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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Valdez, Alaska. 

The Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs scheduled 
hearings at Valdez for September 23, 1955, but due to inclement 
weather was unable to keep its appointment. 

Subsequently, several persons submitted in writing the statements 
they had planned to present orally at Valdez. 

The written statements follow: 


STATEMENT OF Mayor HELEN L. LONG FoR THE TOWN OF VALDEZ RELATIVE TO 
FLoop CONTROL OF THE VALDEZ GLACIER STREAM 


The most serious threat to the physical existence of the town of Valdez exists 
because of the relatively uncontrolled activities of the Valdez Glacier Stream 
and its tributaries. 

Valdez is located on the northeast shore of Port Valdez, on the terminal moraine 
of the Valdez Glacier. <A large alluvial fan extends approximately 3 miles back 
of Valdez, terminating at the glacier. The glacial streams, fed by Valdez Glacier, 
periodically have done considerable damage to the area. In 1912, floods caused 
major damage to the town of Valdez, and a flood wall or dike was built around the 
town by the Army engineers. In 1933 this dike was raised and extended by the 
Alaska Road Commission. In the past few years, the Alaska Road Comnis- 
sion, in an attempt to stabilize a portion of these streams, has built a levee about 
a half-mile long, a mile southeast of town. This levee has helped channel the flow 
of glacier water into a wide plain to the southeast of Valdez. In the last 2 
years it has become evident that the streams are swinging northward across 
the alluvial fan, “and it may be only a question of 4 or 5 years until these 
streams may again threaten the town of Valdez” (excerpt from letter from 
Brig. Gen. C. H. Chorpening, USC, Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Work, 
to Mayor George H. Gilson, February 24, 1953). 

The people of the town of Valdez have long been aware of the danger that is 
ever present, and through their town government and the chamber of com- 
merce have endeavored to secure relief. Not only is the civilian population 
concerned; the Federal Government itself has a considerable financial stake in 
Jaidez. The taxable assessed valuation of the community is well over $3 million. 
Federal investment in the form of buildings and installations of the Alaska 
communications system, the Alaska Road Commission, Richardson Highway, 
Route No. 1 leading to the interior, and the maintenance of services such as that 
of the post office, the United States Commissioner and a weather observation 
Station would suffer drastically in the event of flood damage. The value of the 
Federal stake in Valdez is well over $3 million. 

In addition to the obvious results of flood damage, to both private and public 
property, as a result of the participation of the town of Valdez in the program of 
the Alaska Public Works Administration, several utilities and public buildings 
have been or are being constructed. Already installed and in service is a sewer 
system; under construction and due for use about October 1 is a water system; 
under construction and probably in use by the first of the year is a 15-bed hos- 
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pital; and ready for contract letting is a high school construction project which 
should be built in 1956. Projected for the future is a street improvement and 
storm sewer program. The total value of these projects is approximately $2 
million, half of which the Federal Government provides. The town in 1951 
voted the approval of bonding the town for $1 million to finance the town’s 
share of the costs, and we are meeting our obligations promptly and completely. 

The control of the Valdez Glacier streams is a matter in which all aware of 
the problem have expressed concern and recommended action. The Alaska Road 
Commission is vitally interested, among others, for annual and costly washouts of 
the Richardson highway represent a loss of time and money. Their Commis- 
sioner of Roads for Alaska, Mr. A. F. Ghiglione, has written that ‘‘a permanent 
solution to the flood problem would be very welcome to the Alaska Road Com- 
mission.” Both the Alaska Road Commission and the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, have been suggesting the desirability and justification and 
feasibility of flood control for the area. One study in 1954-55 by the Alaska Road 
Commission resulted in the recommendation that a levee can be constructed 
within the next 2 years at an anticipated cost of about one to two thousand 
dollars. At present the situation will allow for construction of 34% miles of dike 
at this figure, but as the streams work their way northward, they will cover the 
area where the dike would be located, and construction costs would increase 
rapidly as such conditions deteriorated. ; 

What we would particularly like to stress is that we have been making every 
effort to secure action leading to the early construction of flood protection for 
the town of Valdez, since 1952; that studies have been made and are being 
made by the Corps of Engineers relative to this project; and that so far no 
action has resulted. We have received fine cooperation in all our efforts and 
believe there is an awareness of the danger, cost and loss inherent in the situation. 
It is obvious, however, that if action is not taken within the next 2 years, an 
extremely costly emergency will occur. From the standpoint of our citizens’ 
safety, the Government’s protection and the economic welfare of the community 
with its vital interest in the uninterrupted flow of private and commercial traffic 
over the Richardson highway to the golden heart of Alaska, we believe every 
effort should be made immediately to authorize and construct this flood con- 
trol project. 

For your information attached are copies of correspondence: Letter from 
A. F. Ghiglione, Commissioner of Roads, to Mayor Gilson, November 26, 1952; 
letter from Brig. Gen. E. C. Itschner, to Delegate Bartlett, June 22, 1955; letter 
to Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, from Mayor 
Long, May 5, 1955; and photograph of terminal moraine showing town, glacier 
and location of proposed dike. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE: INTERIOR, 
ALASKA Rosp CoMMISSION, 
Juneau, Alaska, November 26, 1952. 
Hon. G. H. GILson, 
Mayor of Valdez, 
Valdez, Alaska. 

My Dear Mayor Gitson: Reference is made to your letter of November 6, 
1952, regarding the desirability of obtaining a federally sponsored flood-control 
project to protect the town of Valdez and the important installations in the 
Valdez area. 

A permanent solution to the flood problem would be very welcome to the 
Alaska Road Commission and you may rest assured that we will lend all support 
to obtaining approval of the project. 

In past years the Alaska Road Commission has suggested the desirability of 
this project to the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, under whose juris- 
diction such work falls. It is my understanding that recently engineers from 
the Alaska district, Corps of Engineers, have been studying flood control pos- 
sibilities in the Valdez area, and I presume that they have been in contact with 
you. 

I am pleased to see the town of Valdez taking the initiative toward securing 
this project and I am glad to offer any assistance that the Alaska Road Com- 
mission may be able to furnish in helping you achieve this necessary protection. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. F. GHIGLIONE, Commissioner of Roads for Alaska. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 22, 1955. 
Hon. BE. L. BARTLETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. Bartlett: Reference is made to your letter of May 9, 1955, relative 
to a letter from Miss Helen Long, mayor of Valdez, Alaska, concerning the need 
for flood-protection facilities at Valdez. 

Miss Long’s letter of May 5 was received in this office on June 15. The delay 
in receipt of the letter was occasioned by the fact that it was addressed to 
General Pick who is retired and now resides in Auburn, Ala. A copy of the 
reply of this office to Miss Long is enclosed for your information. 

As you know the Corps of Engineers presently has underway a study of the 
navigation, flood control, and related problems in Alaska. I have been informed 
recently by the field offices of the seriousness of the flood threat to the town of 
Valdez and I assure you that consideration will be given to that threat in the 
studies currently underway. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. ITsCHNER, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works. 





May 5, 1955. 
Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, 
Chief of Engineers, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL Pick: On November 6, 1952, Mayor G. H. Gilson wrote you 
in some detail asking that a flood-control project be initiated to protect the town 
of Valdez from flooding. He gave detailed justification for the project in his 
letter. 

On February 24, 1953, your office acknowledged receipt of the above and advised 
that the Division Engineer, North Pacific Division, would make a detailed recon- 
naisance in order to determine the proper course of action in the matter. 

On July 23, 1953, the district engineer, Alaska District, advised Delegate 
Bartlett, copy to the town of Valdez, that representatives would be sent to the 
Valdez area for studies relative to this flood-control project. 

On October 12, the district engineer, Alaska District, advised as to the results 
of a survey made in August 1953 by representatives of that office. In this report 
the following statement was made: “At the present time, there does not appear 
to be a great deal of danger as far as flooding the town of Valdez is concerned. 
It is apparent that the present course of the river may, at some future time, 
swing back across the glacial outwash and directly attack the town.” 

Mayor Gilson is no longer mayor of Valdez, but I feel that it is my duty to 
advise you that the time is drawing closer when corrective action must be taken 
to avert serious damage to this community and its people. 

The justification presented in Mayor Gilson’s letter of November 6, 1952, is 
still very much in order. This year will see an additional $1 million worth of 
Alaska public-works projects completed. Projects in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment participates at 50 percent. The Alaska Road Commission had another 
costly washout in the area in question in the fall of 1954 which halted com- 
merce for 3 days as well as causing a relatively heavy drain on Alaska Road 
Commission maintenance funds. A small dairy, supplying milk to the residents 
of Valdez, was forced to halt operations because of the damage sustained by this 
flood and the ever-present threat of recurring flooding. 

The streams flowing from the Valdez Glacier can be observed to be steadily 
working their meandering way back toward the pitifully inadequate dike which 
now protects the town of Valdez. The future time mentioned in the Alaska 
district engineers’ letter of October 12, 1953, is drawing steadily nearer. 
Because of the above I wish to urge at this time that additional surveys be 
made this coming summer for the purpose of verifying our statements as to 
the danger which threatens this community. It is our purpose to keep you fully 
advised as to this threat in order that, at some future date, emergency funds for 
relief and rehabilitation need not be requested. There is still time to correct 
the flooding danger before it occurs. 

Sincerely yours, 
TOWN OF VALDEZ, 
By Heten Lone, Mayor. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. GILSON OF VALDEZ 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a brief statement touching on the history 
of this community and listing some of the geographical advantages which Valdez 
has to offer. 

Just a few days ago the local bank received a beautiful spray of flowers from 
a New York bank commemorating the 50th anniversary of banking relationship. 
In 1905 Valdez was a bustling community requiring the services of a bank a full 
10 years before other towns in this division. 

The reason for Valdez’ early start was purely because of the advantages of its 
geographical location. The gold seekers were interested in the shortest route to 
gold fields in interior Alaska and the port of Valdez then, as now, fulfilled their 
requirements. 

In 1905, General Richardson, for whom Alaska’s primary highway from Valdez 
to Fairbanks is named, enthusiastically envisioned a railroad from Valdez to 
Eagle which would tap the enormous resources of central Alaska. 

The general’s railroad has not come to pass but we do have a paved highway 
leading from Valdez to all interior points. In the years to come we know our 
highway will prove to be a better investment than any railroad. Each year an 
increasing amount of civilian and military freight is being routed through the 
port of Valdez and over the Richardson Highway to the interior. 

Our relatively small population does not jibe with our important geographical 
location. The early prospectors recognized it when they built a bustling town 
at Valdez a decade before the beginning of other towns in this area. We in 
Valdez feel that it is just a matter of time until the importance of the location 
of Valdez is more fully recognized by both Government and industry. 

For the record I should like to list these physical advantages which Valdez 
enjoys. 

1. The Valdez-Richardson Highway route is the shortest to the interior of 
Alaska. 

2. The Valdez harbor is the finest in western Alaska. It is the most northerly 
open all-year port in this hemisphere. 

3. Valdez is connected with all of the important communities in western Alaska 
by paved highway. 

4. Valdez is connected with all of Alaska and the United States by telephone 
land line. 

5. Valdez is the closest community to the tremendous power source at Woods 
Canyon on the Copper River. It is connected to a point within 8 miles of the dam 
site by existing highway. 

6. Valdez is blessed with ample waterfront area, ample flat terrain, and ample 
pure water. It is a natural for an industrial site. 

7. Valdez is located in the heart of a well-mineralized area. The gold and 
copper production in the past has been significant. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps others will want to go into some of these points in 
greater detail. My purpose is to list the reasons why Valdez must be considered 
in any future development plan for western Alaska. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF Max H. WELLS 


Honorable Members of the Territorial and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, I 
would like to have you give consideration and thought to the following problems, 
which I believe have a very great influence on the economy and welfare of the 
Territory of Alaska. 

First, I want to call your attention to the competition by the Federal Govern- 
ment with private enterprise. 

The Military Sea Transport Service operates a freight and passenger service 
to the Territory. If their freight and passengers were hauled by private carriers, 
particularly in the winter months, I believe that Alaska Steamship Company 
would still be offering passenger accommodations. The loss of the tourist busi- 
ness, because of the discontinuation of the private carrier passenger service, has 
been a great loss to the coast cities. The freighters operate during the winter 
months with loads that do not cover the operating expenses. The tonnage hauled 
by the MSTS should be hauled by private carriers, especially during the winter 
months. 

The Military Air Transport Service is in about the same classification. If 
the private air carriers were hauling the MATS cargo and passengers, I believe 
that the subsidies granted in the form of mail contracts could be greatly reduced. 
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The port of Whittier is a real thorn in the side of such commercial ports as 
Seward and Valdez. If the freight which is going through the port of Whittier 
were unloaded in Valdez and Seward, both of these towns would show a very 
progressive and healthy economy, which would be an asset to the Territory. 

At the present time Alaska Steamship is working on the sea train project. In 
order for a sea train to prove a profitable operation, it will have to haul all of 
the freight. The sea train services which operate on the east coast of the 
United States have full loads both ways. It might be well to ask those carriers 
if they would have a profitable operation if they had a revenue haul only one 
way. Canned salmon has always represented the biggest southbound haul, but 
this is falling off each year. Also the amount of canned salmon hauled from 
the railbelt area is negligible. If the United States Government is going to 
underwrite the sea train service, I believe that a more thorough investigation 
should be made, to see if the advantages will offset the harm done by hamstring- 
ing commercial ports, such as Valdez, and Seward. 

The Sea Train Service has been promoted primarily by the Alaskan Railroad. 
As you can see, it will be to their advantage. The Alaska Railroad over the life 
of its operation, has never been able to operate on its own revenues (average over 
the years). They have always used tactics which wouldn’t have been allowed 
had they been a privately owned company. For example, they will raise and 
lower their rates at will. Before the Richardson Highway was kept open during 
the winter months, the railroad would raise their rates as soon as the road closed 
in the fall, and lower the rates in the spring. Last year they lowered their rates 
to secure a lumber haul which was destined for Big Delta. How it is possible 
to haul 465 miles by rail from Seward to Fairbanks, and haul by truck 110 miles 
south to Big Delta, cheaper than a trucker can haul from Valdez to Big Delta, 
a distance of 265 miles? The same thing has happened on steel. 

Second, I would like to call to your attention on concentration of Government 
agencies in the Anchorage area. 

The Army and Air Force both maintain lerge bases for operation and supply 
there. The main offices and shops of the Alaska Railroad are located there. 
The Division offices of the Alaska Road Commission, Third Division Courts, and 
numerous others. 

In the case of an attack, it would seem that the Anchorage area would be 
target number one. 

Therefore, in the interest of national defense, I believe that the agencies should 
be better dispersed. 

The moneys appropriated by Congress for the Alaska public works are greatly 
appreciated. These appropriations have made it possible for the betterment 
of the cities of the Territory. For example, Valdez, as well as many of the 
smaller towns, have made great strides toward such things as sewer and water 
systems, hospitals, schools, and fire protection. 

I believe that two of the great needs of the Territory are a mental health 
institution, and a large salmon hatchery. If these were located in Valdez, or 
some other small coastal town west of the Gulf of Alaska, it would help the 
general economy and welfare of the Territory. More economically stable com- 
munities are better than 1 or 2 prosperous towns. 

The Territory could use assistance in furthering the development of new 
industries such as copper mining, cheap hydroelectric power as could be devel- 
oped at Woods Canyon. 

The Territorial sponsored Alaska Development Board has done some good, 
but they haven’t gone far enough. 

I thank you for this opportunity to present my views, and if I can be of 
assistance to you, please feel that your request will be welcomed, and imme- 
diately taken care of to the best of my ability. 





STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. EGAN, VALDEZ MERCHANT 


Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that statehood for Alaska is the outstanding 
goal that we must work for if our Territory is ever to achieve the development 
of available natural resources. One shocking example is the manner in which 
our great salmon resource has been depleted under Federal stewardship. It 
cannot be emphasized too strongly that Alaskans, nearly a decade ago, went 
to the polls and voted nearly 8 to 1, from Ketchikan to Point Barrow, for the 
abolition of the fishtrap from Territorial waters. Why did our residents vote 
overwhelmingly for the abolishment of this type of gear? Because it had become 
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too evident that the same situation was developing in regard to the salmon 
fisheries of Alaska has had developed previously in Puget Sound and in the 
waters of British Columbia. The salmon fisheries management of Puget Sound 
and British Columbia did away with the trap type of fishing long ago with 
the result that their fishery has gradually and steadily improved. At the same 
time, under the management that refuses to recognize the devastating effect 
of the strategically located fishtrap, our great salmon industry has been on 
a steady, tragic decline. From a pack of some 8 million cases of salmon in 
1939, the Territory will be extremely fortunate to pack a total of 2,225,000 
cases of salmon in 1955. 

Why is a fish trap so devastating? The fish-trap site is chosen by those few 
who have the good fortune to be endowed with capital enough to construct such 
a type of gear. It is chosen after careful studies have shown that runs of salmon, 
year aiter year, in a given area generally follow some part of the shoreline in 
their trek to the bays and streams to spawn and die. The site is usually situated 
off some rocky point, prior to the time when the salmon split up their great 
numbers to head for the individual streams where they were born. Thus, it is 
my contention that, very likely, some fish traps far away from the eventual 
spawning grounds, could and do catch in some certain few days’ periods of each 
year, almost the entire run of salmon that would be heading to some particular 
unknown stream where they would have spawned. 

Properly regulated seining gear could not possibly wipe out the perpetuation of 
our great salmon resource as the fish trap has done. But how can seining gear 
or any other type of gear be properly regulated when such an unfair situation 
exists? Moreover, how can we expect the proper psychological reasoning toward 
regulatory measures from our seine and gill-net fishermen when they know that 
away out on some rocky point, a big, effective stationary type of gear is catching 
the cream of the run prior to the time the salmon reach the “inside bays.” 

The question might well be asked: “If all this story of the devastation of the 
fish tray to the salmon industry is true, why would the salmon industry as such 
oppose the elimination of this type of gear? Wouldn’t it be to their advantage 
also to eliminate this menace?” 

The answer, as I see it, goes back to the greed of man. Moreover, packing 
Alaska’s salmon is not the only interest of many of the big Alaska packers. 
Some of them can fall back on packing peaches in California or corn in Iowa, 
etc. In addition, equitable tax laws being what they have to be, there is no 
doubt that when a time like this comes and drastic measures have to be taken, 
considerable tax writeoffs have to be allowed. It does not appear to me that the 
really big Alaska salmon packers are hurt too badly because of the salmon indus- 
try debacle of the past few years. Drastic measures had to be taken in our own 
Prince William Sound area. We have been subjected to a complete closure for 
the past 2 years of our once tremendously lucrative pink- and chum-salmon 
resource. Latest reports are that Prince William Sound will be opened for pinks 
and chums during the 1956 season. We have heard not one statement, however, 
indicating that fishing by means of fish traps will be eliminated during that sea- 
son. If the Territory of Alaska had control of its commercial fisheries, there 
would be no fish traps in operation on Prince William Sound in 1956. Nor would 
there be fish traps operating in any waters of the Territory. When the day comes 
to pass that fish traps are eliminated, then, on that day the fishermen of Alaska 
will have respect for any reasonable regulation of other types of gear. It is my 
firm conviction, judging from past experience, that statehood for Alaska is the 
only answer in attempting to solve this question of perpetuating this great 
natural resource. Right here is one of the main answers to those who would 
attempt to confuse the issue of statehood for Alaska. In a relatively few years 
the State of Alaska would have rebuilt its salmon fishery to the point where the 
present rate of taxation on the industry could be appreciably cut and still bring 
into the State treasury several millions of dollars more than is being received 
today. 

MENTAL HEALTH LEGISLATION 


All Alaskans are tremendously interested in the Mental Health Act presently 
before Congress. Many of us have had the sad experience of sitting as jurors 
in United States Commissioner’s Court while trial of one of our fellow citizens 
was being held. This Federal court trial of a person believed to have mental 
difficulties is revolting to all that we Americans have cherished and held dear 
down these many years. Early enactment in the next session of Congress of 
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legislation that will remedy this situation would, in our opinion, be one of your 
finest achievements as United States Congressmen. We also believe it is merely 
fundamental that a modern mental heaith institution be constructed here in the 
Territory. 

BOAT HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Boat harbor and harbor improvement projects is a subject that is of general 
importance throughout the Territory. With our thousands of miles of coastline, 
this sort of development is basic if we are to progress. Appropriations for this 
type of project are merely investments by our Federal Government in the future 
advancement of Alaskan industry. We are alarmed at the great time lags 
between authorizations for these projects and the actual appropriations. For 
instance, $115,000 was authorized in 1953 for harbor improvement at Valdez. 
Funds to carry out this authorization have not been appropriated as yet. This 
project is of immense importance to this area and we could be grateful if, as 
Representatives in the Congress, you could push for this appropriation for next 
year. There are many things for which we are grateful to you as Congressmen 
and to our Delegate, Bob Bartlett. Prior to 1949 the main highway artery to 
Alaska’s great interior, the Richardson Highway with its coastal terminus at 
Valdez, was closed to traffic during the winter months. In other words, the 
United States Government spent millions of dollars over the years in constructing 
a fine highway and then allowed it to remain completely closed for from 6 to 7 
months every year. During the winter of 1949-50, through a combination of 
circumstances the highway was kept open to traffic for the first time. Winter 
maintenance did not prove to be the tremendously costly venture that some 
“experts” had predicted. The highway has been open on a year-round basis ever 
since and tonnage figures on freight hauled over the highway during the winter 
months completely justify this operation. Winter freighting over the highway 
has completely changed the economic makeup of the entire area. We trust that 
this successful operation has proven to Congress that the comparatively little 
additional costs in maintenance has paid for itself many times over. 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS ACT 


High on the list of items for which we are grateful to the Congress is the 
Alaska Public Works Act. It is almost impossible for a stranger to visualize 
how much these public work projects have meant to Alaskans. In our own town 
of Valdez we have voted to bond ourselves for the following projects: Sewer 
system, water system, hospital, school, and street improvements. The sewer 
system has been completed. The water system is just being completed. Our 
hospital is in the process of construction and next year our new school will be 
constructed. If the Congress, realizing what wonderful results have thus far 
been achieved, continues the program we will undoubtedly have our street im- 
provements in 1957. Our share of the costs of the program is being borne by a 2 
percent local sales tax that was imposed by an overwhelming vote of our citizens 
to defray the costs of the various projects. 


GOVERNMENT HEADQUARTERS 


In 1940 Valdez was and had been for many years court headquarters for the 
Third Judicial Division. In December of that year our Federal building burned 
and court headquarters were moved to Anchorage. Since that time, mainly be- 
cause of the National Defense Act of 1940, which strictly restricted the public 
buildings program, Valdez has been without proper building facilities for the 
Federal agencies located here. For example, the United States commissioner 
has her office in her home. Very important records relative to lands and all 
recorded deeds and commissioner’s court cases are housed in the home which 
could burn at any time and destroy valuable and priceless records. The post 
office is housed in a ramshackle frame building that would not give pride to a 
community in the remotest outlying area. 

The Alaska Road Commission headquarters and all their records and equip- 
ment are housed in another frame building that could easily be destroyed in a 
raging fire at any time. It is our understanding that the Public Buildings 
Administration has Valdez on their list for a new Federal building that will 
house all these agencies under one roof, in a fireproof structure. We note that 
some appropriations for public buildings have been made recently and we would 
be deeply appreciative if your committee members would investigate and aid us 
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in attaining an appropriation for this very necessary structure at the earliest 
possible time. There is no other incorporated town in Alaska that is in such need 
of a proper Federal facility. 

Valdez, very properly, is headquarters for the Alaska Road Commission (a 
Federal agency) in this district. Quite often we hear rumors that there are 
those who would move this headquarters from Valdez to a point up the Richardson 
Highway. We submit that any such move would not be consistent with good 
business procedure from the standpoint of economy or efficiency. Valdez, regard- 
less of how anyone might attempt to change its geographic location, will always 
remain the shortest route from the coast to the interior. It will always remain 
as the point of supply for this district. It would not be in the best interests of 
good government to move district headquarters of a road agency away from its 
point of supply. Another very important item is that Glenallen, which would be 
the location of district headquarters if and when those who are for this move are 
successful, has proven to be an area where it is tremendously expensive to con- 
struct Government buildings due to an extensive permafrost condition. If 
and when any such move is in the offing there would be no other alternative but 
for the people of Valdez to take vigorous action in forestalling any such move. 
With transportation and communications facilities being what they are today in 
this area, we can see no good reason for any attempt to remove the Alaska Road 
Commission headquarters from Valdez. We trust that if this subject should ever 
be brought to the attention of your committee that you will give the people of 
Valdez an opportunity to be heard on the subject. 


SEA TRAIN OPERATIONS 


Another subject that commands our attention is the subject of sea trains for 
Alaska. It is very hard to get official information as to plans of the Interior 
Department on this subject. Every once in awhile, however, a news article 
will appear that would indicate the sea train idea is being pursued actively by 
the Department of the Interior in conjunction with various ocean-going freight 
carriers. Where the millions of dollars are coming from to finance the venture 
has never been made entirely clear. Special ships would be constructed that 
would carry rail freight cars and truck vans to their designated Alaskan ports 
where they would be very quickly unloaded and on their way to their destina- 
tion. If this were strictly a private venture we could have no quarrel with 
the proposal. It is our understanding, however, that most of the financing 
would come out of Uncle Sam’s pocket. Repayment of these funds would, of 
necessity, cover a long period of time. It was our understanding that a com- 
mittee of Congress was going to hold hearings on the subject in Alaska this 
summer. These hearings were not held. Alaska is completely without ocean- 
going passenger service. Financial reasons were cited as being the cause of 
the curtailment of ship passenger service to the Territory. We submit that if 
many millions of dollars are going to be spent by the Federal Government to 
finance this sea-train idea, some committee of Congress should investigate the 
matter thoroughly as to whether or not it would be more advantageous to 
Alaska and to our Government to partially finance a resumption of passenger 
ship service to the Territory. The fact is that we already have an efficient 
ocean-going freight service to the Territory. We do not have a single passenger 
ship in operation from the States across the Gulf of Alaska. 


MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 


We realize yours is not the Armed Services Committee, but, as Members of 
Congress we would like to call to your attention the fact that this port, Valdez, 
is the northernmost all-year-round port in the Territory. It is the port that 
would bear a great deal of the burden if war were thrust upon us. There is not 
one antiaircraft gun in the mountains surrounding this port. There are no 
defense installations here whatsoever. As laymen we realize the military has 
some sort of plan. Also as laymen, we know that war alters the best of plans. 
We believe that a thorough investigation should be made into this problem. 
It is possible that a small military installation here could prove of the greatest 
strategic importance in the event of the outbreak of hostilities at any future 
time. 

I want to personally thank the committee for coming to Valdez. We hope that 
you will enjoy your stay in this area and that you will have pleasant memories 
of your visit here. 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1955 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Cordova, Alaska. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 3:25 p. m., in Elks Hall, 
Hon. Gracie Pfost presiding. 

Mrs. Prosr. The Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
will now come to order. 

I want to say to you people of Cordova that we of the committee 
are most happy to be here this afternoon. We are sorry that the 
heavens turned loose and sort of dampened the outside, but from the 
moment we landed at the airstrip we knew that it certainly had not 
dampened the friendliness nor the spirits of the people of Cordova. 
We were very disappointed that the weather did not permit us to go 
over to Valdez and th at it was necessary for us to descend upon you a 
couple or 3 hours earlier than our schedule called for, but nonetheless 
you have certainly made up for it by taking us about and making us 
feel really welcome and at home. 

I would like to introduce to you the members of the committee and 
the staff members who are here with us this afternoon. 

I will begin on my left with Mr. Sid McFarland, who is our engineer- 
ing consultant of the full Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; 
Congressman Utt of California; Congressman Dawson of Utah. Iam 
sure the gentleman to my right needs no introduction, Delegate Bart- 
lett of your own Territory of Alaska; and Dr. Taylor, who is the Ter- 
ritories consultant on our committee. We also have with us Mr. 
Veley, our reporter. 

I understand that you people have a great many problems, that in 
the late thirties the Kennecott copper mines closed down and you were 
supposed to just wither on the vine after that. But instead you have 
progressed with your local industries and fishing, and I understand 
you have expanded fishing here in the community. We saw such 
evidence as we came in from the airport today as the new Alaska Pub- 
lice Works School and the new 20-bed hospital. You are to be con- 
gratulated upon the expansion and growth you have made in the face 
of many downward turns. 

One of your major problems naturally is statehood. It is one we 
have heard : a great deal about not only in Washington, D. C., but since 
arriving in the Territory of Alaska. 

On behalf of the committee members | might say I doubt we could 
have lived with Bob Bartlett very much longer in the Congress had we 
not agreed to come to Alaska and look first hand into some of your 
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problems. He has been selling us on a visit to Alaska ever since I 
have been in the Congress, which is only 3 years, but nevertheless, that 
was one of the first things he started indoctrinating me with, along 
with other members of the committee, that we must come and see first- 
hand what your problems are. Certainly, as we do see them, it will 
make it much easier for us to cope with and to legislate on the prob- 
lems that are so close to you. 

I know you people feel that a vote in Congress is one of your most 
important problems. I want you to know that I have tried to do my 
part, as have the other members of the committee who are here, in 
assisting Delegate Bartlett in getting that vote for you. We have sup- 
ported the bill for statehood at every opportunity. And I can say for 
myself, and I think I speak for the other members also, that we shall 
continue to do so. 

However, the mere fact that Bob Bartlett does not have a vote cer- 
tainly has not deterred him in his aggressiveness to put through legis- 
lation for the benefit of you people in Alaska. The warmth of his 
personality and his perseverence on legislative matters has gained 
much for you people, I can assure you. 

I think you will be interested in the fact we here mentioned many 
times that these trips by committees are mere junkets. At least our 
subcommittee chairman, Mr. O’Brien of New York read an editorial 
the other day referring to trips into areas such as Alaska as regular 
junkets for Members of Congress. But let me assure you that each 
one of us could have spent a nice vacation somewhere leisurely and 
enjoyed ourselves with out families, had it not been for the drive and 
the desire to see first hand the needs of the Alaskan Territory. And it 
is far from a junket when you consider that during the 3 weeks of 
Territory hearings, we will have held approximately 80 hours of hear- 
ings aside from flying time required to take us from hearing place to 
hearing place. We will have held hearings in at least 17 different 
places and will have heard from 1 out of each 500 residents in the Ter- 
ritory. 

We are interested in your problems; that is why we have come to 
you. There are such a few of you who could have traveled the dis- 
tance to Washington, D. C., and we feel that we should hear as many 
individuals in each of the communities as possible. 

Delegate Bartlett knows your problems thoroughly and had he been 
a full fledged voting member of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, he would have automatically been chairman of this hearing 
today. In years of service, Delegate Bartlett has been a member of 
this committee longer than any other member on the majority side, 
except Chairman Engle. So for that reason I feel that Bob Bartlett 
should preside as chairman over this meeting today. 

Delegate Bartlett, I hand you the gavel. Please proceed in your 
usual efficient manner. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mrs. Pfost, I not only accept the gavel, but I use it 
immediately, and it is significant that we have held these hearings at 
Fairbanks, at Barrow, at Nome, in a car of the Alaska Railroad, at 
McKinley Park, and at Anchorage, but we had to come here before 
being in possession of a bona fide gavel. Before we used a penknife. 

I should say at the outset that considering all things this is the 
most important subcommittee of the Congress of the United States 
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insofar as Alaska is concerned. Most of the legislation regarding not 
only this Territory but the other Territories as well channel through 
this particular Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs. 
And at a guess I would say it handles about 90 percent of all legisla- 
tion having to do with Alaska. 

Had it not been for a sense of duty on account of a job unfinished, 
this meeting would have been presided over by the regular chairman 
of the subcommittee, Congressman Leo O’Brien of New York. He 
has been with us on the trip and will continue for some time yet. He 
had wanted to come to Cordova and, as he hoped, to Valdez as well, but 
the truth is that when the hearings were concluded so far as we were 
concerned in Anchorage yesterday afternoon after 9 solid hours of 
testimony taken yesterday, there were about 30 witnesses remaining 
to be heard. So Mr. O’Brien delegated the remainder of us to make 
this trip while he remained there to finish up. I know that all of my 
colleagues will join me in expressing regret he is not here so you 
could all meet him, a splendid chairman and with a real interest 
in affairs having to do with Alaska. I mention for the benefit of you 
people that he led in the subcommittee the legislative efforts for state- 
hood and for the mental-health bill. 

The hearings which were scheduled in Alaska included tentatively 
12 different subjects—I mention this only by way of demonstrating to 
you the importance of the committee so far as we are concerned— 
ranging from statehood, commonwealth status, the elective Governor 
proposal, industrial possibilities, water resources and hydroelectric 
power, fisheries, mines and minerals, forest resources, agricultural 
problems, transportation problems, Indian problems, mental-health 
matters, and public-lands problems of all kinds. 

And in that connection, I might say that in her regular capacity 
Mrs. Pfost is chairman of the Public Lands Subcommittee of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, obviously one of the more 
important legislative divisions of the main committee. 

Let me, if I may, express for the record a personal word of regret 
at our failure to reach Valdez today. We made every effort under the 
guidance of Colonel Libby and the Air Force pilots who were at the 
controls of our planes to put in there, because the people had arranged 
for a hearing and a luncheon for us but the weather simply would not 
permit. So we had to go on and come on into Cordova and unfor- 
tunately it appears that the weather remains such that we will not 
make Valdez and we regret that very much. 

Let the record show that we will not only be glad to receive written 
communications for the record from the people of Valdez and the 
surrounding area but that statement applies as well to Cordovans or 
the residents of this vicinity who cannot be at this hearing. If they 
would care to address written statements to the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, they will be either incorporated in the 
record or filed for the permanent record or alternatively those state- 
ments could be sent to me for transmittal to the committee. 

Now the first witness listed is Mr. John H. Rosswog, who will speak, 
as I understand, on the subject of statehood. . 

Mr. Rosswog, would you come forward and identify yourself. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN H. ROSSWOG, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. Rosswoe. My name is John Rosswog. 

Mr. Bartiert. Do you have a written statement? 

Mr. Rosswoe. I have written out some notes here I would like to 
follow. I do not have it complete to turn in. 

Mr. Barrtierr. Proceed in your own manner, Mr. Rosswog. 

Mr. Rosswoe. I have been a resident of the Territory for almost 50 
years now and so I would like to speak a few words on the matter of 
statehood. 

I do not think I will attempt to give all the reasons we want state- 
hood because I think some of them are sentimental reasons and I 
think it is only natural for free American citizens to want to have a 
lot of say in the way they are governed. 

If the Government that we have was designed to build up the popu- 
lation of Alaska and develop our resources, I think the limitations of 
the organic act and the regulations we have to work under under the 
different departments of the Government is very poor for that 
purpose. 

I can remember I was quite small when my people came to this 
section of the country, and they thought it was going to progress and 
be a very prosperous section. At that time the railroad was being 
built, and copper mines were being opened, and it looked as though the 
railroad would extend on into Fairbanks. The railroad was com- 
pleted as far as Kennecott, the mines were opened, but the railroad did 
not goon. Atthat time it was cheaper for them, they paid less in taxes 
the less the mileage they had, and it also looked as though the coal 
might be developed and we would have some industries here to process 
the copper and other minerals. 

At the whim of some people in the East who wanted to save this 
coal for future generations, the coal was removed from usage, we could 
not use it, and of course, today, you know, other things have taken 
its place. 

I have seen the fisheries develop here into quite an industry and I 
believe they could support several times the resident population that 
we do now, but the regulations that are in effect or put into effect—I 
have heard recommendations made by our local people, our local 
fishermen, and they have been disregarded. It is quite a few years 
now since the people around here asked to eliminate fish traps. In 
that time they have been eliminated from the Columbia River, Puget 
Sound, British ¢ olumbia, but right today we have had Prince Wil- 
liam Sound closed for 2 years to preserve the fish. Next year it will 
open and the traps will be back. We still have them in Alaska. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you have fish traps around Cordova ? 

Mr. Rosswoce. Yes, we do. We have quite a few on the south. 
They do not use them on the Copper River Flats. The run on the 
Copper River is drift net fishing and that run has held up well. In 
the deeper waters of Prince W illiam Sound they have always used 
fish traps and we will have them yet. 

Mrs. Prosr. Is it your judgment, Mr. nee, that the fish traps 
are the major reason for the depletion of fish ? 

Mr. Rosswoe. It is a good big reason for the depletion of the fish. 
They are one of the most—they will stop fish where all of the gear will 
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not. And I think itis. The type of fishing should be based on what 
would be good for your local population instead of bei sing considered 
the last reason. There are other types of gear that probably would 
catch as many fish but the fish traps take pr: actically all of them where 
- are set up. 

There is another thing. I have seen lots of young folks come up 
to this country figuring on making it their home. I have had lots of 
letters after the war from ex-GI’s who would like to come back here. 
They have spent time in this community and liked the people, liked 
the country, and thought Alaska had a great future, but when I go 
to write them I think what can I tell them. We have no roads out 
in this community. We have just one way of coming or going or 
shipping our stuff. If they come here, it is almost impossible for 
them to get land outside of our city. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Why is that? 

Mr. Rosswoc. We are within the forest reserve and to get any land 
at all it takes such a long time, and you must say what use you are 
going to put it to. 

I can mention just a little case. They had some excess property 
out here the Navy gave up where there were half a dozen houses. The 
he that purchased those houses had to remove them off of the 
land when they bought them. They had to agree they would remove 
those houses. They could not purchase them and get the piece of 
land there and leave them there to live in. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you mean to say if a person wants a piece of land 
it takes quite a while to buy it after he puts in his application ? 

Mr. Rosswoe. If it is inside the forest reserve you must get a use 
permit and limitation on how you can use it. 

Mr. Bartterr. You do not buy it? 

Mr. Rosswoe. You do not buy it. 

Mr. Bartierr. How long are the permits good for? 

Mr. Rosswoe. They will go on and on from year to year as long 
as you pay the rental price, usually set at $10 a year. 

Mr. Barrier. Can it be canceled at the will of the Forest Service ? 

Mr. Rosswoe. It could be canceled anytime. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to hear a report from you, Bob, as to 
what has been done on this. Have you tried to loosen it up? I know 
you have, but what has been the answer of the forestry people ? 

Mr. Barttetr. The efforts have been mainly in the direction of seg- 
regating some segments of the national forest from that status and 
restoring them to the public domain, especially around the commu- 
nities, with the idea that they would be more useful for community 
development purposes than for national forest purposes, and sue] 
efforts have been almost altogether unsuccessful. There were some 
transfers of land made out of Juneau and Ketchikan 3 or 4 or 5 years 
ago after a long struggle, but to my knowledge those are the only 
instances where the public-dom: vin laws were allowed to operate in 
what had been national-forest land. 

I think that the attitude of most people, Mr. Dawson, might be 
stated as agreeing that in many circumstances and in many places 
the national forest’s management is advisable but at the same time 
leaving it for a proper settlement of the areas around the community 
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so as to provide ownership by the individual which is, of course, the 
desire of all Americans who want to invest in property; that some 
of those areas should be turned over to the Department of the Interior 
and then allowed to go to patent under the existing laws and regula- 
tions of the Bureau of Land Management. 

But I suppose that, more briefly stated, it could be said that the 
efforts have been very strongly opposed both by the Department of 
Agriculture and associations and organizations especially in the east- 
ern part of the United States that think all of these reserves in Alaska 
ought to be maintained in inviolate status. 

Mr. Dawson. Who are some of those organizations? 

Mr. Bartietr. I think in generality, it might be said the organiza- 
tions which are interested in preserving wilderness areas such as the 
national park as well as the national forest, and probably some of the 
sportsmen’s associations could be included in that group, — who 
in my judgment in the main, are trying to perform a real service to 
the people of the country but who do not realize the great differences 
between the States and the situation in Alaska. 

Mr. McFartanp. I might say, Mr. Chairman, for the most part 
the same group that are opposing the Colorado River storage project. 

Mr. Dawson. I was going to add, not only between the East and the 
people in Alaska, but the people in the Eastern States and the people 
in the West. We have the same problem in the West. They do not 
understand our situation and as one witness expressed it, he said, 
“Do not touch a thing until we get there.” 

I said, “How soon are you going to get there to see if it should be 
opened up?” 

“We are going to get there sometime, but in the meantime, do not 
touch it until we can come and see it because it is our property and 
we may want to come out there and look at it, and until we do, we do 
not want anything built or anything disturbed.” 

Mr. Barttettr. I agree it is true in the West, too. And here we have 
around 275 million acres of land, as Mr. Rosswog well knows, and 
99.5 percent, approximately, is owned by the Federal Government ; 
but to make it worse, 93 million acres of the total is in Federal reserva- 
tions of one kind or another. And all of us know once a Federal 
reservation is created it is very unlikely to be uncreated, it just stays 
in that status forever and forever. 

I am sorry to have interrupted you, Mr. Rosswog. Won’t you 
proceed ? 

Mr. Rosswoe. I think that is it—that under our present setup, we 
are ruled a lot by directives from the departments of the Government. 
We never know what is going to happen. It is only a few years ago 
that one department tried to set up Indian reservations up here that 
nobody wanted—the Indians did not want them, and no one else. But 
something like that could come up at any time and these reservations, 
some of them, have been set up for years and it is awfully hard to get 
them returned to the public land. 

So that is one of the reasons, and I think the best reason, why we 
wish to know and to have the power to insist that in all the regulations 
in regard to the administration of our resources the first and most 
important consideration should be, is it for the good and to the best 
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interests of the residents of the State of Alaska, and if we had that 
power we could see it was done. 

Of course, I know that it is not all one sided, and if Alaska becomes 
a State we have got to shoulder some responsibilities that we do not 
now. We will probably have to carry a bigger load of taxes. But 
I think with the progress we have made in the last few years and the 
tax burden we are accepting, we are much closer and better able to 
support a State government. 

I think with this constitutional convention coming up, it is up to 
us now to show that we can lay a basic law for a State. 

Mr. Bartuerr. You are to be a delegate to that convention, are you 
not ? 

Mr. Rosswoc. Yes; I will be a delegate to the convention from this 
district. 

Mr. Urr. I would like to say at that point, in view of the fact we 
have a delegate on the stand, to throw out a word of warning on the 
drafting of the constitution and do not follow California’s constitu- 
tion. Really and truly, you are very fortunate to be able to examine 
the constitutions of 48 States and pick out the best of all of them. 
When I look at California’s constitution it has about 50 percent of our 
statute law on the books that do not belong there. A constitution 
should be a prescription of powers, and please do not come to Congress 
and ask Congress to ratify any constitution that is anything like 
ours. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Rosswog, would you permit me to ask Mr. Utt 
a question in disturbance of your testimony further ? 

Mr. Rosswoe. Yes. 

Mr. Bartuerr. You believe then, Mr. Utt, that the constitution it- 
self ought to be as brief as can be in consideration of the need of the 
constitution and not to take over the legislative function ? 

Mr. Urr. Absolutely. It should set forth the rights, the duties, the 
privileges, and the immunities of the people of Alaska, period. And 
you can do it on 15 pages instead of 5,000. 

Mr. Bartiett. How long is California’s? 

Mr. Urr. It is volumes. Everytime that we want to pass some legis- 
lation, especially the schoolteachers, they like to freeze it into the 
constitution and then the legislature has its hands tied. I think that 
most law in the Territory which will be a State should be legislative 
enactments and not constitutional enactments. I know that you have 
experts on your committee, I know you are going to give a thorough 
study to it; but I am just throwing out a caveat that I think is worth 
while being on your guard against. 

Mr. Dawson. That has resulted in you having a good many refer- 
endum petitions on your ballot each election to try and change some- 
thing in the constitution. 

Mr. Urr. Not only referendum but initiative. And believe me the 
screwballs can get a million signatures to put an initiative on the bal- 
lot and then you have something frozen into the constitution and your 
legislative hands are tied because you cannot by legislative act change 
an initiative act. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Rosswog, if Mr. Veley has typed this testimony 
before the date of the convention I am going to plead with him for this 
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excerpt so I can send it to you and you can tell your fellow delegates 
of the judgment of the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Rosswoe. Thank you, I think that would be very good. 

Mr. Bartierr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Rosswoa. That is all I have to say about statehood, but I would 
like to mention the elective-governor bills. I think all of us up here, 
it is my personal opinion we are all in favor of that. I know it was 

uite a few years ago that we did have an election of a governor on the 
ballot. At that time it was a man from this community that was 
elected. We had no authority to do it, but he was recommended to 
Congress or to the President to be appointed. I think he would have 
been as good a governor as the man we got from the States. 

Mr. Dawson. But he was not appointed ? 

Mr. Rosswoag. He was not appointed. 

Mr. Barrtetrr. Who was that ? 

Mr. Rosswoe. George C. Hazelet. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. I do not believe I have any particular questions to ask 
Mr. Rosswog. I do want to compliment you upon your fine presen- 
tation outlining your reasons for statehood and also the election of 
your governor. I certainly believe that would would be a step in the 
right direction but it would not, of course, simplify all the problems 
you have as a Territory. I personally favor granting statehood to 
Alaska so that you people can assume your own responsibilities and use 
your tax moneys in the way you see fit. 

Mr. Bartiett. Mr. Dawson ? 

Mr. Dawson. I think Mr. Utt and I made a statement yesterday 
to the same effect that we favor and we will introduce a bill when we 
get back to permit you to elect your own governor and along with it 
we went further to say we did not feel that would impede your chances 
for statehood in any event, but certainly would speed it up in our 
opinion. 

I would like to ask you this question: Do you feel that the major- 
ity of the opinion in this area is represented by your statements here 
today on the question of statehood ? 

Mr. Rosswoe. I am sure the majority opinion. We naturally have 
some that are not in favor of it but I am sure quite a majority of the 
opinion favors it. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. McFartanp. If I may, Mr. Chairman. I do have one question. 

Mr. Rosswog, could you say how long that it takes to get a permit 
to build on forest land? You testified it takes a long time. Can you 
give us an estimate? 

Mr. Rosswoa. I mean to purchase land or I mean to homestead land 
or anything like that. It does not take too long to get a permit as 
far as that goes if you want a small section to build on. Say, if you 
want a summer home or something like that it will go through right 
away. 

Mr. McFartanp. How about a homestead ? 

Mr. Rosswoc. A homestead, I believe it has to be surveyed and I 
know of one case here of a homestead, a person is just getting a home- 
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stead and they must have been working on it for 5 or 10 years or more. 
But they finally had it surveyed this last year. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one other question that came 
to my mind when Mr. McF: arland asked you about the length of time 
it takes to get a permit? How long are these permits good for? 

Mr. Rosswoe. They are issued each year. 

Mrs. Prost. Only a yearly permit? 

Mr. Rosswoe. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Then do people in this area build expensive homes or 
any thing having material value when they can have possession for 
only 1 year ? 

Mr. Rosswoc. There are a few people—I know of one along the 
lakeshore where they are building quite a nice home and they are ona 
use permit there. But, of course, you would hesitate to put a lot 
of money into it. 

Mrs. Prost. You must renew the permits each year if you are to 
continue to live there. 

Mr. Rosswoe. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. One very brief question, Mr. Chairman. 

To what extent has there been agitation for Alaskan Common- 
wealth here in the Cordova area / 

Mr. Rosswoc. We hear very little about it here. I mean there 
has not been any—or I have heard very little talk about it as far as 
approval. What talk I have heard, most people were against it. 
The ones I have spoken to. I think they all feel that if we should 
accept something like Commonwealth it would just eliminate our 
chance of going on to statehood. It is my personal opinion if you 
were giving Commonwealth status to a section of the country it means 
that you are eventually going to turn them loose. I do not believe 
they intend to bring Puerto Rico into the United States and eventually 
they will be given their independence. And I cannot see how they 
could give Alaska Commonwealth unless it was a country that you 
could turn loose on its own someday but our ties are so much with 
the United States that would be unthinkable. 

Mr. Taytor. I think you will find the consensus of the committee 
is much like yours. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Rosswog, do you believe that if the adminis- 
trative control of the fisheries were placed in the hand of the Ter- 
ritorial government where it long since should have been in my 
opinion, that the resources would be built up again ? 

Mr. Rosswoc. That is rather hard to say. They will probably make 
some mistakes on the regulations but I think the consideration would 
be to build up an industry that would support a resident popula- 
tion if the Territory had control of it. 

Mr. Barttert. Is it not likely that the people of Alaska who are 
most directly concerned and who are to have everything at stake 
would do a better job than distant Washington ? 

Mr. Rosswoe. That is my feeling, that where you have that prob- 
lem with you the year around you are going to take a lot more care 
of it and see that it is conserved than where you just consider it from 
one fishing season to another. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
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Before I call the next witness I might say that the committee has 
been accompanied from the start of the trip in Fairbanks by Max Pen- 
rod, director of education for the Alaska Native Service, who has 
given us much useful information as we have gone around the Ter- 
ritory and we welcome his being with us. 

A while back I think I mentioned that Colonel Libby of the United 
States Air Force has taken such good care of us and he is in the room 
with us as usual. He has heard every word of testimony uttered to 
date, amounting, I suppose, to 204,216 words. 

Mr. Elbert G. Rash is the next witness, who will discuss the in- 
dustrial possibilities. 


STATEMENT OF ELBERT G. RASH, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. Rasu. My name is Elbert Rash. 

Mr. Bartietr. How long have you been in Cordova, by the way? 

Mr. Rasu. I am a newcomer, Mr. Bartlett. I have been here about 
18 months. 

Mr. Bartierr. Are you in business here ¢ 

Mr. Rasu. I am with the utilities and with the town of Cordova. 

Mr. Bartiett. The utilities are owned by the town ? 

Mr. Rasu. City-owned. 

Mr. Bartietr. And you are manager of those utilities? 

Mr. Rasu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will you tell us what you think about the industrial 
possibility or any other subjects which occur to you. 

Mr. Rasu. My presentation is short, Mr. Bartlett. It occurs to me 
in Alaska here that we are kind of in a pioneering era yet and one 
of the things I feel the Federal Government should do for Alaska, 
and that is liberalize on the expenditures of Federal funds for power, 
namely reclamation or Army engineers. 

Take our economy in Cordova here, is primarily fishing. We need 
industry in this area to fill out in the slack season. It is somewhat 
similar to farming. A farming community where maybe you have 
your farmers raising sugarbeets and they go into other crops so they 
can diversify. We need diversification here in this particular area. 

And waterpower would be one of our biggest assets, I believe, here 
and in Alaska. I believe it can be worked out with the fisheries and 
there are so many sites possible where power can be developed where 
fish would not be involved, namely in our Power Creek Basin here. 
If the reclamation were permitted to go ahead, or some Federal agency, 
and explore, we could have in the neighborhood of 50,000 to 75,000 
or 100,000 kilowatts of power. And it is not possible for local interests 
or local money to build dams and power sites of that magniture. So at 
the present time Cordova has on file an application of building a 1,000- 
kilowatt hydroplant. It would be a river-run plant and the soils 
are such that only the Government could go in and build a big dam 
because an ordinary dam is not possible as in other places. Just as 
an example, in this area here at Cordova, if we could get a larger 
dam we would be able to attract some industry here. It would not 
in any way affect the fishing industry. Our power here is costing us 
in the neighborhood of 314 to 4 cents a kilowatt and it is not luxury 
here, it is just a bare necessity and we feel in this part of Alaska we 
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should be able to use electricity as much as in the Pacific Northwest 
where it is not a luxury. They are paying, say 314 mills per kilowatt 
and it is costing us 314 cents to generate, where we have rates here 
that would go back 20 to 30 years in the States. I believe that the 
Government should consider the development of power in Alaska with 
the low-rate money because we are just not able to do this. 

Another item, too, in favor of the Government entering into these 
major jobs is that there are no public power-private power en 
fights up here and I feel that the Government would be free to go ahead 
and develop, there would be no conflicting interests as there would be 
in the States. If this could be done it would have a tendency to offset 
the high cost of money that the municipalities or organizations would 
have to buy to finance these smaller projects. It seems as though the 
moneyed interests in the States feel there are certain risks connected 
with Alaska, that this is kind of an off-breed place or outpost and you 
should pay premium amounts for your money. 

We feel we should be able to get money for these necessary items on 
a par with the money in the States. 

I believe that is all I have. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Rash if the 
Eklutna project affects you people at all down here. Or are you too 
far away ? 

Mr. Rasu. Mrs. Pfost, it is too far away but believe it, it certainly 
pulled those people out of the hole over there. It does not help us at 
all. 

Mrs. Prost. You have had no power companies offer to come in and 
construct dams in the area? 

Mr. Rasu. No; they have not. 

Mrs. Prost. I think I shall go back to Idaho and recommend to the 
Idaho Power Co. that there is a wonderful power potential in Alaska 
and they can leave that great Hells Canyon site in Idaho for the 
people. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Dawson ? 

Mr. Dawson. I imagine you would be very happy, would you not, 
to have the Idaho Power or any other power company come up here 
and develop these sites if they would show an interest ? 

Mr. Rasu. If they showed an interest and a good rate. 

Mr. Dawson. Of course, the problem you have is the good rate. The 
Bureau of Reclamation is investigating all of these sites and is ex- 
pected to give us feasibility reports on them. And while the water 
potential is very great, your costs of construction are just about as 
much higher here as your cost of living is. 

Mr. Rasu. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. And that, of necessity, means higher rates. On the 
Eklutna project it originally started out as a $16 million project and 
ended up as a $31 million project before they got through, which meant 
that the rate for the power went up from an ‘estimated 6 or 7 mills up 
to 11 mills they are paying for their power. Now they are requesting 
that the Government—at least some groups over there are—that the 
Government sel] it at 50 cents on the dollar so they can get the cheaper 
power out of it. To those who held the Bureau of Reclamation up to 
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scorn because they were so far off on their figure on Eklutna they say 
that is just proof now they do not know what they are talking about 
and there is not such a thing up here as any cheap power project. We 
feel, however, that these projects are very much worth while, even 
though it costs you 11 mills. That is a lot better than 33 mills that 
you are paying here for your power and certainly it is going to be of 
help. Whether it can get down to a point where power is in the 
Northwest, 2 or 3 mills, to attract aluminum industries and that sort 
of thing, that is something else again that has got to be gone into 
very carefully. It is not quite as simple as it might appear on the 
surface. 

I made the suggestion down at Anchorage that even though you 
have all these water possibilities if you could bring a little package 
of atomic energy up here and set it down in a community where you 
had only costs for the generators and machinery, it might even be 
cheaper than some of the hydro power by the time you got through 
figuring transmission lines to bring it into isolated communities. 
That is just a thought. I have not thought it through. But I cer- 
tainly did agree with you, however, that it is the key to your future. 
Something has got to be done to develop this power and by talking 
out loud and thinking these things through we may come up with 
something that might be the answer to your problems. 

Mrs. Prost. You do believe, however, do you not, Mr. Dawsen, 
that atomic energy is a few years in the future, yet, before it can be 
used for areas like this? 

Mr. Dawson. I do. I think it is a good many years in the future. 
On our projects in the States, particularly the upper Colorado, we have 
been fighting so hard for, they contended there even though we can 
develop power for 4 mills they say you cannot go ahead because you 
may get atomic energy. But our need is for the water, not just power. 
We need the water for irrigation and culinary uses. Certainly we 
cannot drink atomic energy. The power is incidental to the other uses. 
Here the problem is different. It is power you are interested in. 
Therefore, the possibility of atomic energy plants which are power 
producers alone should certainly be gone into. They are making some 
rapid advances on these powerplants. It seems a shame to waste all 
of your hydro power when you have got so much around here. But 
on the other hand, when you get to the comparison of costs it might 
be worth looking into. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. Would the 1,000 kilowatts take care of the town? 

Mr. Rasu. It would for our immediate future. 

Mr. Urr. Is that the maximum amount that could be developed on 
that flow of the river? 

Mr. Rasu. That is the firm power, roughly, of the river run. I 
believe about 9 months of the year or possibly 7 months of the year 
there would be in the neighborhood of 10,000 kilowatts that would be 
available, just river run. 

Mr. Urr. Would the flow at the low season come at a time when 
industry would have a heavy demand? 

Mr. Rasu. Mr. Utt, with our present fishing industry here our 
peak loads are in the summertime when we would have plenty of 
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water. However, I believe if we had a diversified industry here 
that would tend toward a more of a winter peak, we would need 
more power in the wintertime than in the summer. 

Mr. Urr. How far is this site located from the town ? 

Mr. Rasn. About 8 miles from Cordova 

Mr. Urr. And you figure you could develop it for 7 or 8 or 9 miles? 

Mr. Rasu. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. And wheel it for that distance too? 

Mr. Rasu. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. Because a flow of the river installation is certainly not 
expensive in comparison with our multipurpose dams and such small 
projects as that, even though they might be pilot plants would be 
something that it seems to me this committee could foster wherever 
it can in these outlying districts and the investment is not so great 
that if atomic energy is available within the next few years there 
would be no salvage ‘Joss in the matter. 

I presume you ‘all know that England has launched on a 10-year 
program of atomic energy development for electricity and that in our 
laboratories at the present time they are making electricity for 6 mills 
at the load center. And I am optimistic enough to think in 5 or 6 
years they can place those units in various pl: ces and give you 
electric ity at a millage under 10. 

That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. If I may, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Rash, this pro- 
posed 1,000-kilowatt plant, that would be built by the city ? 

Mr. Rasu. That is right. 

Mr. McFartanp. Financed by the city. 

Mr. Rasu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McFartanp. What means, at the present time, do you use in 
generating the electricity ? 

Mr. Rasn. Diesel generation. 

Mr. McFartanp. What capacity do you have? 

Mr. Rasn. We have about 1,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. McFartanp. About 1,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Rasu. That is not our peak load but that is 100 percent of our 
plant. 

Mr. McFartanp. That is owned by the city. 

Mr. Rasu. That is right. 

Mr. McFartanp. Do you know, Mr. Rash, if the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in their studies have included the potential in this vicinity ? 

Mr. Ras. I believe they have. I am not too well versed on that 
but the Reclamation has made, or Bureau of Land Management 
jointly with the Reclamation, made some studies on this Power Creek, 

rather comprehensive studies, and I believe they would have been 

carried through only that this program—there has been a slackening 
down of the Reclamation program for power. a 

Mr. McFartanp. You might know that through the efforts of your 
Delegate, Mr. Bartlett, the C ongress passed last session a bill which 
authorizes the Bureau of Reclamation to make studies in Alaska on a 
permanent basis. And I frankly think there will be a speedup in their 
activities along that line. 
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I believe the studies they have made are for larger plants. Is that 
right ? 

{r. Rasu. That is right. 

Mr. McFartanp. Mr. Rash, you mentioned industrial possibilities. 
Do you have in mind certain types of industry that might be interested 
in coming into Cordova if the energy were available ? 

Mr. Rasn. If this particular power site could be developed, the 
coal industry, I believe, could be revised and possibly oil, and to what 
extent the aluminum industry would come in, I do not know whether 
it would be enough power there to be developed to do much produc- 
tion of aluminum. There are other sites that have been discussed by 
some of the larger aluminum companies, private dams that have ind1- 
cated a big power potential, and of course, that would develop this 
area too. 

Mrs. Prost. Would you sell most of the coal here in Alaska or 
would a great amount of it be shipped out ? 

Mr. Rasu. I am not an authority on that. I believe there are others 
here that could answer that question better than I. 

Mrs. Prost. One other question. Do you have any idea what this 
project would cost ? 

Mr. Rasu. You mean the one the town is applying for? 

Mrs. Prosr. The one you are speaking of building. 

Mr. Rasu. We have an engineer who is now making the study and 
will come up with these figures shortly and possibly within the next 
couple of months. Any figure I might give would be purely a wild 
guess right now. We could give you that a little later. It would be not 
less than a million dollars. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Mr. Rash, did you not express the opinion that 
the energy would cost somewhere in the neighborhood of 8 or 9 or 10 
mills? 

Mr. Rasu. I believe it would here in Alaska. I do not believe we 
could get the 314 mills I spoke of. There would be a differential, yes. 

Mr. McFartanp. Did you have in mind your 1,000-kilowatt plant 
when you mentioned the 8 or 9 mills? 

Mr. Rasn. That is right. 

Mr. McFartanp. I just have one other question, Mr. Chairman. 
You mentioned the high cost of money. Do you know what interest 
rates for this type of construction would run? Do you have any ex- 
perience along that line that might indicate that? 

Mr. Rasu. In financing of municipal revenue bonds for Cordova, a 
recent acquisition a few years ago, it is close to 5 percent. Around 
414 and 434 percent. And we may have to go to 5 or more on some of 
these other projects. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Of course, your problem, Mr. Rash, is a market 
for the energy. 

Mr. Rasn. That is right. 

Mr. McFareanp. And unless it is extremely low-cost energy it is 
not going to attract big industry like aluminum. 

Mr. Rasu. That is right. 

Mr. McFaruanp.. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Is the channel such that the shipping facilities could 
be increased to any extent ? 
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Mr. Rasu. Water transportation in my opinion in Alaska here is 
just tops. We have one of the finest harbors, deep water, it is open the 
vear around and I think that is only just touched now. 
~ Mr. Taytor. I am thinking particularly here in the Cordova area. 

Mr. Rasn. Yes; venient possibilities. The best port, I believe, 
in Alaska, 

Mie. Taytor. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Rash, I am consumed by curiosity, which you 
might not be able to satisfy. Attached to the very interesting relief 
map of this area which has been made available for the committee 
members is a memorandum and it states, among many other things, 
that Woods Canyon might produce up to 7 million kilowatt-hours of 
annual energy at a cost of 3.1 mills. I was wondering if you possibly 
knew how that compared with the prospective production of power 
from Hells Canyon. If you do not know, maybe Mrs. Pfost would. 
I am just curious which might be the largest. Do you know, Mr. 
Rash ? 

Mr. Rasu. I am not too familiar with Hells Canyon here lately, but 
in comparison to Bonneville power that is quite comparable. 

Mr. Bartietr. Maybe we had better make the comparison with 
Bonneville because I think there are several different proposals for 
Hells Canyon. It is about the same as Bonneville; is that right ? 

Mr. Rasu. Actually, Mr. Bartlett, the municipalities in Oregon and 
Washington were getting their wholesale power at 314 mills per 
kilowatt-hour delivered. 

Mr. Barrierr. I mean the full production of Bonneville is about 
the same as the total production from Woods Canyon would be. 

Mr. Rasu. No, I understood you to say the production costs would 
be 314 mills. 

Mr. Bartietrr. For the purposes of the question, let us skip the pro- 
duction cost entirely for a moment. We are concerned only with the 
total production of power. Would Woods Canyon be as big as 
Booneville? 

Mr. Rasu. It would compare with some of the larger dams. It 
would not be as big as Grand Coulee. It would compare with Chief 
Joseph and The Dalles and McNary. 

Mr. Bartiett. It would be then one of the big hydro projects on the 
continent. It would bea very major dam. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, the high dam at Hells Canyon would 
produce approximately 688,000 kilowatts of power, and the benefits 
downstream would raise production to approximately 1,200,000. This 
maximum production would result when McNary, The Dalles, and 
other downstream dams are ready to utilize the stored water. Of 
course Bonneville could utilize it now, and McNary has 1 or 2 turbines 
already installed. In other words, Hells Canyon will produce ap- 
proximately 1,200,000. Is this the information you desire, Mr. 
Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartietr. Yes. Thank you very much, Mr. Rash, for your 
contribution. 

The next witness is Mr. Harold Hansen. Will you come forward, 
Mr. Hansen, and identify yourself. 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD Z. HANSEN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 


CORDOVA DISTRICT FISHERIES UNION .™ 

Mr. Hansen. My name is Harold Hansen. I represent the Cordova i 
District Fisheries Union. . a 
Mr. Bartterr. In what capacity ? 
Mr. Hansen. Secretary. : a 


Mr. Bartierr. Your subject, as I see, is fisheries. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, I have a few remarks here I would like to make. 

May I say that I see several representative Cordova fishermen in the 
audience and I hope they may be allowed to supplement any remarks 
I have to make here. 

I intend to be somewhat brief and factual concerning the woes of the 
fishermen in this area and Alaska. I will, however, confine my re- ‘ 
marks and reasoning probably to how these facts concern us in this 
particular area. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am here this afternoon to speak on behalf of 
the Cordova District Fisheries Union, the largest independent union 
of Alaskan fishermen, operating within the Territory, with headquar- 
ters at Cordova, Alaska. 

I intend to be brief and factual. Volumes of facts, figures, and 
reasonings have been submitted to Congress concerning our fisheries 
problems, and they remain unsolved. 

First, fish traps: Due to the depletion of fisheries on Prince William 
Sound, that area has been closed during 1954 and 1955. This deple- 
tion of fish brought the seed-fish level of Prince William Sound down 
to less than one-fifth of the number necessary to produce an abundant 
crop. Prince William Sound has produced as many as 600,000 cases 
of salmon during aseason. <A pack of this size, at today’s prices would 
be worth about $11 million. The average pack over the years would 
be worth about $6 million. How unfortunate for the economy of this 
area that 1954 and 1955 did not produce a dollar from Prince William 
Sound. 

We believe that the depletion has been caused by overfishing. Our 
interpretation of overfishing is the taking of fish that should have 
been allowed to spawn. 

Mrs. Prost. Is that what you term “seed fish” ? 

Mr. Hansen. Seed fish are those fish that go up and spawn. They 
have to plant the seed before you get the return, one of the funda- 
mental laws of nature, of course. 

There appears to be a definite relation between traps and overfish- 
ing. Areas in which there are no company-owned traps and large 
numbers of company-owned boats, there is no problem of conservation. 

You can see the trouble you had with Bristol Bay, large numbers : 
of company-owned boats, overfishing, and so forth, fish have been j 
depleted there also. | j 

The susceptibility of the Department of Interior to the requests 
of the trap operators has been quite apparent to us. The extension : 
of the fishing season granted the Prince William Sound fisheries in 
1953 over the protests of the fishermen certainly located the reason 
for the closure of Prince William Sound during the 2 following years 
of 1954-55. : 

Mr. Bartierr. Would you explain that a bit more, Mr. Hansen ? 
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Mr. Hansen. Let me say, through the surveys made by the local 
management agent, Mr. Cotton, who, I believe, Mr. Chairman, you 
are very well acquainted with over a period of years, very competent, 
came up with a figure it takes 114 million to 2 million fish to pr obably 
feed Prince William Sound so you can get a case pack of 400,000 to 
600,000 case return. In 1953, with the traps in place, and so forth, I 
believe the season opened around July 13 and no fish apparent in the 
sound and none in the streams. I made the survey with 1 of the sur- 
veys, 2 of them, 3 of them with the Fish and Wildlife Service plane 
and I bore out th: a statement. 

Several days before the fishing season was scheduled to close there 
was approximately 80,000 fish in the stream with no appearance of any 
abundance of fish coming in from the Gulf or in the Prince William 
Sound proper. At that time these operators of fish traps approached 
the Fish and Wildlife Service through the regional director and asked 
him to come over with the idea of extending the season. The fisher- 
men protested any thought of extending the season. However, the— 
I do not like to use the word “Fish and Wildlife.” I will say the 
Department of the Interior representative gave the extension of 60 
hours to the fisheries on Prince William Sound over the protests of 
the fishermen, and managed to wipe up the last remaining spawn fish. 
So instead of salvaging any small escapement we could have had that 
year—if you will turn to oe last page here—opposite 1953 you will 
see a case pack of 168,897 cases of fish and over next to it you will 
see the figure of 344,307. That was the actual in total escapement of 
the fish that managed to get past the traps, get up the stream and be 
allowed to seed for the coming cycle. There is a 2-year cycle on 
these things. You get the returns in 2 years. If we go down ‘to 1955 
we got the return from those fish. We had no fish go out there and 
got a return of six hundred some thousand. We got a 2-to-1 return 
which is very important. We should normally have a 7-to-1 return. 
Anyway, the Fish and Wildlife Service managed to give an extension 
and we lost what spawn fish we could have had. 

Does that answer your question, sir ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes;it does. Thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. These contentions, we believe, are proved by the ex- 
ample of the Copper River and Bering River fisheries which have 
been on the increase over the past sever aly years. There are no traps on 
the Copper River and Bering River. At least 95 percent of the gear 
is owned by individual fishermen. The canneries involved loc sally 
are conservation-minded. The control of the Copper and Bering fish- 
eries has been more at a local level than the Prince William Sound. 

There does not seem to be any political pressure coming in there. 
Good results have been attained. Sure different from the results on 
Prince William. 

Mr. Barrierr. At that point your prepared text says: 

How different the results on Prince Wililam Sound attained by the remote 
control of fisheries by vulnerable officials of the Department of the Interior 
located many miles from Cordova. 

What do you mean when you say “vulnerable officials ?’ 

Mr. Hansen. This is our own opinion in the matter. We feel that 
the Department of the Interior officials who control the fisheries are 
subject to political pressure by these trap owners. There is no black 
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and white proof on it except how could a Department of the Interior 


official who knows the necessary escapement of Prince William Sound 

ive an extension to the trap operators when there is absolutely no 
indication of even a possibility, a remote possibility, to get enough 
fish in the stream to seed it? Why could that happen ? 

Mr. Bartietr. You would say they are vulnerable in what sense? 

Mr. Hansen. Vulnerable in what sense? Well, if we wished to 
develop that we might get into some unpleasantness here. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Second, we want to go into the fisheries transfer bill. We, through 
our Delegate to Congress, asked for control of our fisheries in Alaska 
and he has presented bill after bill. It appears that serious consider- 
ation by Congress has been lacking. Fishing is our main producing 
industry in Alaska. Actually the industry that produces something. 
We are not taking into consideration tax money thrown into construc- 
tion and so forth. I mean something that is actually produced. We 
feel it is the No. 1 industry in Alaska. 

Mr. Dawson. Over what period of years have the fish-trap bills 
been introduced ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. I was digging through my files the other day and I 
got a letter dated over Delegate Dimond’s signature in 1934. At that 
time there was agitation. 

Mr. Dawson. All through the years? 

Mr. Hansen. All through the years. 

We think fishing is the main producing industry in Alaska and we 
are dissatisfied with the Department of the Interior’s management of 
this resource. If we establish our own Alaska Department of Fish- 
eries we believe it would be well able to manage our fisheries. Even 
with this lowest ebb of fisheries. we are hoping we can get control of 
our own affairs and the reason we have not got it we believe, the con- 
sidered political reasoning, not good sound reasons, are the reasons 
we have not got control of our fisheries today. 

The fishermen ask the committee to work toward an immediate 
passage of the fisheries transfer bill when the Congress next convenes. 

Third, we want to express our disappointment over the appoint- 
ments to the United States section of the North Pacific Fisheries Com- 
mission. Since the inception of the tripartite treaty we have pleaded 
a resident Alaskan who is a qualified fisheries man be appointed to 
the Commission. Again we have been ignored, and appointments have 
been made on purely political matters, and qualifications have been 
overlooked. 

Mr. Bartierr. Those appointments are made by whom? 

Mr. Hansen. By the President, by the administration. 

Mr. Bartierr. By the President direct ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

With the Japanese high-seas fisheries this year taking 60 million 
fish as their target—they have just about got it now. I believe the 
last word was 57 million fish they had, take 60 million fish—it appears 
the Commission could well accommodate a qualified Alaska fisheries 
man. It might be pointed out the Japanese high-seas salmon pack 
this year might suall: exceed the entire Alaska pack. That is rather 
hard to believe, but it could be possible. Final figures are not in on 
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it. The fact that the Japanese are catching the immature fish out 
there certainly indicates the possibility some of these fish may be 
American fish, and certainly it is necessary to have a capable Commis- 
sion to protect our fisheries against the ever-increasing encroachment 
on the fisheries by the Japanese. 

In closing, I will repeat a statement made by Mr. C. Chester Carlson 
to the House Subcommittee on Alaskan Problems of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, on Delegate Bartlett’s bill, H. R. 
1515, 81st Congress, held in Cordova, November 2, 1949. Mr. Carlson 
at that time was a 35-year resident fisherman of Alaska and a member 
of the Territorial legislature. I quote Mr. Carlson: 

Well, I don’t know exactly what you gentlemen wish me to say. There have 
been volumes and volumes previously submitted, both written and orally, and, to 
my knowledge, we have gotten no relief, we have gotten nothing for our trouble. 

Most of us feel as Mr. Carlson does. We find that the wishes of the 
voters of Alaska, the memorials to Congress by our legislature, and 
the suggestions and applications by our Delegate are relegated to the 
security of the trash can. However, we hope that this committee may 
do better for the fishermen than those of the past and our wishes and 
suggestions of Delegate Bartlett may receive some unbiased 
consideration. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. I am very much interested in your Alaska fisheries 
problem. I might mention, Mr. Hansen, that I am sorry I was unable 
to drive down the Seven Mile Road and see the salmon run. You have 
brought up what seems to me to be a very serious problem. Do the 
fish traps outside of the Cordova area affect your run of fish, or is the 
fish depletion here due to the use of fish traps in Prince William 
Sound ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. May I answer your question this way? At the begin- 
ning of my statement I said I would speak of Prince William Sound, 
this area, as affecting us. However, I believe as you go from district 
to district and area to area where there are fish traps you will find that 
these fish traps are affecting all areas of Alaska in the same manner. 
I believe from your question that you might have this in mind: Do 
these fish traps catch fish that belong in this area down in south- 
eastern ¢ 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. Hansen. As far as what reserve knowledge we have, properly 
I would say “No.” But the problem is the same in each area, the fish 
trap taking the fish, contributing to overfishing. So I could go into 
what has happened in southeastern Alaska, but I do not please to do 
so because I believe this concerns this particular area mostly. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, depletion occurs here in the Cordova 
area and another depletion may occur over at Anchorage, but the fish 
stay more or less within a certain area. 

Mr. Hansen. Fish return to their home streams. They return to 
the streams in which they were hatched, reared, survived their im- 
maturity, and they go to sea, obtain their growth and come back to 
the same streams from which they were born. 

Mrs. Prost. We have a few salmon in Idaho and just a few weeks 
ago I saw a beautiful fall run of salmon up the South Fork of the 
Salmon River and these fish had come many, many miles, but we 
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have a very short season and our salmon are quite sparse in compari- 
son to yours. You have no canneries operating due to the fact that 
Prince William Sound has been closed to fishing for 2 years. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Hansen. We have no canneries. 

Mrs. Prost. Your cannery is not operating due to the fact that fish- 
ing in this area was closed in 1954 and 1955. 

Mr. Hansen. So there be no confusion in the matter we had can- 
neries operating in Cordova that year. We have two types of fish- 
eries. We have a gill net, strictly gill-net fishery in Copper River 
and Bering River areas east of town. 

Mrs. Prost. Is that salmon? 

Mr. Hansen. That is salmon. And they have maintained—4 or 5 
major runs on Copper River maintained those canneries during the 
closed period. However, the total number of major canneries around 
the area have exceeded over 15 when the sound is open. Let me put 
it this way: The Copper River pack this year, which is a little bit 
better than the average, there being no fish traps, exceeded $2 million. 
That is broker’s price. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, you have tributaries coming into the 
sound on which there are no fish traps. 

Mr. Hansen. No; that direction is the sound. We have between 
the sound and the Copper River flats. The sound is a big body of 
salt water lying between these rock mountains and rock hills. It 
is blue. It is clear water. To the eastward we have the delta of 
the Copper River for the most part sandbars, mud flats, grass banks, 
and so forth. They are two entirely different types of fisheries, 
There is no relation between the Copper River-Bering River fisheries 
and the Prince William Sound fishing. The Prince William Sound 
fisheries, the fish are caught there by seines and traps. The fish on 
the Copper River are caught by gill nets. 

I do not know whether I incl myself clear. 

Mrs. Prost. Yes; I think I understand. The only impression I 
had was that all of your fishing around this area had been closed for 
the past 2 years but that is not true then if I understand you correctly. 
You do have fishing in the Copper River with gill nets. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. And that amounted to approximately $2 million this 
year where normally your income would total $11 million. 
$11 million. 

Mr. Hansen. We will say between 8 and 11 million. 

Mrs. Prost. Is 2 million the maximum income from fish this year? 

Mr. Hansen. Speaking of salmon? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. Hansen. I would say as a rough figure, I would say, “Yes.” 

Mrs. Prost. I think that is all. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to ask you, Bob, do you have a fish-trap 
bill pending in Congress now ? 

Mr. Bartrerr. That I do. That is before the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. Dawson. That is my next question. These bills do not come 
before our committee. We have nothing to do with them. That 
is before the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 
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Mr. Bartiert. That is before the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee. The fisheries transfer bill is before our committee. 

Mr. Dawson. But have you had any results on the fish-trap bill? 

Mr. Bartierr. Oh, no. We have had, during the course of the 
last 20 years, several hearings on identical bills or almost identical, 
two full-dress hearings, if I may so describe them, which brought 
to Washington many fishermen to testify in favor of the bill and 
none was ever reported by the committee. 

Mr. Dawson. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, very simply the reason is twofold. 

Mr. Dawson. The reason I am asking that question is this: You 
are talking about the administration and the Bureau of Fisheries 
being influenced. Here we are talking about Members of Congress 
now who run a committee. Why do they not report a bill out? 

Mr. Barrierr. I was going to say I would give you a twofold 
answer. Maybe in all fairness I should give a threefold answer. 
One prong of that answer was going to say that the salmon industry 
was always able to bring more ‘influence, if that is the correct word, 
to bear than the people of Alaska. And the second was that we have 
never persuaded, in all of history, the Department of the Interior 
that our cause is just. So the combination of the Department of the 
Interior and the salmon industry has uniformly been too much for 
us. And to add now by way of postscript, maybe we have not been 
effective in presenting our case. 

Mr. Dawson. Lhad no reflection on your efforts, Bob. 

Mr. Barrierr. I understand that but I wanted to add that and 
then to say I do not believe it because I remember, not on account 
of any efforts that I made or any testimony that I gave, but within 
the last 10 years we have had 15 fishermen come down on 1 of my 
bills for AMska and I have never heard more eloquent testimony or 
factual testimony or testimony that in my opinion could be more 
persuasive. I thought that even in spite of the continued opposition 
of the Department of the Interior and the salmon industry that the 
subcommittee would be bound to report the bill out and we were 
horrified when the meeting concluded to have the chairman state 
that he could not report the bill out because he had just received a 
wire from a cannery operator who stated it would not be convenient 
for him to come to Washington at that time to testify. So the matter 
would go over. In other w ords, we were not effective. 

Mr. Dawson. Who was the chairman of the committee at that 
time ? 

Mr. Bartiert. I cannot recall at the moment. 

Mr. Dawson. I just want to simply say this: I was up here in 
1947 and covered the Territory with this same congressional com- 
mittee and while we do not have anything to do with these fish-tre ap 
bills I was very much impressed with the testimony I heard all over 
this area and down in southeastern Alaska on beh: lf of these fisher- 
men and I cannot for the life of me understand why we cannot get 
some action on these fish-trap bills. As far as the influence of the 

canning industry is concerned, to my way of looking at it, they are 
the biggest asset you have got in favor of your fish- trap laws, because 
after all you people are more numerous than they. 
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They may have more money than you but the average Congressman 
is influenced more by the underdog, the fellow who is trying to do 
what we think is the right thing. 7 have never found any influence 
as far as I am concerned being exerted on me by the canning industry. 
If they did it would just work the other way around. I cannot help 
but believe that other Congressmen feel the same way about it. As far 
as I am concerned I will do everything I can, Bob, to get a bill passed 
to transfer control of fisheries to the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. Bartierr. I imagine only a sense of decorum, Mr. Dawson, 
keeps the people in this room from rising and cheering you for that 
statement. 

Mr. Dawson. I can simply say that I know if other Members could 
come up here and hear the testimony all over the area everywhere you 
go, all the same testimony, they w ould surely come away feeling ‘the 
same way about it. 

Mr. Bartuert. I think you are right. 

Mr. Dawson. After all what is the Fish and Wildlife Service for 
but to further the development of fish and wildlife? That is their re- 
sponsibility and when they go ahead and take action which does just 
the opposite of that by destroying it, they certainly ought to be thrown 
out of office. That is the way I feel about it. ‘Those are pretty strong 
words but that is it. [Applause. | 

Mr. Barrierr. They lost their sense of decorum. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Hansen, have you had any correspondence with Mr. 
Albert Day ? 

Mr. Hansen. Albert Day ? 

Mr. Urr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hansen. It is my understanding Albert Day is no 4onger con- 
nected with the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Urr. That is correct, but I want to know if you had in your 
files any communications to him and from him ? 

Mr. Hansen. I do not know whether Mr. Day ever answered any 
of my letters. I have quite a volume of correspondence with other 
top officials of the Department of the Interior. Mr. Day was in Cor- 
dova several times since I have been executive secretary before his re- 
tirement. However, I do not believe that Mr. Day came here for 
the purpose of discussing fisheries. He always came during the duck 
season and was not in Cordova very long. 

Mr. Urrr. You would say then he had not been helpful to the fishing 
industry ; that is, to the fishermen’s point of view. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes: 1 would agree with you there. 

Mr. Ur. That he has not? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. . 

Mr. Urr. Have you had any correspondence with his successor ? 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Farley? 

Mr. Urr. Yes. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes; I have had considerable, or some correspondence 
with him; yes. 

Mr. Urr. You have laid your problem before him ? 

Mr. Hansen. These problems as far as fish traps, transfer bills 
and so forth, as I stated in my last paragraph there, we have about 
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come to the conclusion there is no use going any further with them. 
It is with some reluctance the fishermen came to this hearing because 
we have been to so many of them with very poor results. That is no 
reflection upon the present committee but the past committees. But 
my correspondence with Mr. Farley has been probably on other mat- 
ters. The last correspondence was concerning the fisheries hearing 
we had on September 17, the Fish and Wildlife Service outlined a 
fishing season that would end September 18 for the final run of the 
fisheries in the C opper River Flats and set the date for the fisheries 
hearings September 17, the day before the fishing season closed and 
I took issue with Mr. Farley on that jarticular point and I did receive 
a reply from him saying he was not going to change the date. That 
is about the level of my correspondence with Mr. Farley. 

Mr. Urr. The thing is, I was just wanting to see for the record 
whether you had exhausted that further administrative source because 
I can see no reason for committees, and I have said it a dozen times, 
withholding needed legislation just because some departmental bu- 
reaucrat refuses to report and even though his report were unfavorable 
if the preponderance of evidence shows that the legislation is proper, 
I am all in favor of overruling any bureaucrats who try to stand in 
the way of what the Congress who is elected to a legislation—that 
they should exercise their own judgment for the benefit of the people. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Dr. Taylor ? 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, maybe it would be possible to draft 
that piece of legislation in a different fashion and get it referred over 
to the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. Then perhaps we 
can get action on it. Wedo on all your other bills. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor, I think you are grossly optimistic in 
this case because we have had the fisheries transfer bill before our 
committee and we have been waiting now for a report from the In- 
terior Department ever since the Congress opened. 

Would you agree with me, Mr. Hansen, that people of Alaska have 
received the back of the hand on these vital subjects from the Repub- 
lican administration and from its predecessor Democratic adminis- 
tration ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. Repeatedly. 

Mr. Bartierr. It has not mattered much, has it, whether the ad- 
ininistration in power was Democratic or Republican so far as action 
on these vital bills is concerned ? 

Mr. Hansen. May I just digress. I do not know if I am going to 
answer your question or not. We had the same results from Mr. 
Chapman when he was the Secretary of the Interior we have from 
Mr. McKay. The only difference has been that Secretary Chapman 
did not come to Alaska and tell us we were not ladies and gentlemen. 
That is about the only way I can qualify it. 

Mr. Bartierr. Within your memory has any Secretary of the In- 
terior ever endorsed a bill to transfer the fisheries or to abolish fish 
traps ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. Ickes, Krug, Chapman, McKay, no. Not to my 
knowledge. 
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Mr. Dawson. That covers the period from 1933 up to the present 
time, does it not? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Hansen, in the Anchorage newspaper, Anchorage 
Times of Wednesday September 21, 1955, under a San Francisco 
dateline of September 21, United Press, I find a statement in which 
Mr. Abe Letto, union business agent for the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, 
I believe states—— 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Mr. Tayxor (reading) : 

Denies published reports that the Alaska salmon industry was faced with 
the problem of the salmon migrating southward. 

I wonder if you might comment on that very briefly. 

Mr. Hansen. I do not think I understand. Abe Letto says 

Mr. Taytor. Apparently there have been published reports which 
state that the Alaska salmon industry has suffered because the salmon 
has migrated to the south and Mr. Letto denies that, indicating he 
does not agree with whoever it is that published these reports. 

Mr. Hansen. The thought was the depletion was caused by fish. 

Mr. Taytor. Moving southward. 

Mr. Hansen. Moving southward. We keep up with as much of the 
technical information as is available to us and as far as we know that 
has never been brought up for even mention in any of the fisheries 
trade journals, or any one I know of. 

Mr. Tayvor. At least your fishermen do not feel that the fish have 
gone to warmer waters. 

Mr. Hansen. No; they feel some of them might have gone to Japan 
but not to California. 

Mr. Taytor. The earlier part of the statement is that the Japanese 
are blamed for Alaska salmon depletion, and I believe you touched 
on that. The author has reason to believe the Japanese have been 
taking immature fish. 

Mr. Hansen. There is no doubt they have been taking immature 
fish but whose fish they are taking has not been established by research 
as yet. 

Mr. Taytor. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Hansen, I have a multitude, literally, of ques- 
tions I would desire to put to you but time is going to be short and I 
am going to forego them. I have asked them all of you at previous 
hearings anyway. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Robert Opland, would you identify yourself. 





STATEMENT OF ROBERT N. OPLAND 


Mr. Ortanp. My name is Robert Neal Opland. 

Mr. Bartierr. And the subject you are going to discuss ? 

Mr. Optanp. I am down on the list as speaking on mines and min- 
erals but, being an attorney, I will naturally not say a word about 
that. I hope there is an attorney on this committee, since what I have 
to say will be partially directed from the attorney’s angle. 

Mr. Bartierr. You have two confronting you in the personages of 
Mr. Utt and Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Ortanp. Good. I am very glad to see they are there. 
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Briefly, I want to discuss two problems facing an attorney relative 
to the laws which we now have concerning mentally ill in the Territory. 
The first is the simple problem of an attorney who under our present 
laws is appointed to defend a man who is accused of insanity. And I 
use the terms “appointed,” “defend,” and “accuse” in their proper 
sense. That is just exactly what happens. 

Now in a small town such as we have here quite frequently that 
attorney will know the defendant and call him personally. The at- 
torney has a twofold duty in a case where he is appointed to defend 
an accused. Always an attorney is supposed to represent his client’s 
best interest, of course. He is also supposed to defend that man 
against the charges brought. Now it may well be that the attorney 
feels that the best interests of his client will be served if he under- 
goes treatment for a mental illness. 

I fail to see how an attorney can at the same time defend a man 
and act in his best interests in a case such as that. 

The second problem arises from adding factors to the first problem. 
A factor which I would add is that of the criminally insane, a man 
who has committed a crime and the attorney who is faced with the 
logical line of defense of a plea of insanity. He may or his brother 
in the profession may be appointed to defend that same man in an 
insanity hearing. The question arises, what to do? Should you 
actually defend ‘the man as the law s says you should or should you act 
in his best interests and try to show he is in fact insane so he can 
be treated for that? It is almost a problem of professional ethics. 

I understand that these problems may under a bill presently before 
the Congress be subject to solution by our own legislature, and I only 
hope that this committee does what it can to see that that legislation 
does go through. 

Another subject on which I wish to talk briefly is that of Indian 
problems and I wish to bring up only one point. I would like to 
remind this committee that the Congress of the United States has 
never, despite the many years that Alaska has been a Territory, 
actually defined the status of the native residents of Alaska. There 
are many acts which have been passed that presumed that the native 
is a ward of the Government. 

Now those acts have never been hee questioned until the recent 
ease of the United States v. The City of Kodiak. In this case the 
validity of an act of Congress setting aside Indian lands within town- 

ship areas, that is setting them aside and apart from taxation, liter- 
ally—and I believe the attorneys here will recognize my phrase— 
liter ally creating a perpetuity in that land, that is, without the per- 
mission of the Secretary of the Interior that land can never be trans- 
ferred, can never be mortgaged, can never be taxed, can never get out 
of that man’s family without the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior. That law was directly attacked on the ground of: Is the 
native a ward of the Government? The district court here upheld 
the law on the grounds that the native was in fact a ward of the Gov- 
eriment. However, what will happen to that decision when it hits 
the circuit court of appeals—and I have no doubt that it will—is, of 
course, a matter of conjecture. 

However, whichever way that decision goes, it is my feeling that 
Congress should definitely state the native people of the Territory 
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of Alaska either are or are not wards. They are sort of sitting on 
the fence there and letting the courts do the job that Congress should 
do. 

If it is decided that the native people are not wards of the Gov- 
ernment then I do not know who the gentleman is you mentioned with 
the native service here, but he is going to find himself attempting to 
administer laws the majority of which will be found unconstitutional. 

Mr. Bartierr. He probably would be happy to say at the moment 
he is director of education and does not have any other responsibilities. 

Mr. Optanp. In that case he may be sitting in a pretty nice position 
if what I think might happen does happen. 

The third thing I wish to bring up is in addition to statements 
made by Mr. Rosswog concerning the land problem here. 

It may be wondered why—lI do not believe the Forest Service has 
ever withdrawn one of their deeds under special use permits—or 
rather one of their leases under permit—why, in a situation like that 
people should want title to the land when they can build their house 
and apparently feel secure. Yet there is the problem of mortgaging 
and borrowing money on that land. It cannot be done. Locally, 
there are lots along—perhaps a geography would be in order. 

There are roughly three roads leading out of the town of Cordova: 
Three Mile Bay Road going south; Seven Mile Road on the north side 
of the lake; and what is sometimes referred to as Thirteen Mile Road 
or Copper River Highway, on the south side of Lake Eyak. There 
are lots presently opened that legislation has been passed or at least 
administrative orders have been passed allowing that land to be with- 
drawn from the Forest Service at the time someone settled so they 
can be returned to the public domain and thus homesited or home- 
steaded or whatever. I do not feel that the Forest Service or any 
other agency should say which direction a town will logically grow. 
Many people want lots out either Seven or Thirteen Mile Road. 
Presently the only place you can get is out Three Mile Bay Road. I 
do not feel that is a good situation. You have there the idea of 
human beings saying where a town is to grow after Nature said where 
the townistobe. I believe there isa similar situation in Washington, 
D. C., where someone once said, “We will build a city here,” and they 
have had trouble ever since. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to comment very briefly on each one of 
the points you have brought up. 

First, as to the mental health bill. I suppose that is the one you had 
reference to. 

Mr. Optanp. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. We have been taking testimony throughout the Ter- 
ritory and I think you can be assured we are going to wits everything 
within our power to see the mental health bill is passed. It is now 
through our committee and pending before the Rules Committee. 
That will go a long way toward solving some of the problems you 
have been confronted with. I do not know whether you are familiar 
with it or not. 

Mr. Orianp. Vaguely. 

Mr. Dawson. On to your next question as to the definition of who 
is a native, the status of the native, we have been grappling with this 
question of aboriginal titles for a long time. Then that of necessity 
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is tied up with the definition of which degree of blood relationship 
is necessary to go into the question of who isa native. I think that 
is defined under our Indian laws now. But as to defining what these 
aboriginals’ rights are in land is a question which the Congress has 
av oided, thinking that the Supreme Court was going to settle that 
for us. Apparently they have not and the time is going to come when 
we are going to be forced to settle it. I agree with you, it must be 
settled because the future development of Alaska is dependent upon 
a settlement of the Indian or native rights. 
The other question I think we have already covered with previous 
witnesses. 
Mr. Opuanp. Yes. 
Mr. Bartiertr. Mr. Utt? 
Mr. Urr. I have no questions. 
Mr. Bartietr. Mr. McFarland ? 
Mr. McFartanp. I have no questions. 
Mr. Bartietr. Dr. Taylor. 
Mr. Taytor. I would like to have Mr. Opland elaborate a little bit 
more on this Kodiak situation. I am not familiar with that subject 
and I wonder if he could very briefly explain it. 
Mr. Optanp. Briefly, the case was this: The city of Kodiak sought 
to tax certain land which had been deeded to natives residing in Ko- 
diak and who held their titles under deeds given them by the Depart- 
ment of Land Management which contained provisions restricting 
both the transfer of those lots and the taxation of those lots by the 
city of Kodiak. Now the city of Kodiak sought to tax those lots and 
in order to do so they had to attack the title to those lots, or I should 
say, the restrictive covenant through which those titles were trans- 
ferred to the natives. And the only direct attack which could be made 
at that time, there were several other incidental attacks but the main 
attack was on the constitutionality of those titles, based (1) upon 
whether the natives of the city of Kodiak were civilized or uncivilized 
people, that goes back to the Russian case of 1886 and the treaty of 
cession and 14 other things, and also upon the ground that since the 
United States had never definitely declared, that is the C ongress, as- 
suming, of course, it is true that Congress has the power to say who 
is the ward of the United States Government, based upon the fact 
that the Congress had never stated these are wards. 
That went in turn to the question of whether or not they were civ- 
ilized or uncivilized natives under the old Russian definition. The 
uncivilized native under the Russian definition was long ago in the 
case of Jn Re Annook, decided by Judge Wickersham many years ago, 

determined to be a ward of the Government by judicial status. That 
case was never appealed and so far as the courts of Alaska are con- 
cerned today that is law. 

The uncivilized native, generally speaking the native of the north 
coast of Alaska, that is the Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean coast and 
the interior native are by judicial decree determined to be wards of 
the Government. But the civilized native was in the same case of /n 
Re Annook—the civilized or uncivilized status of the native was de- 
termined by the status of the tribe under Russian domination. Did he 
live in a Russian town? Did he act by authority of the Russian town, 
and did he accept the authority of the Russian orthodox tribe, that is 
his tribe as a whole? 
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This attack, as I say, was turned down by the third division court 
here. I assume and I believe correctly, the case will go to the United 
States Court of Appeals to find out whether that decision is or is not 
correct, 

Mr. Taytor. Would you suggest we look further into that when we 
get into Kodiak? 

Mr. Opianp. I do not believe it is a question of looking into that 
ene one because that is merely the first time the problem has 

een raised. It just happened to be raised in Kodiak. It could be 
raised anywhere where there are these restrictive deeds or other legis- 
lation which must of necessity regard the natives as a ward of the Gov- 
ernment. It just happened to come up in that particular place. I 
believe it is just a matter of someone saying, “Look, these people are 
wards,” or “these people are not.” 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you recall under what authority of law these 
restricted deeds were granted to the natives of Kodiak ? 

Mr. Optanp. Under what authority of law? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Opranp. 48 United States Code 35, unless my memory serves 
me wrong. 

Mr. Barrierr. Your memory reminds me of that of our counsel, 
George Abbott, who is conducting in company with Mr. O’Brien hear- 
ings in Anchorage today. He can name every bill and every public 
law and I think your demonstration is on a par. 

Mr. Optanp. My memory is aided by the fact that I was working 
as a law clerk for Judge McCarry when he was working on that case. 

Mr. Barrietr. What does that particular section contain ? 

Mr. Optanp. That contains a statement that when a survey of pub- 
lic lands within a proposed townsite area is made those lots which 
are found to be occupied by Indian or Eskimo natives of Alaska may 
be set aside to the native and deeded to him, provided, however, that 
land so deeded cannot be sold or mortgaged or in any way hypothe- 
cated without prior permission of the Secretary of the Interior and 
further provided this section will in no way lay this land open to 
taxation. 

Mr. Barruerr. Was there any covenant in the treaty of cession 
which might have brought that law about? 

Mr. Optanp. No. In fact that law somewhat flies in the face of 
the treaty of cession in that it nowhere provides for any differentiation 
between the “civilized or uncivilized” native. That was one of the 
main attacks which counsel for the city of Kodiak made. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Mr. Dawson ? 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to comment if you were clerk to Judge 
McCarry when the decision was made I assume you prepared the 
research. We can therefore assume the decision is correct and the 
Supreme Court will uphold it. You have therefore probably an- 
swered your own question, have you not? 

Mr. Orranp. Oh, if that. were only true. I merely raise the ques- 
tion, sir. I do not propose the answer. 

Mr. Bartietr. We will take a short recess. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Allen, would you identify yourself for the 
record. 
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STATEMENT OF GRAYSON ALLEN, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 
AND CITY ATTORNEY, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. Auten. I am Grayson C. Allen. 

Mr. Bartiertr. Do you occupy an official position in Alaska, Mr. 
Allen? 

Mr. Auten. Yes; I am United States commissioner and city 
attorney. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Auten. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Bartterr. elt in your own manner. What is the subject ? 

Mr. Aten. The planned subject is mines and minerals. Being a 
lawyer instead of a miner, I guess my testimony might be somewhat 
mixed, however. 

Mr. Dawson. We are glad to welcome you as a member of the great 
fraternity. You just go yahead and we will enjoy ourselves. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. Back a good many years ago I was fairly 
familiar with mining and especially coal, having come from the coal 
mining region of Kentucky-Pennsylvania- -Ohio, in that territory. 
That was 30 years ago and I have not had much to do with mining 
since. I might say this: I have been in the Territory only—it is a 
little more than a year since I came to Alaska. 

During the year I have been here, the fine Alaska spirit I met with 
when I came and the positive determination that I found in the var- 
ious localities where I have traveled, and that has been pretty well 
over the Territory, men of such determination and spirit and fortitude 
that they went about doing things—I was so favorably impressed with 
it that I want to consider “myself a permanent Alaskan from now on 
and fight the battle along with other Alaskans. That is the way I feel 
about the Territory and my wife feels the same way, so we are here 
under those conditions. 

From the mining viewpoint I noticed this, immediately after my 
arrival, flying : about over the Territory as I did last year, in the course 
of my work, that there were numerous mineral deposits in Alaska. 
And I did not know at that time—I have read quite a little bit since, 
and gathered other information—that there are millions and millions 
and many millions of dollars worth of wealth locked up in the bosom 
of the earth in Alaska. There are many different metals and the great 
coal and oil deposits that we have here. I was just more favorably 
impressed the more I looked into the future. 

So I came to the next question that impressed me adversely, when- 
ever I looked around for heavy industry I did not see any. There is no 
heavy industry. There are no foundries. There are no steel plants. 
There are no oil refineries or any of the other things that go to make 
for as stable and substantial an economy as Alaska should have. It 
is fringe industry, it is service, is what we see in Anchorage, in Fair- 
banks, in Juneau, and all the other cities, but nobody is producing the 
basic commodities that go to make for a stable community. That is 
what we hope to have in Alaska. That is what we are entitled to, what 
we should have. 

That brings on the risk of capital. Where is the capital coming 
from to develop these industries? There is plenty of it down in the 
States and according to the best information I have at present, and 
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I think it is pretty accurate, there is more than $10 billion now of 
American ¢ apital operating over here in Canada and supporting and 
developing Canadian industry, mines, oilfields, gasfields, and the great 
gas mines they are building over there to the distance of as many as 
2,500 miles, I believe, at 2 cost of many millions of dollars everywhere 
they turn. That is risk capital going into Canada that should be com- 
ing here developing Alaska but is not under our conditions. 

Well capitalized, they are people who like to invest their funds, yes, 
they have it available to them and they would come to Alaska and 
invest it and develop Alaska if Alaska had the chance that it should 
have and the privileges that those people should have if they come in 
here and develop and expend their money. 

If the laws were relaxed to such an extent—getting back to Mr. 
Rosswog’s question, which is basically mine—if it were a State where 
men would feel like when they came and invested their millions they 
were going to have something to say about it and control of the oper- 
ation of the industries they were fixing to develop instead of coming 
under merely Territorial status under the adverse conditions that 
exist here from many viewpoints. We might say transportation is 
one of the major problems. You produce a large commodity in this 
locality, you cannot transport it to some other. I noticed that last 
year, last season particularly, at Palmer. I was interested in that 
farm development up there. I had followed it very carefully since 
it started back in the early thirties. 

Last year I found it to be that they could produce a great quantity 
of agricultural products but whenever they produced them they had 
no way of disposing of it except what was consumed locally. They 
could not afford to transport anywhere except Anchorage. Pretty 
soon they supplied the demands for potatoes and other commodities. 
Then there was no market for the rest of it because it could be bought 
and shipped from Seattle up here cheaper than it could be freighted 
from there to any other community. 

So all of it everywhere you turn, it gets back to the basic problem 
of if we were a State of our own, if we had control of our own affairs, 
risk capital would move in, industry would move in, then thousands 
more of good substantial determined people would move in and not 
the floaters who come to gather up a few thousand dollars and do it 

uick and get back out of Alaska with it. There is a lot of that 
that has been going on for years, I understand. I have seen a lot 
in the past year I have been here. 

The construction industry, they come. They make lots of money, 
high wages and expensive living, of course. But they will gather up 
a large sum of money and take it back to the States where they came 
from. They did not come with the expectation of staying and. be- 
coming citizens. Those kinds are not going to build Alaska or any 
other place e, 

But the kind of people that are here, those having been here for a 


time, and the kind I have found in Cordova, and the reason I believe | 


it so much and I have only been here 3 or 4 months, I have become 
acquainted with people here and find that fine determined spirit 
everywhere I turn, everybody goes at it with the spirit of deter- 
mination. When they start out to do something they do it. That 
is the way we are operating, but we are practic ~ally a one-industry 
town here as you have heard these other men testify. 
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The fishing industry is largely the economy of the locality, and it 
is about all it can be ‘until we get some of these other things. 

There is a great coal deposit, enormous coal deposit down here 
about 80 or 90 miles south of here. There are a and millions 
of tons of good coal down there that is wanting to be mined. And 
what is not consumed in industrial plants and for general fuel pur- 
poses otherwise, well, we have the most excellent harbors here for 
export to ship it away from here into other markets. The same 
thing with our oil, millions of barrels of oil. It wants to get out so 
bad it is seeping its way out and we have some in yard seepage, surface 
seepage. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you have oil right in the Cordova area, Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. Not to our immediate knowledge. However, we feel 
sure it is here. The known deposits down below the pool we do know 
about. 

Mrs. Prosr. At Cordova ? 

Mr. Autien. South of here, Katalla, that area. 

Mrs. Prosr. How far ? 

Mr. Auten. Eighty or ninety miles. The only way to get in and 
out right now is by air and, of course, by boat. “But the most of the 
supplies taken in and out of that development are being flown in 
from here. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you have coal deposits close to Cordova? 

Mr. Auten. That is about the nearest, I guess, unless it would be in 
the mountains back this way, and it has never been explored. There 
has been no incentive to go into it because there is no possibility of 
developing it, and as far as I know there has not been any extensive 
tests made. But it is known down this way, there are some samples 
of it back on the table, fine rich coal, comparable with West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania coal in that locality, and very fine clean grade, I 
understand. What I have seen of it is very beautiful coal. 

Mr. Taytor. Are there metallic minerals here ? 

Mr. Auten. Not in that immediate area. 

Mr. Taytor. But there are elsewhere in Alaska ? 

_Mr. Aten. North of us here, yes; in the Copper River area, prac- 

‘ally everything up in there. The richest copper deposits, I under- 
ri in the world are up there, up in the Kennecott area. We were 
up there recently and took a look, on a flying trip on a weekend, and 
where Kennecott moved away and left it and still laying up there is 
millions of tons of rich copper ore up there and it is said to be, and I 
think it is true, that there is copper ore up there so rich it is hard to 
mine. It is so soft that a charge of dynamite or whatever the charge 
of explosive is that is used to pl: ice it out, it just tears out a small hole 
and does not pull out a great quantity of ore. The ore is so rich and 
has such a heavy copper content and is so soft and pliable it is really 
hard to mine in that respect, because of the richness of it. 

There is a great quantity of it up there but there is no risk capital 
going there to get it. It is going to South America and the Malay 
Peninsula and elsewhere. 

Mrs. Prost. Is there placer mining around Cordova? 

Mr. Auten. Not in this immediate area I do not think there is. If 
there is it is on a very small scale. 

Mrs. Prost. Are there any lode gold mines? 
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Mr. Auuen. Yes, there are a few small ones but they are not in 
operation. None in operation. Maybe slightly, but not to any great 
extent, I do not believe. 

Mr. Urr. These properties, are they still owned by Kennecott 
Copper? 

Mr. Auten. I understand they are. 

Mr. Urr. Are they patented properties? 

Mr. Auten. I think it is, way back many years ago. 

Mr. Urr. Does the Territory have a tax on minerals in place or 
only upon extraction ? 

Mr. Auten. I am really not sufficiently informed on those thin 
to know. I have only been here a short while and would not be able 
to answer that question. 

Mr. Urr. It would certainly seem to me if there was a tax on 
minerals in place it would enforce disposition or operation. 

Mr. Auien. I do not understand that except for the fact it is a 
very old operation probably patented many years ago. I am sure it 
was. And they do have title to it. What sort of taxes they have to 
pay on it, I do not have that information. I wish I did. 

Mr. Dawson. It is my understanding they high-graded that prop- 
erty and took the richest ore; that the ore they have there now is not 
as rich as the ore they took out. However, they are acquiring addi- 
tional properties, not only those they already had but surrounding 
properties, with the thought in mind eventually they are going to 
start operations again when they figure it is profitable. 

Mr. Auten. It as my information there is a great quantity of very 
rich ore up there yet, probably just as good as there ever was. I talked 
to a couple of young geologists, I believe they were,a month ago. We 
were up there. And they were of the opinion—lI asked a good many 
questions about the copper deposits, and their information was it was 
probably as rich as any that had been mined here before. 

Mr. Dawson. It would be profitable now with copper at 50 cents a 

ound. 
7 Mr. Auten. Right. They are getting it out of Canada but there is 
nobody up here. 

Mr. Dawson. There is no profit in taking gold out of the lode opera- 
tion with gold frozen at $35 an ounce and wages at the price they are 
up here now. 

Mr. Autuen. No, and labor conditions as it is. Labor is so high 
there would be no profit in it. I guess another hampering feature on 
the development of the copper would be from the labor angle. I un- 
derstand that was one of the troubles back when they shut the mine 
down. 

Mrs. Prost. How long have you lived in Alaska, Mr. Allen ? 

Mr. Auuen. A little more than a year. I just came last year. I 
have been in Cordova about 3 months. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Dawson ? 

Mr. Dawson. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No quesions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. McFarland ? 

Mr. McFartanp. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor ? 
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Mr. Taytor. No questions. 
Mr. Bartietrr. Thank you, Mr. Allen. 

The next witness, if my colleagues will permit, does not appear on 
his own motion but mine. You have heard his name mentioned befor e 
when Mr. Hansen was testifying. He is an expert on the subject of 
fisheries. I consider him one of the great men of Alaska, one of the 
finest men I have ever known in my life. 

If you would come forward, Mr. C. Chester Carlson, I am sure the 
committee would be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF C. CHESTER CARLSON 


Mr. Cartson. Thank you, See Bartlett, for the glowing ap- 
praisal of my ability and character. I certainly appreciate that, and 
the opportunity to say a few words. 

I hope that anything I say will not be misconstrued and the com- 
mittee thinks that I am casting any reflections on the sincerity of their 
mission. 

It has been my opportunity to testify in Congress three different 
times, once under the late Delegate Dimond on abolition of the fish 
traps; and another time for a bill that Delegate Bob Bartlett intro- 
duced for the same thing, to abolish the fish traps; and another time 
I testified in relation to the Japanese encroaching on the fisheries in 
Alaskan waters. 

Now a question arises in my mind as to just what good does it do 
for the ordinary individual Alaskan or anybody else to testify be fore 
any committee whether it is here or in Congress. ro, has been 
volumes, it seems to me, spoken orally and written, and we have done, 
I think—we have undertaken every method that we could exhaust 
to convey to the Congress just exactly what we wish. 

There has been a referendum vote on the fish traps which carried 
large. And that, itself, seemed to me should have been explanatory 
enough to let Congress pass legislation tht has been introduced by 
our Delegate. But it never got out of committee. 

So I just wonder whether it is worth a person’s while to even 
testify here because I know it is worthless to go back to the Congress 
and even say a word. It is just a waste of time and money and effort. 
That is my candid opinion. So I say, if you have any questions to 
ask me, I have been in this country 40 years. 

Mr. Bartierr. What do you do? 

Mr. Caruson. All that time I have been a commercial fisherman. 
So I will take no more of your time because I know the clock is really 
rolling around and you must be tired. 

Mr. Barrierr. Red, you have heard these committee members speak 
and you and I talked about it and agreed they were sincere. What 
would you have them do in respect to the fisheries ? 

Mr. Cartson. That isa big order. 

Mr. Bartierr. Are you for statehood ? 

Mr. Cartson. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Bartterr. Do you think that would go some distance in ieeting 
our fisheries problem ? 

Mr. Cartson. It should be the direct answer, I would say, if we 
would have the same authority as is vested in the other States. 
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Mr. Barrtierr. Lacking statehood, do you believe that we could do 
more with our fisheries than the Federal Government has done? 

Mr. Cartson. It is my understanding that it is the problem of the 
Bureau of Fisheries to perpetuate and propagate the salmon of the 
Territory, which it seems to me they have done a very poor job of. 
I think they have done really nothing, because years have passed, 
went on, there is less salmon for the fishermen, for the canners to 
process. And naturally the towns that are depending on that, their 
economy is wrapped up in there, they have less to subsist on. 

Mr. Dawson. Would you say they have done a better job in perpetu- 
ating themselves in office than they have in perpetuating the fish? 

Mr. Cartson. That is it exactly. You have spoken the words right 
well. 

Mr. Barterr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Carlson, I am very interested in your remarks, but 
you must remember there is a big turnover in Congress, and at least I, 
for one, am hearing some of your problems for the first time. We are 
hopeful that we can take back to Washington a great reservoir of val- 
uable material. Testimony from substantial citizens like yourself 
who have continued through the years to operate a business here should 
be of tremendous benefit when we lend our assistance to Delegate 
Bartlett in trying to sell other Members of Congress on your needs in 
Alaska. Members of this committee who are present are taking a 
nonpartisan approach to your problems; we are interested in the 
people of Alaska, and we are interested in trying to do something for 
you. Iam hopeful we may get passed some of the bills Delegate Bart- 
lett has been trying to get through for many years. I might add, 
however, even in the State of Idaho, some of us have been striving 
for several years to build one measly little dam, and we still do not 
have it. 

Mr. Dawson. A little one? 

Mrs. Prost. It is a pretty good-sized one, the high dam at Hells 
Canyon, and we are still a long way from construction stage. It takes 
many years sometimes, and we do become just a little impatient, but 
maybe with time and additional information presented in the right 
manner to new Members of Congress, we may yet be able to pass one at 
a time, some of the bills that will help you people in the Territory. 

Mr. Caruson. Mrs. Pfost, since 1920, that is not a very short time, 
collectively and individually we have fought the traps and there has 
been 2 or 3 bills introduced. That is 35 years. Now our patience is 
almost exhausted along with the fish. So I think you cannot say that 
we have not had patience. 

Mrs. Prost. I did not mean to imply, if I did, that you people have 
not been tolerant. 

Mr. Cartson. Threescore year and 10, and I am getting pretty 
close to that, and that is a lifetime, and I would like to see some of 
this accomplished in my lifetime. 

Mrs. Prost. I do not blame you at all. I thought perhaps you had 
made great progress in some things even though you have not been 
able to control the fish-trap problem. 

Mr. Cartson. Our Delegate asked me what I would like for this 
committee to do. I just do not know. If you could take that bill 
away from the Merchant Marine and Fisheries and really get it out 
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and get on the floor and kick it around I think it would help. As far 
as the committee that always takes care of that fish-trap bill, 1 have 
no faith whatever. It will never get out of committee. 

Mr. Bartierr. Would you not agree if this committee which has 
jurisdiction over the bill to transfer control of fisheries were to act, 
Alaska would be just as well off because it could do then whatever it 
wanted to do with traps? 

Mr. Cartson. Sure. That is right up our alley then. 

Mr. Dawson. I just want to compliment the witness on his state- 
ment. As I said before, I was up here in 1947 and heard this thing 
through, and I am just amazed that something has not been done 
about it. And I feel just as discouraged as you do. But I want to tell 
you that people do not get anywhere by getting too discouraged. It 
is just a continual fight, as Mrs. Pfost says. We have been at it since 
I have been in this thing. Of course, you say you have been at it since 
1920. But since, well, take all during the New Deal period in 1933 
when you had personne] in there supposed to be quite liberal, Mr. Ickes 
and Mr. Chapman and others who were in there and nothing was done. 
And we have been at it 2 years now and we have not done anything, 
and I want to tell you that I for one am going to make it a crusade and 
if I can help Bob in getting this thing moving I will do it. The only 
way you are going to get anywhere is just keep hitting at it. I am 
hopeful we are going to make some headway. I believe we will. I 
think you will find in the next half-dozen years—give us that long— 
you are going to find this thing solved either through statehood or 
transfer of the fisheries to the Territory, one or the other. 

Mr. Caruson. I am grateful for those remarks. That certainly 
gives me a little courage after 40 years as a resident. Like I say, 
most of us fishermen have been in the ring all these years and been in 
there fighting and pitching and nothing has been accomplished and 
our Delegates have been all for it. They really went down the line 
100 percent. But still the Congress refused. It seems to be the 
power that be the ones that really call the shots back there, and that 
is the canned salmon, incorporated. I guess they stop whatever we 
wish to see transpire. 

Mr. Dawson. This fellow Albert Day was in office during most of 
this time. Mr. Krug and Mr. Ickes and Mr. Chapman, and others 
that I can think of were supposed to be pretty liberal about some of 
these things. I cannot understand why it has not been done. I do 
not know what the arguments are on the other side, Bob. I have 
not heard them. 

Mr. Barrier. I do not want to take up the time of the group now 
because the hour is late, but I will give you the first chapter on the 
plane going back to Anchorage. 

Mr. Dawson. All right. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland ¢ 

Mr. McFarianp No questions 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Cartson. No. I will quit. You have other witnesses. i cer- 
tainly thank you. 
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Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much, Mr. Carlson. 
Mr. Barrverr. The next witness is Mr. Henrichs. Would you 
please state your name and give your address? 


STATEMENT OF HOLLIS HENRICHS, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. Henricus. Hollis Henrichs. I have been a resident for in 
excess of 20 years of Cordova. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Henricus. I will be required to digress from that considerably 
due to the shortness of time. 

Mr. Bartierr. Your subject is? 

Mr, Henricus. Forest resources. 

I had hoped when this was assigned to me that I would be a liaison. 
They had men in here who are completely engaged in the forestry 
industry, sawmills, logging, and so forth. As ‘yet they have not 
showed, so I will briefly review what we have in the area here. The 
Prince William Sound division of the Chugach National Forest 
amounts to some 3,400,000 acres. All of that is within Prince William 
Sound with the exception of Afognak Island. Why that is in Prince 
William Sound division I do not know, but it is. In this 3 million 
acres, roughly, that we have here, the existing potential of sawmills 
is roughly 18 million board-feet per year. That potential has never 
been reached. I think the highest production in any one year is 
roughly 10 million feet. 

The forestry officers I have conferred with on this indicate that 
the area would not stand a full potential production of 18 million 
feet per year because in this particular latitude it takes anywhere from 
80 to 120 years to produce the merchantable saw logs. So perhaps 
it is just as well that the potential is not reached with the existing: 
mills. 

But in the resources of our forests, if we had further diversification, 
if the existing mills had incentive for further refinement of the prod- 
uct, for example, the Alaska Railroad is a great user of ties, bridge 
structural timbers, and so on, but they import a great portion of 
those because they are creosoted. We are of the opinion that perhaps 
a creosoting plant in this area, that is in the Prince William Sound 
area, would be of considerable value. The fullest utilization of our 
forest resource, of course, means producing here what normally we 
import. 

Mrs. Prost. A creosoting plant would not be very expensive, would 
it, Mr. Henrichs? 

Mr. Henricus. I would hesitate to offer an opinion on that, Mes. 
Pfost. I have a sawmill man lined up to appear here. As yet he 
has not appeared. But that would be one particular industry that 
would cut down considerably on the import. That is the thought of 
most of us, that anything we can get away from importing that we 
can produce locally, we are that much ahead. 

And another of our resources, even locally, looking down at our 
docks when a ship comes in we see considerable quantities of box 
lumber coming in, the oars that are imported that could be made 
locally, and several other end products from sawmills. Actually 
the only production we have is rough structural material. 
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Mrs. Prost. Is that because your mills are not equipped to produce 
the type of material that is being imported ¢ 

Mr. Henricus. That is currently correct. 

To get at the reasons for that I will have to go a little bit on hearsay 
there. I am sorry the men in the industry are not here but they have 
advised me that the restrictions on logging are such in this area that 
it makes it quite difficult for them to operate. I am advised by a Mr. 
Van Kirk who is in the sawmill business that logging operations in 
southeastern Alaska are given preferential treatment over the Prince 
William Sound area 

Mr. Barttetrr. In what respect ¢ 

Mr. Henricus. This morning he cited to me that the last big timber 
sale in southeastern Alaska went, I believe, $3 a thousand on stump- 
age. He said here they were paving $4 and $414 per thousand on 
stumpage. And citing Mr. Van Kirk, the conditions here are much 
more adverse than they are in southeastern : Greater distances, rougher 
climatic conditions, and a sparser stand of timber. He felt that quite 
unfair and stifling to the local development. 

That, as I commented to start with, is hearsay from Mr. Van Kirk 
who is engaged in the sawmill operation. But I think it would be 
very well if the committee could see that this is a comparative treat- 
ment. I would assume that is by administrative order of the Forest 
Service. 

And to touch very briefly on another phase of our forest resources, 
I would term forest land to be part of the resource, at least. But Mr. 
Rosswog, Mr. Opland, and Mr. Allen have all touched upon that. 

| might comment very briefly, when [ was 20 years younger | was 
much more ambitious than now. I inquired about the possibility of 
i. homestead in the area. Well, I was advised that this is against 
the policy to permit homesteading unless the Forest Service officials 
were convinced that the land that I wished to homestead would sup- 
port me, that it would have to appear agriculturally suitable for me 
to make a living, on the theory, evidently, that I was being protected 
against my foolish moves that I might make myself. 

Mr. Dawson. That was 20 years ago. 

Mr. Henricus. That is right. If I may follow through then, 
throughout the years we have had this use-permit business, $10 a year 
lease on ground use. That has discouraged a great deal of develop- 
ment out in the south side of the townsite because we never have any 
assurance that we would own the land. And if we go to our banker 
and say, “Well, I have this little lease here. 1 would like to borrow 
some money to build a home,” it was not much use at all because you 
could not develop. That was the whole thing. The policy is being 
gradually liberalized. I am advised as Mr. Opland stated, along the 
Three Mile Road we now can make application for homesite, and 
ultimately through the Bureau of Land Management policies secure 
title. But even now it is completely restricted to that area. I be- 
lieve presently also it is hoped to eliminate a greater area around 
the town of Cordova. I think that should definite ly be encouraged. 

To wind up, of this 3 million acres we have here in the Prince 
William Sound division of the Chugach Forest, we actually know 
hardly anything about that. There has been no extensive research. 
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All the timber cruising that has been done is practically obsolete due 
to the trees maturing, “falling over, and soon. There is nothing up 
to date at all on the timber resources. 

We would urge that the national timber survey program that is 
now going on, I believe, throughout most of the United States and 
also in southeastern Alaska be extended to the Prince William Sound 
area. 

As I say, we have nothing but estimate. We have no facts except 
the total acreage and the total production. So that would be of 
immense value to the area if a survey were extended to this area so 
that we could know so if investment capital were interested we could 
point to them and say, “We have this. We know it is there as a result 
of a recent survey.” 

It is actually our feeling here that the Forest Service has devoted 
a great deal more attention to southeastern, to the resources, devel- 
opment and so on, which actually has led to a neglect in our area. 
It is a matter of personnel; 15 years ago we had stationed here a 
small craft for transportation for forestry personnel, an average of 
3 persons on a year-around basis. And now we have no craft sta- 
tioned here, we have 1 man on a year-around basis, and a few, possibly 
4 or 5 temporary men in the summer. So we do not feel "that our 
local forest resource is being given the attention it is deserving of. 
That is all I have. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No further questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Dawson ? 

Mr. Dawson. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. McFarland ? 

Mr. McFarvanp. For the interest of Mr. Henrichs, the committee 
has received into the record a detailed statement by Mr. Greeley, the 
regional forester, covering their activities throughout the national 
forests in Alaska. The committee will have the opportunity to ques- 
tion him in detail later on in these hearings. I thought you might 
be interested in that. 

Mr. Henricus. That is of interest to us all. 

Mr. Taytor. What does that forester do, his year-around occu- 
pation. 

Mr. Henricus. Timber sales and maintenance of the local station. 

Mrs. Prost. Maintenance of what? 

Mr. Henricus. The local forestry station. The timber sales con- 
sist of checking possibly 4 or 5 logging operations in the area. There 
is 1 on Hinchinbrook Island forest; 1 on Montague Island; possibly 
2 or 3 in the Whittier area, and I believe 1 in the Valdez area. 

Then also on the Afognak Island which is just north of Kodiak 
Island. He checks those timber sales, and as I say, the maintenance 
of the local station. The use permits are kept current through this 
office. I would not offer an opinion of how many of those there are, 
possibly 250 or 300 in the area. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Henrichs. 
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Now we approach that unhappy situation that faces us too often. 
We find ourselves running short of time. I have listed on the agenda 
before me the names of three further witnesses. Mr. LeFevre, Mr. 
May, and Mr. Roark. 

Are there others here who desire to be heard ? 

I think we are going to have to allot the time. 

Then, Mr. LeFevre, I guess we will have to proceed under about 
7 or 8 minutes to the witness if we are going to conclude. 

Mr. May. My name is May. I would like to yield a little more 
time to John at my expense on the mental-health bill if John wants it. 

Mr. Roark. Roark, appearing as the last witness. I would also 
yield part of my time to John. 
Mr. Bartierr. Please identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN S. LeFEVRE, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. LeFevre. John LeFevre. I have lived in Cordova for 21 

years. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will you state the period of your residence in Cor- 
dova and your occupation. 

Mr. LeFevre. I have been in Cordova 21 years. The first time 
I came to Alaska was 32 years ago. 

Mr. Bartierr. And your occupation ‘ 

Mr. LeFevre. At the present time I am a merchant. 

Mr. Barrrierr. What subject or subjects do you desire to speak 
about 4 

Mr. LeFevre. My subject. set out here is transportation-of-products 
problem, or perhaps I should say roads, because that has been my 
point I have carried so long. Transportation problems come up as 
kind of a—maybe a mere gesture. We practically do not have any 
problems because we do not. have any transport: ition. But changing 
that a little, we do have air transportation and that is practic ally the 
only transportation we a ave out of here today. 

We have freighters who for several months of the year operate, 
Alaska Steam comes in here once a month. It does curtail us quite a 
bit. I might state that Cordova is a small town lying on a deep-sea 
portage and is of about 1,500 popul: ition. Originally the town was 
built at a terminal of the Copper River Railroad by Kennecott Corp. 
who had the mines up at Kennecott. 

We are situated 131 miles from Chitina, 170 miles from the Rich- 
ardson Highway. We are seeking to gain a means of transportation 
by building a road by converting the old railroad bed into a highway. 
We already have at the present time or will have in when this present 
contract is finished, approximately 39 to 40 miles of road on each end 
of that 170 miles, leaving us an approximate total of 90 miles left. 

Money today, as it has been doled out in the past few years by Con- 
gress, does not justify any roadbuilding. Three years ago we were 
allocated approximately $20 million for ‘roads in the Territory. This 
year—lI should say the past year, about $614 million, and I have been 
informed recently that they have even now asked us to cut the budget 
to 6 million. It does not seem practical or even justifiable to us that 
roads or allotments for road moneys should be cut or even set in 

Washington by the Department of the Interior or the Budget Bureau. 
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It looks like they should have at least considered some of the needs on th 
and get an appropriation we need for our roads to carry on the fol- alloc 
lowing year, and then from there cut wherever they see fit. Mi 
We started our road program in 1939 when the railroad was aban- M 
doned. We fought along until 1951 we secured $100,000 to start it M 
with. And in 1952 we got $550,000. We put that together and gave 1, ne 
a contract out here on one section of the road for $650,000. In 1953, M 
we do not know how we got it, but we got $2,400,000, giving us a siz- sible 
able amount for the present contract which we are now on. In 1954 thro 
we went and asked for more so as to get enough to cross at least the o-ye 
Copper River Delta and we were given $700,000. ahea 
In 1955 we dropped back to the start. We got $100,000 again. and 
So if the weather had not curtailed them in their operations this to g 
year we would have next year been without funds for work on the finds 
road. Due to the fact that poor weather they will run over possibly Del 
next year into the construction of this present contract. M 
Mr. Dawson. What is the total estimated cost of the road? Ala 
Mr. LeFevre. It was set up around about $1214 million at the time \ 
we got the $100,000 due to our Delegate Bob Bartlett. As we say, can 
we got our toe in the door. At the time it was set up it would have it \ 
been about $1214 million over a 5-year program. Our 5 years is up pro 
and we have only received approximately $3,850,000 of that. to 
Now it is estimated, due to the additional cost, that it probably will ire 
take around $15 million to finish the road throughont, and that is re- has 
habilitating the other end of the old road we have. hig 
Mr. Dawson. That is 15 million overall cost. AY 
Mr. LeFevre. That is 15 million overall cost; yes. yo 
Mr. Dawson. And what balance, how much balance is there now to - 
finish ? 
Mr. LeFevre. We only have $3,850,000 of that so far. col 
Mr. Dawson. So approximately $12 million more is needed to at 
finish it, be 
Mr. LeFevre. Yes. We have been, as I say, curtailed this year, i 


not enough money in the overall budget plan. We could get in the 
underceiling. Due to road construction and black topping, in $6 
million, we could not get on that. We are trying to get the over- 
ceiling of $2 million to start work on the other end of the road. We 
are asking for it. It seems like almost a useless program to struggle 
along this way and try to get anywhere. It is going to be years if 
that proportion of money is allocated to you to ever finish the road. 

Mr. Dawson. Is it the plan to hard-top the road all the way? 

Mr. LeFevre. Not on thisroad. We are just getting a gravel road 
through here. That is the first cost. 

Mr. Dawson. You were talking about a ceiling, overceiling on the 
road. Isthat what you call a black top? 

Mr. LeFevre. I believe you did not understand me. The Budget 
Bureau has two different programs. They have an underceiling 
program and moneys over and above that are called overceiling 
programs. 

Mr. Dawson. Pardon me, I thought you were talking about the 
road itself. 

Mr. LeFevre. The only place we stand now, this coming year, is 
$2 million we asked on the overceiling program. We could not get 
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on the underceiling program at all. We could not get further moneys 
allocated this coming year for that. 

Mr. Bartierr. You are talking about the coming year. 

Mr. LeFevre. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. You are talking about the fiscal year starting July 
1, next. 

Mr. LeFevre. Yes; next year. We are wondering if it is not pos- 
sible to get—possibly your committee could help us—to get set aside 
through Interior Department allocations enough money through a 

3-year program or something similar to that so that they could go 
ahead with this project in letting contracts instead of having to stop 
and wait until it is surveyed and another year goes by and we have 
to get another contract on it as we get the money, enough money to 
finish this in all one allocation, possibly divided into 3 years. I think 
Delegate Bartlett is familiar with that. 

Mr. Bartierr. What would that road mean to Cordova and to 
Alaska generally ? 

Mr. LeFevre. To us it means the only stable economy that we 
‘an get, that I can see, and it gives us an out to the Interior. Also 
it would give us work here supplying the Interior with trucking 
projects and hauling to Fairbanks. We would be as direct a route 
to Fairbanks as Valdez would be. Also this Copper River Road 
traverses one of the highest mineralized belts in all of Alaska and, it 
has even been stated, on the North American continent. We have these 
highly strategic metals behind us here we cannot get to without roads. 
A road is something you have got to have if you are going to get to 
your natural resources. At the present time the only way you can 
reach these things is by air and that is absolutely not practical. 

[ point out, for instance, one thing: Completion of this present 
contract will put us across the delta and put us within 25 miles of the 
coal fields and a very inexpensive road from the coal fields to 39 could 
be built where we can reach those fields. That is one item. 

The oil company has signified that if that road is built there that 
they would in turn build roads on down through their operations. 

Mrs. Prost. At the present time, Mr. LeFevre, you either have to 
come in by water or by air. You have no road outlet? 

Mr. LeFevre. I would say the only way we can come in is by air. 
We cannot get in by water because there is no transportation for 
passengers over water unless you had your own little boat. 

Mrs. Prosr. I was thinking of freight, new cars, equipment, ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. LeFevre. That comes in by boat. If you have a car that you 
wanted to take a trip, you would have to have it transported from 
here over to Valdez at an expense of $125. 

Mr. Bartiterr. How many miles? 

Mr. LeFevre. Forty-some, over water. Then you would have to 
pay the same amount to get back again. 

When the mines were operating we had a different setup. We could 
transport a car for $25 up to Chitina and get on the highway and 
drive on. When we returned the steamship company w ould pick us up 
in Valdez and bring us back for $25. 

Mr. Dawson. I simply want to say, Mr. Chairman, I have read the 
booklet put out by your group and I think it is very well done. It 
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does duplicate some of the testimony of the witness, but if you do not 


ment: 
think it is fully covered I would almost suggest this be made a part cause 
of the file. I certainly think you made out a splendid case for roads. with 
Mr. Bartierr. Without objection, it is so ordered, and the matter objec 
referred to will be included as part of our file on these hearings. As 
Mr. Urr. How did you acquire the right-of-way of the Kennecott ticul: 
Copper Railroad ? numl 
Mr. LeFevre. They abandoned the right-of-way and all of their stres 
holdings to it. It fell back into the hands of the Bureau of Land Man- lems 
agement, and they at one time did sell the rails off of there, but now from 
we have acquired the rails through nonfulfillment of the contract and And 
are using those rails out here now for a lot of steel construction and We: 
piling, welding them together, making piling out of them. Se 
Mr. Dawson. Does that also include the million-dollar bridge ? lies | 
Mr. LeFevre. No; the million-dollar bridge is at mile 49. This negl 
present contract takes us to 39. run! 
Mr. Dawson. You are going to cross the million-dollar bridge? thel 
Mr. LeFevre. Yes. refle 
Mr. Dawson. Are you going to have to purchase that ? som 
Mr. LeFevre. No; that has all been abandoned. It all belongs to are’ 
us as I say, Uncle Sam. The whole route, all the way. ; hh 
Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland ? ava. 
Mr. McFartanp. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I would just wee 
like to tell Mr. LeFevre that Chairman O’Brien has expressed the in- Ant 
tention of extracting testimony such as this that is not the direct pro 
responsibility of this committee and submitting it to the appropriate om 
committee with such recommendations and comments as are appro- m | 
priate. I thought you would be interested in knowing that. bill 
Mr. Bartierr. One question only: Is it not true that the road which nes 
you have discussed is now the only important highway being con- = 
structed in Alaska ? the 
Mr. LeFevre. That is right. fac 
Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much. won 
Mr. LeFevre. Thank you. a 
Mr. Bartierr. You made a good statement. ; 
Mr. May, identify yourself. er 
STATEMENT OF HOWARD E. MAY, MINISTER, CORDOVA, ALASKA 
Reverend May. Howard E. May. I am a minister and also the ad- ; 
ministrator of the Cordova Community Hospital. And just recently m 
I was elected president of the Alaska Hospital Association. to 
Mr. Barrierr. We will be glad to hear from you on every count. As 
You are a minister of which church ? he 
Reverend May. The American Baptist. th 
Apparently you have had a considerable amount of testimony rela- fe 
tive to the mental health bill, so I will only touch on a few points. You O} 
understand, of course, that the organic act denies the Territory of he 
Alaska the right to deal with its mentally ill. Secondly, that the bill yi 
treats a mentally ill person almost as a criminal, as related by Attorney 
Opland a while back. ay 
Thirdly, because of these two facts, the Territory has no facilities hi 


for handling its own mentally ill in terms of those who need commit- 
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ments; they must be sent stateside. Along with that, of course, be- 

cause we lack facilities we also lack the professional people to deal 
with mental illness even in its preventive stage. These are some of the 
objections, I think, that arise from the present organic act. 

As to the conditions that exist of being a frontier community, par- 

ticularly our smaller communities, we ‘have, shall we say, a ‘large 
number of people who come into our communities under emotional 
stress and tensions, perhaps in some cases running away from prob- 
lems that already exist. They arrive here hoping | to find some relief 
from their problems. They do not find it. They have breakdowns. 
And then we are involved with the problem of what to do with them. 
We cannot care for them. We can only commit them. 

Secondly, we also have quite a large number, I would say, of fami- 
lies that are relatively unstable, families with children. Parents m: Ly 
neglect their children because of alcoholism or because of excessive 
running around or simply out of ignorance or lack of concern. Never- 
theless, the situation exists here as it does everywhere else. It is 
reflected somewhat in our schools. The schools have problems with 
some children. So do the churches. So does the community. What 
are we to do with the children ? 

In many cases they need expert care but there is no expert care 
available to us or has not been in prior years. A year or so ago there 
was one mental health team of experts established in the Territory. 
Another is proposed. That is a beginning to establish a mental-health 
program in the Territory, and that is all to the good. 

There seems to be some relief available to us in the very near future 
in terms of the pending bill in Congress. I have read the Senate 
bill version which I understand is close if not exactly the same. As 
near as I can see from reading the bill, it provides the things which 
we do need, the turning over ‘of the responsibility to the Territory, 
the providing of both land and money with which to get us some 
facilities for operating, and I think it is our responsibility as a Terri- 
tory to go ahead and set up the program. But until the authority is 
given us so to do there is not very much we can do. 

Suceinctly stated, I think that is our position. We are very eager 
to have substanti: lly this bill passed so that we can get going on the 
problem that confronts us. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Mrs. Pfost ¢ 

Mrs. Prost. I am sure, Mr. May, you are well aware that this com- 
mittee did pass the mental-health bill and we hope it will be brought 
to the floor of the House early next session and acted upon favorably. 
As you know it is before the Rules Committee. I, for one, certainly 
heartily supported the mental-health bill. And since we have been in 
the Territory of Alaska, we have had brought to our attention very 
forcibly the very great need for mental hospitals and possibly that of 
opening up at least some of the beds that are now idle in the Ancorage 
hospital. In some instances you are already equipped to care for 
your mentally ill if granted the authority to do so. 

I want to compliment } you upon a very fine and precise statement. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to say we are all supporting the mental- 


health bill. 
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Mr. Urr. I might say we have taken volumes of testimony on this 
and it is cumulative. We are glad to have it and compliment you on 
your presentation of it and assure you this committee will do the best 
it can to enact that resolution into law. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. McFarland ? 

Mr. McFarianp. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. I spoke with Reverend May briefly before the meeting 
got underway, and we talked over some of the proposed changes in the 
bill he has before him. He is going to contact us and get a copy of the 
reported bill and its report because in October he is going to the Ter- 
ritorial session on mental health. The reported bill and report will 
prepare him to a greater extent than he already is. 

Mr. Barrtert. It may be that I would have a copy of both of those 
documents in Anchorage and, if so, I will send them to you directly. 

Reverend May. That would be fine. 

Mr. Barttetr. I should add here, too, that Mrs. Edith Green, author 
of the bill which was reported to the House, was with us until a couple 
of days ago in Anchorage and she was required then to leave for the 
States. She and Mr. O’Brien, our chairman, introduced identical 
bills and it just happened that hers was the one that was considered. 
Mrs. Green, as you know, is a Democrat. The bill came up to the 
House as an executive communication from the administration, which 
as you know is Republican. I mention the political atmosphere there 
only to indicate to everyone that this bill has the support of both 
political parties and as a consequence we are hopeful it will not take 
so long to enact it as it does bills relating to fish traps. 

Thank you very much. 

Reverend May. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartiert. Mr. Roark, please. If you would please state your 
name. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN P. ROARK, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. Roark. Marvin Roark, resident of Cordova for 30 years. 

Mr. Bartiterr. Are you in business here ? 

Mr. Roarx. I am in the insurance business here now, formerly 
United States commissioner and various city positions. 

Mr. Barrtert. I understand you are going to tell us something 
about land problems. 

Mr. Roark. One of our principal land problems, being within the 
national forests, as you may or may not know, there is only a limita- 
tion of approximately a mile and a half radius from the town for the 
growth of the town that is eliminated from the national forest pre- 
serve. This is a resulting handicap to the people who may wish to 
establish homes along the roads outside of town. The Forestry De- 
partment’s procedure of renting small tracts on this use permit, prac- 
tically a rental, may seem very reasonable and afford people a way to 
build a cheap hunting cabin or a little summer home at very little 
expense. , 

There are increasing numbers of families interested in building 
permanent homes out along the roads or perhaps commercial struc- 
tures at greater costs. When they are unable to show title to the land 
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or assurance of being able to get title within a reasonable time, they 
are unable to secure financing from most any agency, Government or 
otherwise. 
Further, if this obstacle is surmounted and improvements are com- 
pleted and Jater it is necessary to sell, they are again handicapped as 
value without title to land is materially reduced. 
Another matter of vital importance to prospective settlers almost 
anywhere in Alaska is the lack of surveys. It is common knowledge 
here that small plots of land adjoining Cordova, formerly held by the 
Copper River Northwestern Railway, since returned to the public 
domain—these are inside the elimination from the forest reserve so 
we cannot blame the forestry for that—and on which individuals 
have had homes for from 25 to 40 years, were applied for, title was 
applied for by these people as much as 15 years ago but surveys have 
only been made within the last 2 years. Now they have hopes of 
eventually getting title. 
This is in no sense meant as criticism of the agency which does 
the surveying, but the lack of funds furnished them with which to 
do their work. We feel that with the vast unsurveyed areas in Alaska 
at present that a definitely larger appropriation or allocation of funds 
should be made to this work of surv eying. 
Another one of the individual problems particularly facing the 
town of Cordova as a municipality just now is a matter of title to 
some 20 acres of land adjacent to town formerly held by the rail- 
road and later by the Army on which there were a number of large 
buildings, big warehouse building, carpenter shop, office building, and 
various other buildings, which the town acquired from the War Assets 
Administration. They purchased the buildings from the War Assets 
Administration for $2,000 with the promise later on when the land 
was turned over to them the town would have first priority to buy 
the land. I should say “correction” there. The buildings were bought 
from the War Assets at a cost of $6,000. 
Later, in 1939, I believe, the War Assets informed the town they 
were ready to furnish deed to the land for $2,000, which the town 
paid. The War Assets Administration furnished a somewhat vague 
quitelaim deed which describes a piece of land that is supposed to 
be the piece we attempted to buy, but on examination of the deed we 
find that it is a Ime that goes out somewhere and stops and does not 
come back to the point of beginning. So it is a very questionable 
title. 
Now the Bureau of Land Management says WAA, War Assets, did 
not own this land and had no right to sell it to the town. However, 
the Bureau of Land Management will allow the town to repurchase 
from them whatever portion of the tract they may consider allow- 
able to the town. 
We suppose we will have to impose on our good friend and Dele- 
gate Bob Bartlett to introduce a bill in Congress to attempt to get 
a refund of our $2,000 we paid the War Assets ‘Administration in good 
faith for this land which they apparently did not own. Or perhaps 
another method would be to institute a civil or criminal suit against 
the now defunct War Assets Administration for obtaining money 
under false pretenses. 
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I do not know that I have anything further. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Roark. 

Mrs. Pfost, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. Just on the survey question, there has been a half 
million dollars increase in appropriations to speed up these surveys 
which will be spent primarily in Alaska and in Utah. My colleague 
says, “What do you mean”? I say, for this reason: There are only 
the 2 States—Utah and Alaska are the only 2 areas that have an acute 
problem. The State of Utah, we have had a urnium rush down there 
‘and the State now has title to a little over a million acres of land, or 
will have when the surveys can be completed, of lands which are 
supposed to go to the schools. Over 10 million acres remain un- 
surveyed. j 

Alaska has the same problem. And those two were the only dis- 
tress areas as far as the surveys were concerned. So you will find 
these surveys are going to be speeded up starting last year and 
through this year and the next few years on, we hope. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Barrietrr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFaruanp. No questions. 

Mr. Urr. I would like to say one thing. 

The problems like those presented will prompt your Delegate to 
stay loaded up every time he comes down to Congress and puts in 
about 100 bills, about half of them for little deals, like are being 
presented here. And he is so very capable in going around and 
getting votes. He has more votes than any other single Congressman. 

Mr. Roark. We certainly appreciate the work of our Congress. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman. A Mr. Kendall, in yesterday’s testi- 
mony made some statements at the concluding portion of his state- 
ment which were derogatory to a member of this committee and I ask 
unanimous consent that those portions of his remarks be stricken 
from the record. 

Mr. Bartterr. Since the remarks were derogatory of me and since 
I have no objection at all to their appearing in print, coming from 
Mr. Kendall, I hope you will reserve your request. I do not mind 
a bit. Mr. Kendall is entitled to say anything he cares to say about 
me. 

Mr. Urr. Regardless of whether Mr. Kendall, or who it is, or what 
member of this committee, this committee is not sitting here or any 
other place to be criticized as individual members and I resent the 
criticism that he made and if I had been present or if I am ever present 
again when such an individual attack is made I will demand with- 
drawal of the words and also the exclusion of the witness that con- 
ducts himself in that manner. 

Mr. Dawson. I would say it is very gracious of you, Bob, not to 
request to have it withdrawn. I think it was entirely out of order. 
It was made when the witness was up from his seat an walking from 
the hall and I think it has no part in this record. Over your objection 
I still insist we have unanimous consent to strike it from the record. 
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Mr. Bartuerr. I do not have a vote. If I did I woutd be inclined 
to vote against it ne ause I would not want anyone to think I was 
trying to remove any thing from the record merely because it was 
critical of me. 

Mr. Dawson. Let the record show then that Mr. Bartlett abstained 
from voting and the other three members unanimously vote to strike 
it from the record. 

Mrs. Prost. I heartily approve. 

Mr. Bartrierr. So far as I know there are no further witnesses to 
appear. 

On behalf of every member of this committee I want to express 
appreciation to those Cordovans who appeared here and did such a 
good job in presenting their case. I think this was a first-rate after- 
noon for the committee. We learned much. 

And without being discouraged, a lot of good is going to flow from 
this meeting here today. You made logical, precise “presentations. 
And I personally want to express thanks to every member of the 
group who appeared and to all the Cordovans who turned out for 
the hearings. 

Unless:some members of the committee have something further 
to offer the hearing will now conclude. 

(Whereupon, at 6:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1955 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND 
InsuLar AFFAIRS OF THE COMMITTEE 
on INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Palmer, Alaska. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 11:20 a. m., in the com- 
munity hall, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will come to order. 
This particular hearing might be called Reunion in Palmer. It is 
nice to meet some of the members of the subcommittee again. 
I would like to explain to the witnesses that we have a very difficult 
time schedule and we would like very much to complete the hearing 
in an hour if we could manage it. We do not want to cut anybody 
short, but if the earlier witnesses would keep in mind that there will 
be some to follow and try to be as brief as possible, we, in turn, will 
keep our questioning to a minimum, I am very sure. 
Dr. Taylor, you are going to handle the questions for the com- 
mittee. 
I believe we have not touched very much so far on agriculture, and 
this seems to be an ideal place to do it. In fact, we had a little tour 
on the way here and we saw some of the farms and some of the prob- 
lems, and I would hope that at least one of the witnesses discussing 
agriculture might give us the benefit of his or her views on the erosion 
problem, which seems to be quite serious. 
On my immediate right is the Congresswoman from Idaho, Mrs. 
Pfost. Of course, you all know Delegate Bartlett. At my extreme 
left is our engineering consultant, Sid McFarland, and Dr. Taylor, our 
consultant, who will serve as both counsel and consultant this morn- 
ing. I want to congratulate you upon your new law degree. 
We have two missing members, not missing, visiting. Congress- 
man Utt of California and Congressman Dawson of Utah have gone 
to look at the power project t and I hope they will be back before the 
hearing ends, but they were very much inter ested in that, having joined 
with the reset of us in havi ing provided a substantial sum of money for 
that project. 
I might say for the record I had an opportunity to visit this this 
morning, and while there may be controversy over whether the cost 
was more than we anticipated, I am sure that no one who saw Eklutna 
could question the tremendous need and the tremendous value of it. I 
was impressed by some figures that showed that the consumption since 
January 6 has gone up steadily right through the summer months, and 
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for the week ended last Saturday I believe it was approximately 21, 
million kilowatts, which is more than double what it was January 6. 


So we will be very happy to report to Congress that the demand for 


power was fully justified in this area. 

Dr. Taylor, if you will proceed to call the first witness. 

Mr. Taytor. The first witness we have listed is Don L. Irwin, to 
be followed by Jim Wilson and Allan Mick. It does not matter to us 
which one of these gentlemen will appear first. Whoever feels he has 
the background information for us would be the best witness to ap- 
pear first because we feel a bit of background is most necessary. So 
whichever one of you people wish to testify first. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Doctor, would you give your full name and back- 
ground for the benefit of the record ? 


STATEMENT OF ALLAN H. MICK, DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Mick. I am Allan H. Mick, director of extension for the Uni- 
versity of Alaska. 

Alaska’s agricultural extension service is a department of the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, the Territory’s land-grant college. It conforms to 
the pattern of the land-grant extension program that has evolved in 
the United States during the past 45 years. 

Although the university now receives its full quota of funds under 
the amended Smith-Lever Act, it is appropriate to point out that these 
funds are dispersed to the States and Territories on a formula that 
does not take into account discrepancies in costs of operation. Opera- 
tional costs do not greatly differ among the States and the formula is 
thus satisfactory to nearly all land-grant colleges. But Federal grants- 
in-aid do not stretch very far in Alaska. Nor does it appear possible 
the Territory itself will pay for a large education program designed 
primarily for its rural sihebitents, because Alaska is being developed 
primarily by an industrial rather than by an agrarian society. Under 
existing laws it is extremely unlikely that agriculture will ever have 
a voice in the Territorial legislature. Continued support of agricul- 
tural extension thus depends primarily upon Alaska’s urban popula- 
tion and its program must be designed to satisfy urban needs. 

The University of Alaska’s extension service therefore finds itself 
unable to cope with the problems of low-income farm groups. Nor 
has it been able to enter the field now being vacated by the Alaska 
Native Service. 

Alaska’s native population is an important resource. But because 
their culture is in a state of transition, their living standards are ex- 
tremely poor. In many places, their existence poses acute welfare and 
health problems. Yet they are surrounded by plenty. 

Although the Territory possesses a tremendous food producing 
potential, full ms apt of which would contribute markedly to 
the economic development of the country, this potential must be real- 
ized through the efforts of the homesteader. Alaska’s homesteaders 
and native population are valuable assets. 

I therefore urge that in planning any national program concerning 
low-income farmers and other rural people, the Territory of Alaska 
be given full consideration. 
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The agricultural status of the Territory from the st: undpoint of com- 
re food production is briefly summarized as follows 

. The Territory has about 150 full-time commercial farmers. Their 
a farm income per year averages between $4,500 and $5,000. As 
many as 30 of this group may have net farm incomes of $10,000 or 
more. These and other farm incomes should be reduced by a third to 
roughly compare with stateside incomes. This is to compensate for 
higher prices and living costs in Alaska. By stateside standards then, 
at “least half of these 150 full-time farmers should be classed in the 
ae -Income group. 

There are perhaps 250 part-time farmers with some agricultural 
vielen for sale—say $250 or more yearly. Included in this group 
are (a) homesteaders with only a few acres in cultivation or (0d) 
part-time farmers with regular outside employment. Part-time farm- 
ers or homesteaders who depend largely on farming usually have in- 
comes of less than $2,000 per year including both farm and off-farm 
earnings. ‘Those part-time farmers who have regular off-farm em- 
ployment enjoy total net incomes of $5,000 to $6,000 or more; many 
of them cannot be regarded as low-income families. However, for 
both (1) and (2) the farm business is not of adequate size to return 
a reasonable family living and pay for the development of a com- 
mercial farm. 

3. The largest group of potential farmers is made up of rural resi- 
dents and homesteaders. This group includes 500 to 800 families, 
each owning from 40 to 160 uncleared acres with little or no com- 
mercial production from the land. Many of these rural residents 
have off-farm employment and some have reasonable income:. Home- 
steaders in the early stages of farm development are included here 
Many subsist on savings or borrowed funds. In most cases their total 
annual income—farm plus nonfarm——is less than $1,000 a year. A 
majority of this group do not have enough cleared land, farm im- 
provements, and machinery for a commercial family farm. 

In summary, Alaska has 800 to 1,200 families that may be classi- 
fied as farmers or potential farmers. From 80 to 90 percent have low 
annual farm incomes as compared to commercial farmers in the 
States. As a rule of thumb for the Territory, anything less than 
$4,000 should be considered a low income. Most of thes» farmers are 
in the early stages of farm development and capital uccumulation. 
At this stage of development they are not of adequate size to pay off 
farm indebtedness, provide capital improvements, and provide the 
farm family with a reasonable living standard. 

The native population of Alaska constitutes the largest group of 
low-income rural families. They are excluded from the above esti- 
niates, 

Although the population of Alaska’s mainland annually spends 
perhaps $40 million for food that might be grown in the Territory, 
only about $7 million worth is actually raised here. An orderly ex- 
pansion of the Territory’s food-growing industry to perhaps 3 or 4 
times its present size in the course of the next decade offers great 
promise of contributing a much-needed stability to its present econ- 
omy. This expansion will not only supply more food but will also 
provide markets for other industries now in prospect. But this 
growth will probably not occur in Alaska’s current economic atmos- 
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phere. In our modern day and age an individual farm family can- 
not assume the full risk of hewing productive land out of the wilder- 
ness. The average homesteader dine not possess large capital re- 
sources now required for commercial farming. It is highly unrealis- 
tic to expect a homesteader to build in a decade a farm that required 
three generations of effort in our grandfather’s time. 

It is therefore urged that the Federal Government recognize its 
responsibilities in creating a favorable economic environment in which 
agricultural growth can take place. It is also urged that a coordi- 
nated rural development program be jointly undertaken by the ap- 
propriate agricultural and interior agencies to provide: 

1. More ample credit for the enlargement of existing farms into 
efficient family-size units. Long-term credit for land clearing will 
provide an adequate feed base in the dairy and livestock industries, 
will reduce farm costs, improve family income, and ultimately be ex- 
pressed in lower-consumer prices. 

2. More cropland for new farms through: 

(a) Extending and improving access roads into potential farm 
areas. 

(6) Expediting cadastral surveys to open more good farmlands. 

(c) Removing agricultural land in Alaska from the provisions of 
the present homestead law and, instead, offering such lands for sale 
under a conditional deed. It is suggested that a fairly rapid but 
controlled expansion of agricultural production could be attained 
by offering for purchase partially developed farm units on which the 
feed-base acreage had already been cleared. 

3. A stepped-up research effort to devise improved farm manage- 
ment practices and crop varieties especially adapted to subarctic 
—s ture. 

4. Additional grants-in-aid to enlarge educational programs for 
Alaska’s rural people. This is an acute need because Alaska’s new 
farmers will come largely from industrial rather than rural society. 
a can the Territory’s native people be overlooked. 

An expansion of work now conducted by the Soil Conservation 
Sii-vibi, Farmers’ Home Administration, REA and RTA, ACP, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

That concludes my formal presentation. 

Mrs. Prost. Dr. Mick, what type of crops do you grow here in the 
Matanuska Valley ? 

Mr. Mick. Our agricultural industry is based upon two major cash 
crops. Of these, the greatest and that with the most potential for 
development is the production of milk. Potatoes are a very import- 
ant cash crop and constitute at the present time about half the total 

cash income to Alaska farmers. 

Mrs. Prost. Alfalfa cannot be grown successfully here. 

Mr. Mick. That is correct. Although our climate is no more 
severe than the climate in your home State or Montana or the Dakotas 
where alfalfa can be successfully grown, we have never had any 
success in growing it. For a reason unknown it winterkills. Our 
primary for: age at “the present time is a mixture of silage or hay, and 
we are encouraging perennial broom grass as a forage grass. 

Mrs. Prost. You are able to grow grain crops in the valley ? 

Mr. Mick. That is right, although a considerable portion of grain 
concentrates are imported. We haven't sufficient acreage to grow 
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full roughage requirements and grain requirements at the present 
time. 

Mrs. Prost. Approximately what size are your average farms? 
You say there are 40 to 60 acres cultivated. Are the farms themselves 
larger ¢ 

Mr. Mick. The average holding ranges well above a quarter of a 
section, 160 acres. It varies from 160 to about 194 acres. 

Mrs. Prost. What is the reason you can’t put a large acreage of 
each farm into cultivation ? 

Mr. Mick. Because of the high cost of land clearing, and the peo- 
ple who are developing these farms have to depend primarily upon 
their farm earnings for developmental capital. There is no low-cost 
credit available in the Territory to encourage land clearing, except 
for a program that Mr. Wilson will speak about a little later. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you know what price the farmer receives for milk 
here ¢ 

Mr. Mick. I will refer that to Mr. Durant. 

Mr. O’Brien. Was the potato crop pretty badly hurt by floods? 

Mr. Mick. Not by floods, but frost this year. Our growing season 
terminated rather abruptly in August. Mr. Wilson can speak to that. 

Mr. O’Brien. One final question. Do you get a high degree of co- 
operation from the other Federal agencies in the Territory / 

Mr. Mick. Yes, indeed. Our Federal agency programs are very 
closely coordinated within the Territory. I believe that you will 
find a greater degree of coordination here in the Territory than is 
probably common in most States. 

Mr. O’Brien. But you do not have an interdepartmental agency or 
board functioning? 

Mr. Micx. We do not have an interdepartmental agency or board, 
no. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you think that would be helpful ? 

Mr. Mick. I believe it would be helpful to tie together the pro- 
grams of Interior and the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Barrierr. How many farmers are there in Alaska, would you 
estimate ? 

Mr. Mick. I believe I had it in my statement here. From 800 to 
1,200 who can be considered as falling within those either potentially 
commercial farms o ractively growing foodstuffs for the Territory. 

Mr. Bartierr. Given the kind of credit that you mentioned, do 
you believe the number would increase substantially ? 

Mr. Mick. Not immediately, sir. We advocate that the credit be 
made available for these people who are already on their farms, who 
have put a great deal of time and effort into their farms; that we try 
to encourage them to build an efficient family-sized unit; and that 
then devices be designed that would encourage more farmers to come 
into the Territory. I believe in that respect greater credit would 
make available more attractive opportunities, and we would see an 
influx of farmers. 

Mr. Bartterr. Do you believe agriculture will play an increasing 
part in the Territory’s economic life? 

Mr. Mick. I do, indeed. It will be so because our primary resource 
here is the defense spending, which is bound to level off in future 
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years, and it will make the agricultural income become increasingly 
important. 

Incidentally, agriculture as an industry is probably the most rapidly 
increasing of all industries at the present time. From 1942, when 
there was perhaps a half a million dollars’ worth of commercial food 
grown in the Territory, it has increased to about $3 million this last 
crop year. : 

Mr. O’Brien. Would there be a saturation point in that, however, 
in the Territory? Assuming that the Territory will have the great 
growth that all of us hope for and anticipate, you would reach a point 
where agriculture could go no further. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Mick. That is correct. But it is not in view at the present 
time, and I doubt it will be in view within the next decade under the 
present economic conditions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you say that saturation point might be $50 
million perhaps ? 

Mr. Mick. It looks as though under the present economic and social 
patterns that $40 million within the interior of Alaska would repre- 
sent a saturation point. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would that be a saturation point from the demand 
for the produce or would it be the ability of the land to produce it? 

Mr. Mick. From the standpoint of the demand and potential mar- 
kets. We have much more land available than that. Our potential 
as far as food production is concerned is much, much greater than 
the $40 million. 

Mrs. Prosr, You mean productive land? 

Mr. Mick. Productive land; yes, ma’am. 

Mr. O'Brien. Mr. McFarland ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Perhaps another witness would answer this, but 
what is the rainfall in the valley, do you know? 

Mr. Mick. Our rainfall in the valley, our annual precipitation is 
about 13 inches. Of that about half of it falls during the growing 
season. Unfortunately, it falls in the late growing season rather than 
the early growing season. We have very dry springs here despite 
that precipitation. 

Mr. McFanruanp. Is there any irrigated agriculture ? 

Mr. Mick. Irrigation is being adopted by some outstanding 
farmers. We are currently conducting research into the problem of 
the economics of irrigation, and we believe it holds a great promise in 
increasing the intensity of agriculture on cleared acres. 

Mr. O’Brien. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Mick. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Irwin. Give your full name and title for the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF DON L. IRWIN, DIRECTOR, ALASKA AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION, PALMER, ALASKA 


Mr. Irwin. My name is Don L. Irwin. I am director of the Alaska 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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The Alaska Agricultural Experiment Station is a department of 
the University of Alaska, the Territory’s land-grant college. It dif- 
fers from a normal land-grant college experiment station in that it is 
partially supported by direct Federal appropriations channeled 
through the Agricultural Research Service of the United States De- 

partment of Agriculture. In carrying out my responsibilities for 

the conduct of agricultural research in Alaska I have a dual responsi- 
bility not only to the a of the University of Alaska but also 
to the Secretary of the United States De partmen t of Avriculture. 

An intensive research program carried on during the past 7 years 
has confirmed that food production in the Territory is economically 
feasible. We have demonstrated that protein in the form of erass can 
be grown as efficiently in Alaska as in the southern United States. 
Although Alaska’s food-growing industr y is small it contributes much 
to the economic stability of the Territory. At the present time, net 
returns from farming amount to approximately $3 million a year. 
The retail valet of this commercial food production figured by na- 
tional standards approximates $6 million annually. In addition there 
are $2 million worth of food grown in home gardens for family use. 
These estimates do not include the pennies industry which is in the 
hands of the natives nor does it include other agricult ural activities 
such as the fields of forestry, nursery, and greenhouse production 

Because of our climatic and environmental conditions we are in a 
unique position to explore several areas of basic research. These in 
volve, first, problems of winter hardiness in commercial crops and 
plant responses to physiological factors which are present In our 
Northern States, but become intensified and are markedly apparent 
only in subarctic areas. Basic research undertaken in these fields will 
vield information valuable alike to Alaska farmers and the Nation 
as a whole. 

Another area of basic research concerns photoperiodism, that is, 
the wide divergence in responses of plants, domestic animals, and 
humans to light intensity and duration. Basic information in this 
field would be of value to people in all walks of life and wherever 
located; especially to farmers and to the military. We believe that 
both these areas of research deserve substantial congressional sup port 
through appropriations funneled through the regular channels of the 
Agriculture Department. 

I also desire to call attention to the fact that the phases of our 
research program support many of the recommendations of other 
witnesses who will appear before this committee concerning the acute 
need for the following: 

Research in the fields of human and animal nutrition. 

2. Intensification of the program of land capability classification 
surveys so that we may have information on the quality and extent 
of soils in the potential agricultural areas of Alaska. 

The immediate extension of cadastral surveys to encourage the 
transfer of public lands into private ownership. 

4. The building of public roads to expedite access to areas of poten- 
tial agriculture, forestry, and recreation and to encourage settlement. 
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5. A reform of the land laws to make them more adaptable to dou 
Alaskan conditions, thereby encouraging settlement and the invest- of e! 
ment of risk capital in private industry. _ 

6. A concerted program of flood control in areas now under culti- edge 
vation and also those potentially valuable to agriculture. the 

I think there will be others who will cover that. If not, I will be M 
glad to discuss it. x 

7. A stepped-up operation of grading and surfacing year-around frui 
farm-to-market roads in agricultural areas in Alaska, by the Alaska M 
Road Commission. are 

8. The continuation of hydroelectric power surveys and the develop- wit! 
ment of the power potential so that low-cost power will be available Wh 
to encourage risk capital in the establishment and development of I 
private industry. nae: 

9. Alaska is a new, undeveloped agricultural area with a consider- - 
able potential for expansion. Our research effort on agricultural of a 
problems of Alaska is a big order. We must consider the problem we 
objectively. Not only do we need answers to our present problems = 
but as development proceeds we must have answers to more complex rte 
problems for new people in a strange country and under unfamiliar fine 
enVironmental conditions. \ 

10. Experiment station may get the answers but new people in a tur 
new environment must be educated to apply the research findings. Sea 
We therefore urge that Congress continue liberal financial support thy 
of both the research and extension work in Alaska. me 

11. Both urban and farm people in the Anchorage-Matanuska Val- = 
ley area are spending considerable time and money in landscaping : 
and beautifying their home grounds and in seeding lawns and mead- out 
ows. For the past several years moose in increasing numbers have —— 
made their winter headquarters in this area. They have done much Sei 
damage to windbreaks, ornamentals, bush and tree fruits, and new aln 
grass seedings in fields and lawns. Unless measures are found to . 
control them, further plantings will be useless. Both the experiment = 
station and extension service are interested. Research uncovers infor- v= 
mation; the extension service carries it to the people; the people | 
make the plantings and the moose destroy all of it. Cannot some- as 
thing be done to alleviate the situation ? the 

Mr. O’Brien. You mentioned the need, sir, for more extensive be 
extension work. How extensive is it now ? 

Mr. Irwin. I think I should refer that to Dr. Mick. ha 

Mr. Mick. We have at the present time 5 field offices in the Terri- om 
tory, 1 at Fairbanks, 1 here at Palmer, 1 at Anchorage, 1 at Homer, 
and 1 at Juneau, and that is all we are able to afford. Although we _ 
get our full quota of funds under the amended Smith-Lever Act, Co 
they don’t stretch very far in the Territory, and we find a dollar aa 
buys only about 60 cents worth of services as compared to stateside in 
conditions. — 

Mr. O’Brten. Obviously not enough. in 

Mr. Mick. No, sir; not enough. We haven’t been able to touch th: 
the native problem. I am sure you are aware the Native Service ho 


has been withdrawing from the isolated villages. There is a tremen- 
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dous educational gap left open there, and we cannot find any device 
of entering that field at all. 

Mr. O’Brien. There is a great gap, as you say, between the knowl- 
edge acquired by experience and the applying of that knowledge to 
the actual farmer. 

Mr. Mick. There is, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. You mentioned tree fruits. Do you have many tree 
fruits in Alaska ? 

Mr. Irwin. No, Congressman, we do not have. We have done a 
great deal of rese¢ ich on tree fruits. We have a lot of difficulty here 
with winter kill, this matter of photoperiodism of which I spoke. 
Why is it? 

I might ask you this question. You are asking questions. Permit 
me to ask this. Why is it that here a tree that is set out, a fruit tree 
coming from, let’s say, one of the Northern States, will make a growth 
of any ‘where from 3 to 7 feet in a year, where in the States it probably 
would grow 2 feet, not to exceed 214. Then, of course, we get the 
quick freeze, and the soft-wood cells full of sap burst, and the trees 
are dead, and it starts over the next year. That is the situation we 
find now. 

What we have been trying to do is to get someone from the Horticul- 
tural Department over to Sweden, Norway, Finland, and those 
Scandinavian countries where we do know they are growing those 
things, and we need to know how they are growing, the varieties, the 
methods of planting, all of those various things. We do need that 
and need it badly. 

We have the same situation so far as winter kill as Dr. Mick brought 
out of our agronomic crops, our alfalfa. We would like to have 
someone from the Agronomic Department or Agriculture go to the 
Scandinavian countries and study that situation. It is going to take 
almost a year to do it, but it will be time well forth while. 

The question might be asked: Why don’t we get the people who 
might look into it from the Department of Agr iculture to gather those 
varieties and send them up here? 

That isn’t enough. The reason for it is because those varieties are 
possibly brought into the States, and they make their selection down 
there on the basis of what grows. What doesn’t grow down there may 
be the very thing we need up here. 

I might cite you one of the varieties of lettuce. It is the best we 
have here, and still Beltsville says it is no good, and they have dis- 
carded it entirely. That is the situation we find. 

If I might call your attention to one more item here. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Charles Wilson, who is the area supervisor of the Soil 
Conservation Service, cannot be here. 

I just call your attention to the number of acres of land in the areas 
in Alaska where soil c apability surveys have been made, and I will 
not go over those, but the total is 1,476,200 acres. That does not take 
in some of the other areas that these surveys should be made on. For 
that reason we should continue those surveys so we will actually know 
how much of this land, what classification it falls in, how much is good, 
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how much is grazing, and those various other items which are quite 
necessary in our agricultural colony. 

(A statement submitted on capability surveys made in Alaska 
follows:) 


Land capability surveys made in Alaska by the U. 8. Soil Conservation Service 


Tanana Valley area: Acres surveyed 
eR ta le 152, 175 
Chena___.- a a I ee ee 101, O25 


Gold Stream_- se ie neaonss hae RE SAE cs ka ae ae te 56, 576 
Salcha-Big Delta_______ ot Te. aes = oy doped hah ine oe 174, 940 
Pensa a, ORO A i Ns 484, 716 





Matanuska Valley: 
Ot Se) ee Ok ee ooh eae 8) A m ADS 138, 820 
Wasillea.._.... pdb sti pa dba decent da acs aelesead, D40, 460 
Total acres in area______~_- 679, 280 
Anchorage-Chugiak area 
BORNE Ba i ic Bia. ‘eet peek 32, 500 
ais cece teens see ee 38, OOO 










Total acres in area 70, 500 





Kenai Peninsula: 


A A tn he a Rr Ea te 200, 338 
Ninilechik.____- si a EG ed ee ee ee ek ee 41, 096 
Homer-Fritz Creek____- b en 5 a ; 100, 270 





betes Dee Gin deeite ce ddd 34, 104 


Total acres in area___- 







Re a ee eee ee eee 76, 200 


Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Irwin, are you prepared to speak on the subject 
of erosion from the floodwaters or is there some other witness ¢ 

Mr. Irwin. I would be glad to touch on that matter, but I think Mr. 
Anderson probably is well acquainted with that situation, and 1 think 
he can give you possib iy as much information or more than I could 
on it. 

Mr. Barrierr. I think the committee should hear about it. 

Mr. Irwin. That is Mr. I. M. C. Anderson. 

Mr. O’Brren. Thank you very much. 

I might say for the benefit of the people in the room, the 2 dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who have just joied us are Congressman Utt 
of California at the end of the table and Congressman Dawson of 
Utah, 2 places to my right. 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you give your full name and title please? 
















STATEMENT OF I. M. C. ANDERSON, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
PALMER, ALASKA 


M. C. 













Mr. ANDERSON. 
tion Service. 

Mr. ‘Taytor. The particular point that the chairman would like to 
have discussed at this point in our hearing is the erosion problem you 
suffer here from time to time. 


i. 





Anderson. Iam with the Soil Conserva- 
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Mr. Anpverson. The principal one that is doing the most damage is 
the river erosion on Matanuska River, what we call the Butt section, 
the one place there where the river runs into the bank, and it is cutting 
away two farms now. At one point there recently they measured as 
much as 60 feet since the road was built in there. 

Mr. Barruetr. When was the road built ? 

Mr. Anperson. In 1936. I believe the Army engineers surveyed 
this country about 1950. Since that time the railroad has put in a 
dike on the opposite side of the river farther down, I believe, to keep it 
from flooding the old town of Matanuska and keep the river in the 
channel. This place where it is cutting in at the present time by the 
Butt section, as we eall it, Godenburg Butt—it may cut over to the 
Knik River higher up than it now enters and could take out several 
farms there. One house has had to be moved back. Their cellar has 
already gone into the river. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are those farms which are threatened farms which 
are ina pretty high stage of productivity 

Mr. Anprerson. They are. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are they mostly dairy farms? 

Mr. Anprerson. They are mostly dairy farms, and I think 2 of them 
combined are the 2 largest farms in the area. I mean productionwise. 

Mr. Bartierr. What has been the acreage loss? 

Mr. Anprerson. I don’t have those figures. 

Mr. Barrierr. Could you submit them at a later date for the record ? 

Mr. ANpERSON. Yes. 

(The figures referred to follow :) 


Regarding the farmland being worked away by the Mantanuska River in 
the Butte area, it is estimated that from 10 to 15 acres have been wash 
m the 325 acres referred to in my verbal statement to you at the time your 
mittee was in Palmer. If this river erosion is permitted to cor 
farms will soon be reduced to less than family-size units 


Mr. O’Brten. You say there are two farms? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I think those houres could be furnished We 

il] try to get that. 

Mr. Barruerr. Will other farms be endangered later 

Mr. A NDERSON. The other farms are back some list ince now, but 
the river would come over there. There are low places that. the river 
might change channel and go farther east into the Knik. 

Mr. O’Brren. That is a definite danger o r possibility, is it not? 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. The farms farther down the river. 

Mr. BARTI ef Did the building of the clike tend to throw the flood 
waters to farms that are being damaged now ? 

Mr. Anperson. I think not. That is lower down the river and on the 
ther side, but it doesn’t cut it back in this particular place. 

Mr. McFarnanp. Mr. Anderson. do I understand there oe been 
no recent studies or plans as to how to alleviate this siti on ? 

Mr. Anperson. | don’t know of any. 

Do you, Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Irwin. About 1945 this matter was called to my attention. At 
that time I was manager of the Matanuska Rural Rehabilitation Corp 
The matter at that time was called to the attention of Mr. Krug, who 
at the time was Secretary of the Interior. He was here. 

Mr. O’Brien. What time was that? 
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Mr. Irwin. 1945. He said I should write a letter to Mr. Arnold, I 
believe, who was at that time in charge of the Territorial land divi- 
sions in the Division of the Territorial Possessions in the Department 
of the Interior. I wrote the letter and called the matter to his atten- 
tion. He asked me to call it to the attention of one of the engineers 
at the post down here. I wrote to the engineer at the post and sent 
him a file of correspondence I had, the copies of it, and he wrote back 
and advised me to call the matter to the attention of the Army engi- 
neers at Seattle. I sent them a file of correspondence. They wrote 
back and told me to call it to the attention of the flood control in the 
Department of the Interior. I was right back where I started. Since 
that time I believe Mr. Bartlett and some of the men made a flight 
over that a short time ago when they were up here 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Bartterr. That is correct. 

Mr. Irwin. So he has some firsthand knowledge of it. I would say 
that has cut in and one building went off in the river. A man lost 
his car in there. He had his car in front of the potato cellar and was 
getting potatoes out and it caved off and his truck went off in the 
river. Now it is washing back farther and farther all the time. 
So something is going to have to be done, and I believe it can be done 
if the engineers get at it. 

Mr. O’Brten. May I ask at this point, as a result of these 10 years 
of letter writing and accumulation of files, have you found out to 
whom you may apply and get it done? 

Mr. Irwin. No, sir; and I will tell you why. Because the Army 
engineers say, “We made a survey in 1913,” and they stand pat on that 
report. That report is on the erosion damage on the Alaska Railroad 
being done there and in the old town of Matanuska, which was flooding 
at the time. But they have made no survey since that time even though 
it has been reported repeatedly to the Interior Department. 

Mr. Bartierr. If you will permit, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. Of course, I have had some knowledge of this, and 
I now have a bill before the Congress to authorize the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, to make a survey, and I am hopeful that 
bill will be enacted into law next year. It is relatively easy, as we 
know, to secure the passage of such legislation. I have talked to 
Colonel Farrell, the district engineer, and Mr. Mott of his office about 
this, and they were most cooperative. 

Dr. McKinley took Mr. Atwood and me on an aerial tour, as Mr. 
Irwin indicated, 2 or 3 weeks ago, and it is apparent that something 
needs to be done, and rather rapidly to prevent the loss of more valu- 
able farmland. 

I mention this to the committee only because this is a situation, I 
should think, where one of those advisory reports would be helpful 
since this committee doesn’t have direct charge. 

Mr. O’Brren. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Taywor. Mr. Bartlett, would Public Law 322 that was passed 
as a result of action on H. R. 3990, 84th Congress, apply in this situ- 
ation ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. If I may answer, Mr. Chairman. It would not 
apply, as I understand. This is a eee flood-control project. 

Mr. Taytor. No irrigation could possibly be brought into this case ? 
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Mr. Bartierr. No. I recall the law now. It would not apply, as 
Mr. McFarland said. We will have to have a separate bill for an 
individual study by the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. O’Brien. That would be before another committee of Congress? 

Mr. Bartierr. Public Works Committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. And the most we could do would be to make a rec- 
ommendation or make available this part of our record here. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brten. I might explain to the people here that on this par- 
ticular expedition we are making it a policy whenever we run into 
anything that is not under our ‘direct jurisdiction, to provide that 
portion “of our record, possibly with recommendations—although 
that would be up to the committee—to the committees affected. So 
we are serving as sort of the eyes and ears of the other committees 
of Congress who are concerned with the problems in Alaska. 

If there are no further questions, thank you very much, Mr. Ander- 
son. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wilson. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES WILSON, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE 
FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Witson. I am James Wilson, commissioner of agriculture for 
the Territory of Alaska, 

We operate a department of agriculture the same as the States do, 
with generally the same powers and privileges, I think, that the 
States enjoy. 

Mr. O’Brien. The same powers, sir? 

Mr. Witson. Pretty much the same as the States enjoy in regard 
to setting up procedures, regulations pertaining to importation of 
seeds, disease control. We have just about the same authority as 
most of the States, I believe. 

Mr. O’Brien. You know, you are the first Territorial official who 
has indicated you have the same powers as a State. 

Mr. Wiison. In my opinion we do enjoy about the same coverage 
as the States do. 

It is a question of statehood. Of course, I don’t care to get into 
that. But as it would apply to our department—as statehood devel- 
ops the Territory, that might of course develop agriculture along 
with it. But as far as the’ operation of our particular department 
is concerned, it isn’t significantly different than the other State de- 
partments that I have had occasion to come in contact with. 

In our work we have a very broad program—promotion of agricul- 
ture, collection of data, plant and animal pest control, produce in- 
spection, grade enforcement. Quite a gamut of responsibilities. We 
operate the farm-loan program that has been mentioned earlier, which 
I would like to give a little more data on in a moment, and, therefore, 
we are brought into contact with most of the agencies of the Federal 
Government. I was hoping to bring in a little bit of Federal-State 
relation. 

We do under our Department, although we are strictly a Territorial 
agency, have cooperating arrangements with 2 Federal agencies, 1 
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with the Agricultural Marketing Service, which provides matched 
funds for marketing-service work. We operate the agency: they as- 
sist in providing funds. They provide approximately $7,500 a yea 
to go into marketing-servic ‘e work. That is working partic valetly 
with growers on matters of grade, storage, packaging of produce. 

We have principally worked on vegetables in our work, potatoes 
and vegetables. We are planning our program to include eggs and 
meat at the present time, and the Territory matches this $7,500, and 
in addition spends a like amount on its own in related work. In 
other words, we are carrying additional financial responsibility beyond 
the Federal. 

However, the Agricultural Marketing Service has been very co- 
operative. I have no complaints to present on their actions up here 
at all. They have been very cooperative, and I think the program 
has certainly produced results. 

Mr. O’Brien. | would like to ask you at this point: Are the mili- 
tary establishments in Alaska making substantial purchases of 
Alaska-grown produce ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Very substantial. I would say the military probably 
takes two-thirds of our agricultural output. 

Mr. O’Brien. In some fields they would take more if they could 
get it? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brten. I have in mind particularly milk. 

Mr. Winson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that is at a premium up here, that the civilian 
population would like more, and the military would buy more if they 
could get it. 

You do not find, then, that the military services deliberately go 
out of their way to buy in the States agricultural products that are 
obtainable here at a reasonable price? 

Mr. Witson. No; they have been very cooperative. I would sav 
we have one little item that sticks in our craw, and it is the fact that 
in the commissary sales the items they buy for commissary resale— 
they have a ceiling we have to operate under, and in figuring their 

ceiling they use the market-center price in San Francisco or wherever 
it may be to compute the ceiling that we can furnish produce under. 
That is for the resale items only. For troop issue we do have an 
allowance made for freight cost. For the commissary resale items 
we are forced to compete with the San Francisco-Seattle market. 

Mr. O’Brien. Should not it be said in all fairness that is not a 


< 


rule or regulation by the command in Alaska but by the Quarter- 
master Corps? 

Mr. Wirson. Worldwide, I would say 

Mr. O’Brien. And it is a Washington directive, and if there is any 
change it would have to be made there rather than here. 

Mr. Wirson. Right. We did some years ago put up quite a how! 
and did get the freight consideration on items we sell for troop issue. 
That has been a big help because freight is quite an item, particularly 
on heavier items like potatoes. The value of the product and the 
freight there are about equal. So, as far as the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, the military procurement officials, I think they have 
been quite cooperative. 
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We have occasions when we have to lock horns, but we have usually 
been able to iron those things out quite satisfactorily. 

Mr. Dawson. Did I understand you to say in fixing their ceiling 
price out of San Francisco, for instance, they do not include the 
freight ? 

Mr. Witson. Not for their commissary resale, they do not. For 
troop issue they do. 

Mr. Dawson. In other words, if they could buy 100 pounds of pota 
toes on the San Francis ‘Oo mars et at $3, we will s Say, they would add 
to that 83 just a reasonable mar! cup to ti ake care of commissary expense 
nnd not inelude the freight on potatoes from San Francisco ? 

Mr. Witson. That is correct; 4 percent is the markup they add to 
that, and that has prevented us from making some sales. We have 


heen able to talk them into putting our products on display osid 
of s tateside pr lu ts from time to time, and they have been irprised 
that our products sold as well as they 


Mr. ( RB RIEN. And of course thev would be higher ? 

Mr. Witson. Our eges would be selling for $1 and stateside egg 
for 69 eents. That has 

Mr. O’Brien. But your eggs would be more recent 

Mir. Wiuson. That is right. 

(ne agency we deal with—you may be interested in also—is the 
Animal Disease Eradication Branch of the USAL, m which we have 
& cooperating program on brucellosis control. We entered into t 


last June—l 


y 
" ; 
peen quite an item. 


ang’s ne ase amon’ cattle. 
We hi: ave st ived : from the Hederal program be ause there wa 
ho pt articular : ¢ eae oO 
Cn the States they offer indemnity payments for livestock slaughter. 


Indemnity payments were so smal! it wouldn’t take care of the red 
1 


»TO be ea ane i 


ae in collectn Oo ‘them. 


Si ce the ‘aceele rated eat 2 nya mM the sfates about Z 
years ago she inclemnit) payinents have heen imcreased, so W have 

sked to be included in that: and the arrangement vere ympieted 
sai June. 

Mr. Daw SON, \ren’t thre 1] de} Hitv pr nents ape SjO a head é 

Mr WILSON. On pul | rect Store k on S209 On VTA ‘ve have ver 
few purebred stock here. However, $25 a head was much better tha 
S15 a head: SO We asked to be i] eh led: and we now receive thost 
indemmities on the cattle we slaugl ter under the program, and we 
receive yacelnes and reagvent needed in our testu or work It prob 


ably is costing the Federal Government $1,000 a year. We are spel d 


ine about $16.000 a vear on the snme work. So they are supplement 

. s . rf 1 : a -_ 4} 

hat we a already been doing, and w ractically have the 
Beng’s problem licked. 


We anticinate by next year that there 1 il] be no more reactor cattle 
in the Territory; 10 y irs ago Bane’s disease was quite a problen 
among the herds here. and we feel 
more weight to our program. I think it will help 1 clean} if 1 up. 
Beeause we were entering the Federal program, I asked the Alaska 
Legislature at Juneau to appropriate money to match indemnities, 
which is done in most of the States. They did that. So our legis 
lature has been going along very well with that program. 
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Mr. O’Brien. I thought I detected a rather plaintive note in Mr. 
Irwin’s voice when he asked the committee what we are going to do 
about the moose. Frankly, I don’t know what the committee can do. 
I haven’t seen one yet. I am hoping that I will. 

Is that quite a serious problem? And have you had any conversa- 
tions with the Fish and Wildlife people on that particular problem ? 

Mr. Wiison. Lhaven’t. Ihave known of those that did. It doesn’t 
seem like there is much being presented of a concrete nature on that 
problem. 

We not only have the moose in Matanuska Valley but brown bear 
on Kodiak Island which Fish and Wildlife has certainly gone all-out 
to protect. I am not prepared to say they should exterminate the 
bear from Kodiak Island so we can raise food, but there should be 
room for cattle and bear both. That is in a different area, of course. 

The moose do cause a lot of damage here. They have similar prob- 
lems in the States, in the State of Washington and other places. Just 
how they are doing that I don’t know. There are some places where 
a farmer can be indemnified if he can prove a definite loss due to the 
depredations of wildlife. Perhaps something of that kind might be 
helpful. It still doesn’t bring back the bushes that the moose have 
destroyed. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you have an open season on moose each year ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. In this particular area? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. And do the moose remain down in the agricultural area 
all the year around? 

Mr. Wuson. During the open season the moose are not bothering 
the farms. They do the damage—they do very little damage in sum- 
mertime except on fencing in more outlying areas. They do a lot of 
destruction of fences, but they are not nibbling at our bushes and 
gardens. 

Mr. O’Brien. Someone told me—I don’t know just where it was, 
maybe in Fairbanks—scared Santa Claus right out of his sled during 
one parade they had, a Christmas affair. The dogs took off after the 
moose. 

Mr. Dawson. If you think you have problems in moose, you should 
come down to Salt Lake City. When we have very heavy snows the 
deer come down io my home and eat shrubs, right in the middle of the 
city. It is a real problem there. Of course, the only way of con- 
trolling it is permitting the killing of more does than they ordinarily 
would. 


Mr. O’Brien. Have you ever shot a deer from your living-room 
window? 

Mr. Dawson. I never shot one at all. I am not a good enough shot. 

Mr. Wuson. I would like to mention the farm credit picture inas- 
much as it has been brought up. It is a very important part of our 
needs here. 

We have the Farmers’ Home Administration, of course. Mr. Hamp- 
ton of the Farmers’ Home Administration is here in case you want to 
ask him any questions. 

We have the Territorial farm-loan program which is operated by our 
Department and which covers the whole Territory. 
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We have the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation, which is still serv- 
icing loans in Matanuska Valley area 

Mr. O’Brien. Are the farms in Alaska, largely electrified? Has 
there been tremendous progress in that respect 

Mr. Wuson. Except in the more outlying areas. The major farm- 
ing areas are electrified to a very high degree. 

We have had problems—I think Mr. Anderson here, who was for- 
merly the Farmers’ Home representative, might be able to talk to 
something about the problems of the Federal program. I will leave 
that up tothem. I believe that there are some ch: anges that have been 
made recently and recommendations that have been made by their 
personnel to improve the operation of the Federal program. 

But I might tell you a little bit about the program that the Territory 
themselves are doing, for your information. 

We have $350,000 appropriated for revolving loans. Of that $350,- 
000 we have $245,000 actually loaned out or in the process of being 
loaned. Those loans are, of course, covering quite an area. We have 
loans as far south as Petersburg, Aleuti: an Islands, Fairbanks, Kenai, 
Kodiak. It covers quite an area for $350,000, which doesn’t go too 
far. We have at the present time 75 farmers who are receiving , bene- 
fits and approximately 12 more who are pending. So there would be 
roughly 87 individuals who are being assisted through the Territorial 
program. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I ask a question at this point? Do you believe 
that the agricultural resources or potentialities in Alaska, if properly 
taken care of, Federal aid or whatever it might be, would be adequate 
to support a population in Alaska of a million people? Could they be 
brought to that ? 

Mr. Witson. I don’t feel that agriculture itself is going to support 
a million people. 

Mr. O’Brien. I mean, could they supply the needs of a million peo- 
ple in the products that you can grow ? 

Mr. Witson. In the products we can grow, yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I ask that question because, from time to time, Wash- 
ington that point is raised. People will say, “Well, Alaska’s agricul- 
tural resources are limited. They can’t expand.” 

Mr. Witson. We are limited in this way: That we are restricted 
almost entirely to our home markets. We are not going to develop 
as an agricultural area that exports great quantities unless something 
changes quite seriously. 

Mr. O’Brien. But what you are growing you could supply to a much 
larger population ? 

Mr. Wirson. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. The land is capable of doing that. That is the point 
I am trying to make. 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuison. I think you are familiar with the Matanuska Valley 
colony where I think the grant was something like $4 million to invest 
in this area here. You can see the tremendous increase in vapitaliza- 
tion that has resulted and the increase in production. I would say 
that the $4 million was very well spent. I think additional moneys 
won't have to be granted either. It could be made available on a loan 
basis, could arrive at the same result over a period of years. 
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Our program is exhausted. For the next year now we will have no 
chance of pumping new capital into it, only as those loans are repaid 
we will have approximately $50,000 a year that will be coming in on 
repayments that can be reloaned. We could probably use $150,000 or 
$200,000 during the period between now and next legislature that 
someone will either have to make up or the credit will be denied. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you care to comment on your repayment record / 

Mr. Wixson. The repayment record, our program—of course, most 
of the loans are less than 2 years old. The repayment record to date 
has been very good. We feel that it is solid. We have tried to keep 
our loans on a business basis. We are not trying to stick our neck 
out too far. 

Mr. Dawson. What is your delinquency rate at the present time? 

Mr. Wixson. Of the 75 loans that we now have actually operating, | 
would say I have 5 loans that I would consider delinquent, and I don’t 
think any of those could be considered loans that will not eventually 
come out. 

We don’t have a long enough experience to know just how to figure 
that, but I feel the delinquency rate is going to be very low. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Wilson, are these loans production credit loans or 
are they mortgage loans on the real property ? 

Mr. Witson. I thought I had that broken down. We have ap- 
proximately $50,000 in short-term loans, which you would say are 
more production-credit-type loans. We have the balance, which 
would be—it is about 50-50 real-estate or long-term development, 
clearing and permanent buildings, and about half of that balance 
would be into channels for purchase of live chattels for purchase of 
livestock, equipment, and other. 

Mr. Urr. You don’t take chattel on short-term loans / 

Mr. Witson. We have occasionally where a person could show how 
he could pay for the purchase of a piece of equipment within a 1-year 
term. There we might make a loan of that nature, but most of our 
chattels are for about a 4-year period. 

Mr. O’Brien. May the Chair suggest at this point one of the most 
difficult tasks of the chairman is to fit a certain number of witnesses 
into a given amount of time. Our time is running extremely short. 
| wonder if some of the witnesses who are yet to be heard feel that they 
could submit statements. If they do, the committee would appreciate 
it very much because I can assure you that this is one record that 
will be read. On the other hand, if you feel you must add to it orally, 
that is your privilege. We are running up against a very difficult 
time situation. We had planned to devote about an hour to the hear- 
ing, and we have used nearly all of our time on one subject. 

Mr. Taynor. Mr. Durant or Mr. Hunter. 
Mr. Wirrson. Mr. Hunter is not here. 
Mr. Tayvor. Mr. Durant. 



























STATEMENT OF STUART DURANT, MANAGER, MATANUSKA VALLEY 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, PALMER, ALASKA 


Mr. Durant. I am manager of the Matanuska Valley Farmers Co- 
operative Association. I merely want to make a few statements that 
I have observed during the past year, having assumed the position just 
about a year ago. 
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I am sure that there is a great potential for agriculture in Alaska. 
I have had over 18 years in cooperative work, and I have never yet 
been in a section of the country where the people are more cooperative 
in agriculture than they are here in Alaska. 

The thing that I see that we need—perhaps there are 3 or 4 things 
that we need. I want you people to understand that I have gone onto 
the farms of these different members of our association during the 
past year, and we have over 100 producing members. ‘The actual pro 
duction of the area here, perhaps 60 percent of that production comes 
through our cooperative. Last year our sales were over $5 million 
here and in Fairbanks. That is to military and civilian markets. 

Now, as I travel around among the farmers I find that they have 
several needs. Of course, they are interested in more and _ better 
roads, better highways to come into market on, hard surface haehowrnye: 

Whether you gentlemen are aware of the fact or not, in the spring 
we have a bre: akup where most of our roads almost completely go out 
and transportation in the valley at that time becomes a real problem. 
We need a few arteries leading into main agricultural areas, hard 
surfaced, prepared for spring traffic so they will be better able to move 
inand out of the market area. 

Another thing we need is an investigation into the possibilities of 
irrigation. Of course, sprinkler irrigation will be the thing which 
would possibly be more feasible for our area, but the ways of getting 
water to these various areas so it could be used in the sprinkler irriga 
tion system. 

Of course, the third thing that I think our farmers need. and they 
have expressed it to me, is the fact those who have proved themselves 
and are trying to develop their farms and are doing a ong — should 
have more money available for the development of the farms, more 
money available for the clearing of land to give them more acreage so 
that they can become more efficient. And as they become more efficient 
and raise more of the grains and the forage crops that they need to 
feed their dairy cows and their other animals, naturally the pr ice of the 
products will decrease so that the consuming public and the military 
will have to pay less money for what they purchase. 

So, as we get the efficiency and the proper land cleared and prepared 
to give us the added production which we need, the price of milk can 
go down from 40 cents a quart, which it is at the present time, to 
perhaps a lower figure because these farmers will have the facilities 
and be more efficient and be able to operate at a profit at a lower cost. 

There is a terrific milk shortage in the Territory at the present 
time, as you are aware. At the present time all our markets are short, 
including the military. We could produce considerable more milk and 
still have it taken care of without going into any manufactured prod 
uct. All our fresh milk is consumed without being made into ice 
cream or cottage cheese or other products. All of those things are 
manufactured from recombined materials which are brought in from 
the States. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then your theory is that it is better to help those who 
have proven they are willing and able to help themselves than to bring 
in a lot of new farmers who are unproven ¢ 

Mr. Durant. That is right. Financing is the big problem, as I see 
it, on the farms. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. I thought you had a very 
good statement. 

Mr. Taytor. Before we leave agriculture, Mr. Chairman, I had two 
very short questions. 

I wonder to what extent the school program includes the 4-H, FFA, 
and organizations of that sort. 

Mr. Mick. The Alaska Extension Service sponsors the 4-H program 
in the Territory. I am not qualified to speak on the Smith-Hughes 
program, but I believe that it does not apply to the Territory at the 
present time. The Future Farmers of America do not exist as yet 
in the Territory. 

Mr. Taytor. One other question I think perhaps you might answer 
also. To what extent are the new people coming into the valley as 
former GI’s? 

Mr. Mick. I would say that since World War II by far the major 
influx of farmers have been ex-GI’s. They were not farmers when 
they came into the Territory, but they came in with the idea of becom- 
ing farmers in the Territory. That leads us into the need of a greater 
agricultural educational program. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask, approximately what 
price per acre does agricultural land sell for in this valley ? 


STATEMENT OF N. B. SNODGRASS, PALMER, ALASKA 


Mr. Snoperass. N. B. Snodgrass, formerly with the Department of 
Agriculture in charge of the Alaska station. 

My observation in that respect dates back to the last 15 years. It 
depends on the cost of clearing the land. What used to cost us $125 
now costs us $275 an acre. That is average cost in this valley. That 
determines the price of land that goes into the production of our 
farms. On dairy feed, it costs over $250 to get it into grass or seed 
and production. So older land here ranges in price from $100 to $275 
an acre. 

Mrs. Prost. That is a producing acre of ground? 

Mr. Snoperass. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. Taytor. That completes the list of persons who wish to speak 
on the agricultural program. We have had some indication that 
there are those who would like to speak on the fish and wildlife setup. 
I have before me two letters in which persons have asked permission 
to appear. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Chair recognizes Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, by request I present, with the request 
for unanimous consent for inclusion in the record, two documents. 
The first is a statement relating to the loan made by the Matanuska 
Electric Association to the Central Alaska Power Association, to- 
gether with a list of questions, both, as I am informed, coming from 
Charles Wilson, who, as you have been previously told, is the head of 
the Soil Conservation Service and mayor of Palmer. It appears that 
Mr. Wilson is also a member of the board of directors of the MEA and 
his questions pertaining to two loans, as I am informed, made by MEA 
to the Central Alaska Power Association, the first being in the amount 
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of $25,000, and the second for $15,000. These questions, I am again 
informed, have been presented by Mr. Wilson to his fellow-directors. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, the several statements will be 
made a part of the record. 

I look at the questions very quickly here, and it does seem to me 
that the questions are directed to the fellow-directors and that they are 
not questions that his committee could or would be expected to an- 
swer. Is that correct, Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartietr. That is correct. And I assume that the only reason 
that this material is offered to us at this time is because it is known 
here that the committee considered this general subject in Anchorage. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes; and this will be part of the public record, so 
that anyone who is able or wishes to answer the questions may do so, 
and perhaps that answering might continue through the winter. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


1. Who are the membership of CAPA? 

2. Where can I see a copy of the articles of incorporation’? 

3. Is a copy of the bylaws of CAPA available to MEA board? 

4. Where can a member of this board see a copy of the contract with Ivan 
Bloch? 

5. I want to see a copy of the budget covering the investigational work being 
carried on with MEA funds. 

6. I want a statement of expenditures by CAPA, not an audit, but an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the books of the organization operating on MEA funds. 

7. I want a reply to the statements which have appeared in the Palmer paper. 
Are these true? If not, what is the truth of the points covered in these paid 
advertisements ? 

8. Who are the directors of CAPA who will hold office as members of CAVA by 
virtue of being organizers of CAPA? 

9. Why should any person as an individual retain membership in such an or- 
ganization as CAPA because that person held an office in an electric cooperative 
at the time CAPA was organized? 

10. How many members are now in good standing in CAPA including incor 
porators, organizational members and consumer members? 

11. Why should CAPA be authorized to hold its annual meeting anywhere 
except in the area served, the third judicial division, or such equivalent designa- 
tion of a State created in lieu of such division (art. III, sec. 1)? 

12. What is the intent of the sentence in CAPA bylaws “Failure to hold such 
annual meeting or to hold it at the designated time shall not work a forfeiture 
or dissolution of this corporation’? Does this provision make it possible to hold 
the meeting in some out of the way location not convenient to the rank and file 
consumer whose money has created this organization? 

13. Why should proxies or mail votes be disallowed in view of the above 
provision? 

14. Am I correct in assuming that an organizational member could be Mata- 
nuska Electric Association ? 

15. Is MEA a member in CAPA and if so, how many votes has MEA on the 
board of directors of CAPA? 

16. In Article IV: directors, section 2, subparagraph (b), who are the indi- 
vidual organizational members of this corporation who are qualified to be direc- 
tors although they may not be either manager or director of an organizational 
member or corporation? 

17. In article IV, section 7: Is the fixed sum mentioned intended to cover actual 
expenses or is it to be used in fact to compensate for time as well as cash 
expenses, and to what limit? 

18. Article V, section 2, authorizes special meetings anywhere in Alaska. Why? 

19. Has the board of directors of CAPA employed a general manager? If so, 
what compensation is being paid and who is he? 

20. To what extent is the treasurer of CAPA bonded? 

21. Article VII, section 3: What other type of business other than generation 
and distribution of power does CAPA contemplate? 
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22. Was any effort made to get the Bureau of Reclamation to complete the 
investigation they had started? 


According to the local newspaper, I understand that officers of MEA are 
willing to answer questions about the operation of MEA. 

I have some questions which relate to the operation of MEA and the relation- 
ship between MEA and Central Alaska Power Association. 

I assume that these organizations are separate and distinct, and, had not 
MEA funds been loaned to Central Alaska Power, I would have no right to expect 
an answer to these questions. 

The facts as I see them are that the loans made by MEA to Central Alaska 
Power are totally unsecured. MEA members and its board of directors have 
or should have more than a passing interest in Central Alaska Power. 

I wish to repeat my position on my Vote at the last special meeting. I voted 
against loaning additional funds to Central Alaska Power because I was advised 
by its officers they had no budget for expenditures made or to be made. Mr. 
Coombs asked for an accounting of money already spent. This was refused 
because an audit would cost $1,000. A simple statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements would have been acceptable. It was not forthcoming. 

After having had an opportunity to consider this matter more fully and to 
consider the desires of the people I represent in this organization, I am con- 
vinced that an open discussion of all phases of these transactions involving 
MEA funds is in order. 

I want to take this opportunity to say I do not oppose the publicly expressed 
aim of Central Alaska Power Association, that of increasing the supply of 
cheap electric power for central Alaska. I do question the desirability of 
carrying on operations of any kind for any purpose in such a way as to cast 
reflections on this organization. 

I am not sure that the people opposed to CAPA are opposed to the aims of 
CAPA as expressed in their news releases, but are, as I am, opposed to the 
methods being used. I think the questions I have set down should be answered 
publicly in detail. 

I believe most of you have seen the newspaper treatment we are getting. 
I, for one, want to know what is back of these stories and insinuations. I do 

not think we should try to laugh them off. 

If MEA is going into the power generating business or, with the debt we 
have, are going into the business of loaning money without interest and with- 
out security, all of its stockholders have a right to know it. 


Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I have here a report from Mr. R. T. 
Blue, the Extension Service agent at Palmer, which gives the price 
of clearing land. I think it would be very pertinent information to 
follow at the end of the agricultural testimony here, and T ask unani- 
mous consent that it be inserted in the record. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. Prost. And, Mr. Chairman, I have here a statement from V. 
Louise Kellogg, who is a dairy farmer, and T would ask that it be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


SPRING CREEK DATRY FARM, 
PALMER, ALASKA, September 24, 1955. 
My name is V. Louise Kellogg 


gg. I am a dairy farmer. I have lived in the 
Matanuska Valley since 1948. 


I respectfully request an adjustment downward in the number of moose each 
farmer is required to support for the benefit of sportsmen. This request is based 
on the following reasons: 

(1) Damage to growing crops. Moose have learned to enjoy grazing on pasture 
grasses and grain. 

(2) Damage to harvested crops left drying in the field. 

(3) Damage to fruit trees and young trees planted for windbreaks. 


(4) Damage to cows. Moose frighten them so that they jump fences and injure 
themselves. 
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(5) Damage to fences. 

(6) Potential hazard to children walking to and from school bus. One moose 
treed not only a child, but the mother also who came to see what was delaying 
the child. 

Respectfully, 









V. LOUISE KELLOGG 














BLUE, EXTENSION SERVICE AGENT AT PALMER, JULY 1952 





Data From R. T. 










Land clearing costs are rather hard to pin down. The native vegetation, tech 
niques of clearing, and time of clearing all vary and interact to confuse the 
picture. However, here are eight samples representing various types of vege- 
tation. You can probably make some interesting observations, but draw few 
conclusions. 











Kellogg : 
Cover: Standing birch of fair size. 
Method of clearing: Dozing into windrows, burning, then dozing again and 
burning. 
Cost: $110 per acre per dozer. 
No estimate on breaking, fitting, or root picking. 
Time from forest to crop, 114 to 2 years. 
Sherrod: 
Cover: Heavy cottonwood and brush. 
No breakdown figures kept but estimated $175 per acre from forest to crop 
11% to 2 years. 
Thuma: 
Cover: Light and heavy birch. 
Total estimated cost $200 per acre, 14% years before crop. 
Hotfman: 
Cover: Heavy birch. 
Dozing into windrows, $90. 
Searifing roots and windrows, $15. 
Root picking, breaking and fitting, $30. 
1% to 2 years from trees to crop. 
lia Rose: 
Bulldozed after ground thawed. Reports that this materially assisted in 
root removal. 
Cover: Spruce and birch, fairly heavy. 
lyozing, S105. 
Breaking, $15. 
Disking, $7.50. 
Root picking, 8 man-days per acre. 
Peas and oats: Fertilizer would give crop first year if released in early 
spring. 
LeVan (Kink area) : 
Cover: Light birch, heavy birch, cottonwood. 
Dozing, $100. 
Root picking: No estimate but probably very high because land stripped in 
Winter and most roots left in site. 
Breaking and fitting not completed but land roughed up and sown to cover 
crops, 2 to 3 years into crops. 
Tatre (Chugiak area) : 
Cover: Light birch, dozing, $80. 
Roots picked and broke, $10 (probably low estimate). 
Crop the first year, usually a hay crop of peas and oats. 
Hanks: 
Cover: Heavy birch and spruce. 
Dozing, $100. 
Breaking and fitting, $25. 
Root picking, $50. 
Hay crop first year. 






































Mr. O’Brien. The Chair is intrigued by one sentence that I notice: 





I respectfully request an adjustment downward in the number of moose each 
farmer is required to support for the benefit of sportsmen. 
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Miss Kellogg, I think that is a very pertinent question, and your Mr. 
letter will be included in the record. Mrs 
Mr. Taytor. Mr. R. A. Bauer asked to be heard concerning rural Mr. 
telephones. STATI 
STATEMENT OF R. A. BAUER, CONSULTING ENGINEER, MATANUSKA PAL 
TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION, PALMER, ALASKA PAI 
Mr. Baver. I just want to submit a short statement for record pur- Mrs 
poses of some information on the civilian aspects of the telephone sin 
situation in Alaska. testim 
Mr. O’Brien. Would you identify your connection? descr! 
Mr. Baver. I am consulting engineer to the Matanuska Telephone Mr, 
Association. Iam R. A. Bauer. I have had numerous contacts with ment’ 
various people who are trying to improve civilian telephone commu- (T 
nications. Sen 
Of particular concern at this time, not related directly to Palmer, 
but to rural telephones, is the situation which I wish the committee al 
could look into down in Sitka. The telephone company down there sian 
had some assurances from REA they could secure a loan to expand our ¢ 
and improve, modernize their telephone company if the native-service was i 
switchboard at Japomski Island could be acquired by the company. ore 
I don’t know just how familiar you are with the situation. It is a 
case where a Government agency has existing facilities which they Oo 
feel is necessary for their own use, but they find, of course, it impos- ae 
sible to expand their facilities and serve adjacent civilian communi- engin 
ties, which is the situation generally throughout Alaska where we muni 
have Government agencies. But the situation is occurring where — 
they are unable to secure finances. For that purpose, if the commit- — 
tee can investigate further, I will appreciate it. first 

Mr. O’Brien. I do not know, sir, how much power the committee futur 
may have to act, but I assure you we have very extensive power to ~— 
ask questions, some of which are productive and some of which are besa 
not. the a 

Mr. Bauer. Thank you very much. whos 

Mr. Taytor. Does your telephone company here have any connec- what 
tion with Army Signal Corps? a 

Mr. Bauer. It only is a connecting company. They provide the the ¢ 
long-line service. \PW 

Mr. Bartierr. One question. Is there a maximum size of a city 
so far as loans from REA are concerned ? 

Mr. Bauer. I believe I can answer that, inasmuch as I used to be W 
connected with REA in Washington, to this effect: That REA’s navi 
policy is restricted by law to cities with a population, I believe, of a 
over 1,500, over 2,500, a figure in that vicinity. They can only extend seen 
beyond that in accordance with the terms of the enabling act when felt 
the outlying area expenditures are proportionately larger than the pier 
moneys they have expended. of 

Mr. Barttetr. Does the same rule apply to telephone loans? of ¢ 

Mr. Baver. Yes; it does. the 

Mr. O’Brien. If there are no further questions, thank you very an 
much, Mr. Bauer. Pat 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Shaw? assi 


Mr. Mick. Mr. Shaw is not here. 
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Mr. Taytor. Mrs. Mick. ' 
Mrs. Mick. I will submit a statement here for the city of Palmer. 
Mr. O’Brien. Identify yourself for the record, Mrs. Mick. 


STATEMENT OF LUCILLE K. MICK, COUNCILWOMAN, CITY OF 
PALMER, VICE PRESIDENT, LEAGUE OF ALASKAN CITIES, 
PALMER, ALASKA 


Mrs. Mick. Lucille K. Mick, councilwoman from the city of Palmer. 
% Since these questions and problems have been raised in previous 
} testimony, I think I will just submit this for the record since they 
describe them merely as they apply to Palmer. 
Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. Without objection, the state- 
ment will be made a part of the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY LUCILLE K. MIcK, COUNCILWOMAN, CITY OF PALMER; VICE 
PRESIDENT, LEAGUE OF ALASKAN CITIES 


Palmer’s local government problems are probably similar to those of other 
Alaskan communities, particularly those which are new and relatively small. 
Our city was incorporated May 1, 1951. Our school district, embracing the city, 
was incorporated in July of 1949. Before that there was no organized local 
government here and no local taxes. 


NEED 30-YEAR AMORTIZATION ON APW LOANS 


One problem we have because of our present size and because of potentiali- 
ties envisoned, not only by us who live here but also by professional planning 
engineers, is that of building public-service facilities which will serve the com- 
munity for 2 or 3 generations. In the planning stage, the size of the city is 
projected over a 25- or 30-year period of anticipated growth. Take our water 
system, for example—it was designed for a population of 15,000 and it cost 
accordingly. Even though we are extremely proud of and grateful for this 
first deep-well system in Alaska and realize the economy of planning for the 
future, still it is difficult for 1,000 people to pay for a system designed for 15,000 
over a 20-year period. Perhaps we will achieve that growth within 20 years, 
but amortization costs are highest over the first years because of the interest. 
Most people around here consider our present water rates too high; certainly 
the average cost per family is double what they paid before to a private supplier 
whose source of supply failed to keep up with the growth of the city. Still, 
what with maintenance and added capital costs that could not be included in 
the APW contract or loan, the remaining revenues are nowhere near enough 
to make the yearly payment under the present amortization plan. If we had 
the cost amortized over a 30-year period, we believe we could do it. However 
APW says that these loans are limited to 20 years by congressional action. 


STREETS AND ROADS; NEED FOR LOW INTEREST MONEY 


We are glad that you weren’t here last Sunday; yet if you had, you might 
have been able to understand better our problem of city streets. Approaching 
the city from any direction, Palmer was buried from view by an opaque layer 
of dust above which only the high peaks of surrounding mountains could be 
seen. This is a health and safety problem as a business one. Our council 
felt obligated to take the one road maintenance man we can afford away 
from his never ending job of repairing and building up streets to watering them. 
Some paved streets would solve this problem, but not 1 nickel of the thousands 
of dollars collected here in gasoline taxes of 1 cent per gallon is returned for use 
of city streets. Our main street connects two so-called arterial highways. If 
the Alaska Road Commission could be authorized to blacktop this, it would 
help. I believe that through Delegate Bartlett’s bill and assistanve, Congress 
did authorize ARC to continue so-called arterial highways through cities, but 
Palmer was left out of the publicity listing cities that this authorization would 


assist. 
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Also, we could do something for ourselves if we could borrow money eco 
nomically. On such a small budget as ours, we hesitate even to authorize 
expenses for someone to go outside to seek buyers. Yet, over a period of 5, 10 
or 15 years, we could afford to pay for a modest street-paving program. Last 
year the League of Alaskan Cities adopted a resolution petitioning Congress to 
provide a Federal insurance program “to fully and unconditionally guarantee 
legally qualified general obligation and revenue municipal bonds of Alaskan 
cities both as to principal and interest upon the cities’ agreeing to pay an annual 
insurance premium not te exceed one-fourth of 1 percent of the bond principal 
involved from year to year.” 

We are a member of the league, and we believe that these insured bonds could 
be sold even by us on a par with interest rates enjoyed by stateside cities. 
Such a plan might make it possible for us to make our city a decent place to 
live in, a place in which other people, businesses and industries would like to 
settle also. 








PAYMENT IN LIEU OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENT 











































You are probably familiar with another League of Alaskan Cities resolution 
requesting Congress to authorize and require payment of special assessment- 
and payment in lieu of taxes for municipal services provided Federal offices, 
facilities, and properties located within the cities of Alaska. Here in Palme: 
we have no property tax for city services-—yet. We have a sales tax so ot 
city support comes as much from Federal employees as anyone else. Still, 
whenever we plan improvements to the city which would be on an assessment 
basis, we feel frustrated from the start because of the huge percentage of street 
frontage occupied by Federal agencies. If these could not pay their fair share, 
the other properties would have to carry the udditional burden. To date, we 
have not initiated a program calling for assessinents, although we do have the 
preliminary engineering done on one of them. We have never approached 
any of the local Federal agencies to learn whether or not they could provide for 
their share. However, these Federal employees all live here, and we feel that 
they would be glad to go along with such an assessment program—-if they could 

As a city we believe in immediate statehood for Alaska because it would 
stabilize governmental operations and promote the development of Alaska and 
its cities. 

Mr. O’Brien. “ince the lady suggests this had been covered and 
applies only to the situation as it is here in Palmer, I think she would 
probably be satisfied, and the committee would, if we skipped the 
questions at this point. 

Mr. Tayzor. | understand also that Mr. Harold Dinkel, a farmer 
in the community, is here and would like to speak to the group. 
Mr. O’Brien. Would you come forward and identify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD C. DINKEL, MATANUSKA VALLEY, ALASKA 


Mr. Dinxen. Harold C. Dinkel. 

Mr. OBrien. And you are a farmer in this valley / 

Mr. Dinken. Yes. 

Mr. OBrien. Are vou a homesteader, sir / 

Mr. Dinken. [ was a colonist and I am a homesteader. 

Mr. O'Brien. You came originally from where 4 

Mr. Dinke.. From Wyoming. 

Mr. O’Brien. How long have you been here / 

Mr. Dinken. Nineteen years. 

Mr. O'Brien. What, in your opinion, would be the most beneficial 
step for the farmers in this area or in Alaska generally that the Gov- 
ernment could take’ What do you need most / 

Mr. DinkeL. We need cheap credit for one thing. 

Mr. O’Brien. Cheap credit ¢ 

Mr. Dinxen. Yes. 

Mr. O'Brien. I think we all at times have that need. 
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Mr. Dinxen. For land clearing mostly. 

Mr. O’Brien. How large is your place / 

Mr. DiInKEL. 240 acres. 

Mr. O’Brien. 240 acres. That is a comparatively large farm, 
larger than the average ? 

Mr. Dinxeu. It is a little larger than the average, but I don’t 
helieve quite big enough. 

Mr. O'Brien. peer you like to expand your farm, - vou find 
the cost of clearance or the unavailability of credit a handicap in that 
respect ¢ 

Mr. Dinxen. Yes. We need a few more cash crops, too. Potatoes 
and milk are our main ones. We should be able to get more according 
to the experimental station. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you think that would be made easier if the Ex 
tension Service was increased » that some of the knowledge whi 
accumulates at the research center could be spread out amone 
farmers ¢ 

Mr. Dinken. I do, yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. In other words, you think the knowledge exists, it 
iuiply a question of fieldmen getting it out ? 

Mr. Dinken. Not all of it. no. 

Mrs. Prosr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask, what interest rate 
do you pay on borrowed money now 4 

Mr. Dinken.. I have been getting most of mine from the bank and 
pay o percent, 

Mrs. Prost. Eight percent ? 

Mr. Dinkew. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Wh it W ould be a reasonable rate, ln your of on. When 
you say cheap money ¢ 

Mr. Dinkeu. + percent, I believe 

Mrs. Prosr. Do you hap e n to know whether there are farmlands 
left in this valley for homesteading purposes or Is every a uk 

Mr. DINKEL. Rieht in the ae valley, you mean / 

Mrs. Py FOST. Yes. 

Mr. Dinkxen. Most of it is taken up. Of course, there is some back 
on the mountains. There is quite a little of it back there, but there 
is no — to it. It woul | be pretty expe nsive to go up 1b there. 

Mrs. Pros. Do vou have grazing inthe foothills around the valley ? 


Mr. canes There would be grazing if it 1s possible to get to it. 
Prost. Thank vou. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brizn. Any further questions / 

Mir. Daw SON, What part of W voming were you from / 

Mr. Dinxen. Lusk, Wyo. 

Mr. DAWSON. What kind of farming operation did vou have there 
before vou came up here ¢ 

Mr. DINKEL. | Was mostly In the beet business there. 

Mr. Dawson. What do you figure the average value of your land is 
up he re th: it you are greek 

Mr. DINKEL. That is kind of it is according to where it is. 

Mr. Dawson. Your farm, for instance, how much an acre ts It 
worth ? 

Mr. Dinxen. I wouldn't have the least idea 
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Mr. Dawson. The banker would have an idea, wouldn’t he, when he 
loaned you money on security ¢ 

Mr. DinKet. i think they figure $125 to $200 an acre. That is 
cleared land, of course. 

meen. Prost. What type of crops do you grow on your particular 
farm ? 

Mr. Dinxet. I have a little bit of everything, more or less diversi- 
fied. I bought a new water system this summer, but I got it too late 
and figure on using it next year—a sprinkler system. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Irwin has submitted a letter dated June 17, 1955, 
which he received from Clarence J. Rhode, regional director, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, on the moose problem. If there is no objection, 
it will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


TI. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, rl 
FIsH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, coun 

OrFIce OF REGIONAL DrREcTOR, M 


Juneau, Alaska, June 17, 1955. 


Mr. Don L. IRwIN, ¥ ill 
Director, Alaska Agricultural Experiment Station, rl 
University of Alaska, College, Alaska, some 

Dear Mr. Irwin: Thank you for your letter of June 9, 1955. Alas 

Your observations on the moose during the past winter are interesting. Reports app! 
of extensive damage to ornamental tree and shrub planting have not previously a fe 
been relayed to us. Your report of the number of dead moose found in the oS 
Palmer area does not appear to be consistent with the reports that have thus M 
far been received from our field personnel. We will ask Mr. Scott, our biologist duct 
from Anchorage, to check with you in the field and secure a report of moose that com 
have died during the winter. Many of the reports we receive are duplications er 
and at best, we are unable to run down all of the incidents of mortality and deter- very 
mine possible causes. Your descriptions of the material that appeared in the I 
paunches of the dead moose seem consistent with their normal feeding activity you. 
during the winter when they depend entirely on woody brows. We are, of course, Dav 
fully aware of the extensive overbrowsing in many areas resulting in feeding tion 
on coarse, large stems having a small proportion of bark and cambium. 

The last paragraph of your letter is a “punchy one.” We have been aware bers 
of the potential threat of large numbers of moose encroaching upon the Palmer j Ter 
area during the past 6 or 8 years. The Game Commission has discussed the sees 
matter at every meeting during this period and our biologists proposed a winter deb 
season several years ago. In order to avoid unlimited numbers of hunters 7 
“thrashing” the lanscape, a permit season was suggested. While we believe the ; 
permit season in late winter accomplishes certain objectives, there are, neverthe- son 
less, many objections. Generally, the moose are in poor condition and the hunters 500 
raised many objections. We are aware, of course, that taking bulls only will ( 
merely alleviate the problem. We suspect that the only solution would be to 
provide for a limited cow harvest to reduce the population to a more reasonable mu 
level in such localized areas as the Palmer area. The Alaska game law is an the 
act of Congress, requiring congressional action for amendment. The present We 
law does not provide for the legal taking of cow moose. We have proposed nes 
amendments to the Alaska game law to provide for the taking of cow moose as 3 
well as other changes. Thus far, we have had no advice as to the status of the ta pa 
amendments. When and if the amendments are made, you can be sure that the | the 
Alaska Game Commission will take whatever action seems best in the interests | on 
of all. 4 of 

Very truly yours, : 
4 nes 


CLARENCE J. RHODE, ; 

Regional Director. ; els 

Mr. O’Brien. The formal hearing will be adjourned at this point. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1955 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ‘TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Seward, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 4:20 p. m., in the city 
council room, Hon. Gracie Pfost presiding. 

Mrs. Prost. The Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
will now come to order. 

This is a beautiful valley. We had a wonderful flight over, and saw 
some of the most spects acular beauty we have seen since coming to 
Alaska. Members of the committee join with me in expressing our 
appreciation to you for the nice reception afforded us at the airport 
a few moments ago, it was heart warming indeed. 

Mr. O’Brien, of New York, chairman of this subcommittee, con- 
ducted the hearing in the Matanuska Valley today, but was unable to 
come on to Seward. He asked me to express his regrets for he wanted 
very much to meet the citizens of this community. 

I would like at this time to introduce members of the committee to 
you. On my left is Congressman Utt, of California, and Congressman 
Dawson, of Utah. Your Delegate, Bob Bartlett, needs no introduc- 
tion—I am sure all of you are acquainted with him. Our staff mem- 
bers are Mr. McFarland, our engineering consultant; Dr. Taylor, our 
Territorial consultant: and Mr. Veley, our reporter. Colonel Libby 
sees that we make our appointments on time, and we all owe him a deep 
debt of gratitude for his loyal efficiency. 

This is a hard-working committee. In 3 weeks we will have held 
some 75 to 80 hours of hearings and will have heard from 1 out of each 
500 residents in the Territory of Alaska. 

Our time is very limited this afternoon. Colonel Libby tells us we 
must leave on schedule this evening, due to flying conditions. It will 
therefore be necessary for us to divide the time among those testifying. 
We have found in some of the recent hearings that the first 1 or 2 wit- 
nesses were heard quite at length, usually due to the enthusiasm on the 
part of members of the committee, in asking questions. We would 
then find our time short and other important witnesses could be heard 
only very briefly. To resolve this problem I believe at the beginning 
of the hearing today, we should divide the time equally among the wit- 
nesses present. Those of you who wish to allot your time to someone 
else may do so. This is your hearing. We are here to listen to your 
problems, and to learn more about this section of Alaska. 
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‘The short tour around town was most interesting. We saw the loca- 
tion for your new post office, and saw your tuberculosis sanitarium 
that is operated by the Board of Missions, Women’ : Division of the 
Methodist Chureh, and your fine school building. IT understand you 
are also getting a new dock. You people are truly thriving in this 
community. Lam told you have one of the largest harbors in Alaska, 
perhaps one of the largest in the world. 

Congressman Utt suggests each of you highlight your testimony and 
file your statement in full for the record. 

( Disc ussion off the record. ) 

Mrs. Prosr. There will be approximately 8 or 9 minutes for each wit- 
hess. Committee members will want to ask questions, therefore we 
would like each witness to use approximately 5 minutes to highlight his 
general statement, and then we will proceed with the questioning. 

As you people know, if you had statehood with the resulting vote, 
Bob Bartlett would be in seniority, next to the chairman of the full 
committee es uy, because of his vears of service. For that reason and 
becruse [know he is especially acquainted with your problems, [ wish 
to turn the meeting over to your very able and competent Delegate, 
Bob Bartlett. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman. 

I want to say to those who are here that the committee deeply re- 
erets we will not be able to give more time to this hearing. If we 
could detail for vou the schedule under which we are operating, I 
think you would have a better understanding. We had hoped to be 
here a bit earlier, and we only wish we could stay a bit later, but two 
more hearings have to be held tomorrow. I think you will agree with 
me that the important thing is to have these Members of c ongress 

come and see Seward and hear you, even if briefly, and then when you 
file your more complete st: itements they will know what it is all about, 


and they will know you personally, and they will know something 
about the geogr: aphiec situation here. 
Reverend Malin is the first witness. 


STATEMENT OF REV. CHARLES MALIN, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, SEWARD, ALASKA 


Reverend Mari. Tam Rev. Charles Malin, the president of the 
Seward Chamber of Commerce on the side. 

Mr. Barrierr. A minister of which church. 

Reverend Mani. The Methodist church. 

My, Barrierr. TI note you have two subjects outlined. 

Reverend Marin. I have two here. 

[ am very happy to have the committee here in Seward to see what 
we are doing here, and we are very thankful for the help the Federal 
Government has given us in times past. Seward, like most Alaska 
communities, 1s having a few growing pains that the Government can 
help us with a little bit, but mostly I think we are ready to go on our 
own, and T think we are doing that in large respect. 
I would like to present these two items. 
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The city of Seward is Alaska’s largest seaport. The major portion 

q of all freight destined for the interior of Alaska is handled through 
= this port. This applies to general cargo as well as bulk cargoes. Be 
ause of this we are naturally very interested in all aspects of trans 
portation, waterborne as well as rail and trucking. For a port to be 
able to function effectively and with & minimum cost, it very nec 
sary that adequate and modern fa cilities be established. During tiie 
last 2 years, Congress h: eeneenyes ited funds for the rehabilitation of 
the south end of the Alaska Railroad, as well as for new dock facil 
ities at Seward. This in itself is a tremendous improvement and u 
the years to come, will save untold millions to Alaskans. The rehabili 
— of the Portage-Seward section of the Alaska Railroad is now 
nearly at its con ip yletion and by the end of 1956 the dock facilities 
aa the present program will also be completed. 

The present construction of docks calls for two 500-foot berths 
Llowever, only the one berth will have a warehouse. No money nas 
been made available for a warehouse on the econd berth. With Line 
type ot cargo coming into Seward for hand ling’ and forwarding. it 
does not seem practical to construct a berth without a warehouse. lo 
beoin with, the weather in Alaska 6 months out of the vear is such 
that cargo cannot be stored outside because of freezing. There is also 

: tl large amount of rain and snow. At the present time we have ap 
proximately 3 ships a week calling at this port—I might add, right at 
the moment there are + in town at the dock—and undoubtedly whe: 
he docks are completed, hoth berths Wil hy taken up most ft t 
time. 

The warehouse at the one berth will not be sufficient to rlequa Ly 


handle and protect the cargo from two ships dischargin 
ously. The re 1s no clo ubt that for pra tical reasons Aa ware house 1) 


the second berth will have to be constructed and it seems to us that 
; ; 7 ; ‘ . ; : : 
would be the time TO ado so while the contractor is till working, Nf 
P ; ord - ; ’ ; 
equipment here and the ] mean be competed at re Qe (4 
| ee eee So cae dead dake Beet eer sea ad rail 
i] hew warehouse ob Ii¢ econd TLL | 8) Cf ie cs. WOT 
] ? - ] 1 
ilmost seem a waste of money to build the ne LOK 
Using capacity will be less than what t] O1d GOCKS proy ~ ave 
" 4 ] ! ‘+7 oo } 
refore urge that money pe Made ava ible and the prese 
. P at ! ] } : ] A 
r the building of the docks be extended to include a second ur 
use, 
In connection with the shipping industry we have one ot prol 
hs al chamber ll as the Bea santa 
lem that the local chamber as well as the various steamship com) 


have atte mpted to solve. One of the steamship compal les, 
Lines of San I) ‘ANCISco, that calls at Seward approximate \ 2 
week has to clear for a foreion port Cae h time. since they niaKke a call 
in Canada on the southbound voyage. To be able to clear at the 
pages nt time, it is necessary for the master or one of his officers to 





» Anchorage to the Customs Office in order to pro) ide proper cleat 
4 wnce of the vessel. On arrival and de parture of foreign ships and 
’ \mer oh SRDS BOTS from foreigi countries, it is necessary for the 
: ‘ustoms office ‘To come down f rom Anchora ige to ente! nad lear the 
ships. This al times is very inconvenient ane i hardship to both the 
; ship and the one and only customs officer in Anchorage. 
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It seems very strange that the largest seaport in Alaska should 
not have a customs officer or at least a part-time customs officer, 
since several other ports in Alaska have and Seward did have in 
years past. We strongly urge that a customs officer be appointed to 
serve this port. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much, Reverend Malin, for a very 
concise statement. 

Mr. Dawson, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Dawson. I assume the reason for the customs officer being at 
Anchorage is due to the fact that they have the port at Whittier. 

Reverend Matin. No, that is a military port. The reason for the 


customs officer being at Anchorage is because of the international 
airport. 


Mr. Dawson. I see. 

Reverend Maury. It is sort of strange a small port such as Cordova 
has a part-time customs officer. Why, I don’t know. Here in Seward 
we have got a Japanese ship in right now. About 2 weeks ago we had 
a Liberian ship in. All of this could be handled very easily and very 
competently and very cheaply to the Federal Government by the mere 
appointing, we will say, the United States commissioner as part-time 
customs officer, someone that could handle it right here. 

Mr. Dawson. In regard to the construction of the new dock, do the 
plans call for two warehouses ? 

Reverend Marin. The plans actually call for three. 

Mr. Dawson. What was the reason for just giving you one? 

Reverend Marin. There was an economy move. The dock calls for 
3 berths and 3 warehouses, and they. cnt it down to 2 berths and 1 
warehouse, which might be perfectly all right stateside, but we have 
Alaskan weather conditions here that are a little bit different. 

Mr. Dawson. Who are the engineers on this dock ? 

oo McFartanp. Is the dock being constructed by the Alaska Rail- 
road ¢ 

Reverend Marin. Yes, they have put it out, but I can’t think of 
the engineers. It is Earl & Wright. 

Mr. Dawson. I am primarily interested in who has the plans and 
who made the request, to which committee in Congress, and the reason 
for turning it down. 

Reverend Marry. The Railroad has it, and they made the request, 
and apparently, according to the head of the Railroad, the military 
also made a request for the second warehouse here, and when it got 
back before committee the Pentagon didn’t particularly go along with 


the second warehouse, so it was not presented. The Railroad had 
thought it was going to be. 


Dr. Detsuer. I remember 
Mrs. Prost. Please identify yourself for the record. 





STATEMENT OF DR. DEISHER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SEWARD, ALASKA 


Dr. Detsner. Dr. Deisher, chairman of the board of directors. 
Mrs. Prost. Proceed, Dr. Deisher. 
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Dr. DetsHer. When the thing came up before the committee, the 
military was asked if they considered this a nec essity, to have a second 
warehouse, and they would not go so far as to say it was a necessity, 
but they thought it was advisable. We have letters in the chamber 
of commerce files from the milit: ary authorities in Anchorage saying 
it was advisable, but I guess they didn’t put it strong enough. 

Mr. Dawson. Which committee is this ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. I believe, Mr. Dawson, the Interior Subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

Dr. DetsHer. Clair Engle’s committee. Which one would that be? 

Mr. Dawson. He is chairman of our full committee. 

Dr. Detsuer. I have an idea information was directed to Mr. Engle. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I believe that is right, but it is the Appropriations 
Committee, Interior Subcommittee, that would have the responsibility 
for the appropriations to the Alaska Railroad. 

Mr. Dawson. That has nothing to do with this committee. That is 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior of the Appropriations 
Committee that handles that matter. 

I would suggest, Mrs. Pfost, we do as we have in other cases of 
this kind, take this information to the appropriate committee and 
see what we can do about it. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Bartlett ? 

Mr. Bartierr. L-have no questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Some 16 months ago we heard there was considerable 
ill feeling existing in Seward between the Railroad personnel and 
the trucking association members over the dock facilities. Have those 
difficuities been ironed out or were they stronger in Washington than 
they were here in Alaska? 

Reverend Matin. I think to a large extent they have been taken 
are of and ironed out. ‘The new warehouse will definitely be suitable 
to both. The overhead doors will adequately handle the trucking. It 
is my understanding that the Railroad definitely wants to play ball 
with the truckers and actually carry vans piggy-back and so forth 
in bad weather when the roads are rough. I believe that the Railroad 
and the trucking group have pretty w ell ironed it out. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. McFarland ? 

Mr. McFartanp. No questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much, Reverend. 

Reverend Maurin. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. The next witness is Mr. Hardinge, city manager. 

Will you identify yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY HARDINGE, CITY MANAGER, CITY OF 
SEWARD, ALASKA 


Mr. Harprnee. Harry Hardinge, city manager, city of Seward. 
Mr. Bartierr. Would you proceed in your own way ? 
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Mr. Harprner. Our big problem right now, as you know, Mr. Bart- 
lett, is our hydroelectric project. We have had considerable opposition 
from Chugach Electric Association, and the latest that has come up— 
we have a little plant here at Moose Pass which lies between the city 
of Seward and our proposed hydro project, which is being purchased 
by Stuart & Associates. We wish to object to that very strongly be- 
cause that is over 100 miles from any of the CEA lines, and it is right 
in the middle of our project. 

From the correspondence in my file—as you gentlemen know, I 
haven’t been here from the beginning of this, but from correspondence 
in the files of the city of Sew: ard the ¢ "ity has tried to deal with Co- op 17 
2 or 3 years ago, and after Co- op 17 failed the city went in and spent 
considerable tax money in putting in their own plant. It seemed like 
we got all kind of opposition from CEA and some of the boys up 
there. It is not directly through CEA but through certain people 
in CEA who are bypassing regulations by getting out of CEA and 
doing it ne idually. 

Mr. Urr. This matter has been brought to our attention outside of 
Santaiteees, and day before yesterday I questioned Mr. Stewart quite 
at length on the purchase of the Moose Pass powerplant from Estes 
Bros., and he said on the stand under very diligent questioning that 
the city of Seward had never made any effort to purchase it, were not 
in the market for it, and they were the only ones to whom ‘the Estes 
Bros. could sell. 

Mr. Harpince. That is right; the only ones Estes Bros. could sell, 
but Stewart had an option on the plant that did not expire until the 
22d of this month. He has carried an option on it. I have tried to 
deal with Estes Bros. and they said, “We can’t deal unless they let 
their option run out.” 

Mr. Urr. Did you make any attempt to acquire it before they gave 
an option to Stewart ? 

Mr. nee I wasn’t here. 

Mr. Urr. Of your knowledge, did the city make such an overture? 

Mr. adabisien As I understand, the engineers talked to Estes 
Bros. 

Mr. Urr. How long has Stewart had an option on it ? 

Mr. Harpincr. That I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Urr. You would consider it a conflict of interest in the REA 
setup for an employee of an REA to go into a private utility him- 
self ? 

Mr. Harpincr. Absolutely. I would say it was just like if I was 
selling automobiles for you and I saw a chance on a good buy on the 

side, I bought it myself and sold it and made the profit, I wouldn't 
be doing you justice. 

Mr. Urr. That was my opinion, and that was why we covered that. 

Mr. Harviner. It is absolutely against. the principles of REA as 
T know them, and I worked with ‘Lyndon Johnson back in the thirties 
in the REA before he was up as high as he is now. I knew Lyndon 
when he was in college. I happen to be from Texas, and I know in 
1939 we had 98-percent electrification in the tricounties there. I 
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have worked with REA considerably, and I just object to the methods 
that are being used by CEA. 

Mr. Bartiterr. How will the acquisition of Moose Pass hurt the 
city of Seward ¢ 

Mr. Harprnoe. It is taking our load. In order to justify any proj 
ect you must show the necessary load, and how it is voing to benefit 
them 1 don’t know. The only thing that came to me is we do not as 
yet have our Forest Service permit for our lines to mile 57 and it lies 
in between, but I have been assured since, just the other day, from 
Juneau that it will not interfere, that the Forest Service will go 
and grant us our permit through Moose Pass regardless. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you know how many customers Moose Pas 
now 4 

Mr. Harpnrner. There is a potential if about 80. Ther 
believe, hooked up at the present time. 

Mr. BARTLE?T. Pp roceed, if you please. 

Mr. Harpiner. 1 have the full detail all put together for you 
tlemen on the whole thing so that I won't take the time. The 
project is there. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you have a written statement here / 

Mr. Harprnce. It is a written statement, with six eo 

Mr. Barrierr. Without objection, the statement will be in 
in the record and the ace ompanying material will be incorporate 
the file. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Neward, Alaska, } 
To: Congressional committee, Seward, Alaska, Septem! 
Re City of Seward Hydroelectric Federal power project No. ‘ 


GENTLEMEN: It is common knowledge the Chugach Electric Co-op, an REA 
sponsored organization has and is yet doing everything possible to obstruct 
this city’s project and all other power developments in this area. They have 
grand visions of a monopoly. 

Since I worked with Lyndon Johnson on the beginning of REA years ago, I 
have always supported it for the purpose for which it was created; however, 
of recent years, certain people have deemed it considerably profitable to use 
the REA for monopolistic purposes. 

It was not the intention of the original REA to drive municipal power from 
the field, and I do not believe it is the present wishes of the Government to do 
so, therefore I humbly request you gentlemen to thoroughly investigate or cause 
to be investigated, the structure and reason for the actions of the Chugach 
Electric Co-op, and that they be ordered to cease and desist from the expenditure 
of public monies to interfere with and obstruct a public project such as ours. 

We have spent considerable tax money on developing this project and are 
about to begin construction of our distribution system, and the latest development 
is that they are trying to purchase a small plant at Moose Pass which is directly 
between our hydrosite and the city, and over 100 miles from their closest line, 
and could be for no other purpose than to block our distribution line from the 
hydroplant to the city. They cannot do this legally as a co-op, but are doing 
it through one of their directors. 

Any consideration you can give this matter will be greatly appreciated by 
the citizens of Seward whose tax money is invested in this project. 

Yours very truly, 
H. HARDINGE, 
City Manager. 
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SEPTEMBER 9, 1955. 
Mr. ANCHOR NELSON, 
Administrator, Rural Electrification Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: At an adjourned meeting to the city council at 7 p. m., September 
8, I was instructed to protest directly to you the use of public money in direct 
conflict with municipal projects. 

The city of Seward was issued a permit by the Federal Power Commission 
on May 9, 1955, for project No. 2171, a hydroproject on Crescent Lake, 32 miles 
from Seward, on which engineering is almost complete and all the plans for 
location of 69 kilovolt-amperes transmission and distribution line are in the 
hands of the Forest Service for their approval. 

Now it has been brought to the attention of the council that the Chugach 
Electrical Co-op of Anchorage has purchased the small light plant at Moose 
Pass, directly between our project and the city of Seward, and over 100 miles 
from their nearest lines, and directly inside our project. 

If you will contact Senator Lyndon Johnson, one of the fathers of REA, you 
will find that I personally have always supported the work of your agency, but 
I cannot ethically or otherwise approve of such action as taken by Chugach 
Electric, and would appreciate hearing from you at your earliest convenience. 

Yours very truly, 
H. Harpinepr, C. & M. FE. 
City Manager. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRIUCLTURE, 
RuURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., September 19, 1955. 
Mr. H. HArpDINGr, 
City Manager, City of Seward, 
Seward, Alaska, 

DreaR Mr. HarpINGE: We have no knowledge of the purchase of the small 
light plant at Moose Pass by the Chugach Electric Association of Anchorage, 
about which you wrote us on September 9. No loan funds were advanced by 
this Administration for such purpose and if the purchase was made, it was 
made with the association’s general and operating funds over which we exercise 
no direct control. 

We shall request further information from the Chugach Electric Association 
about this purchase and will write you again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep H. Srrone 
(For Ancher Nelsen, Administrator). 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1955. 
Mr. ANCHER NELSEN, 
Administrator, Rural Electrification Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Mr. NeEtSeEN: Re my letter of September 9 and yours of September 19, 
I am enclosing a clipping from the Anchorage Daily Times of September 20, 
which clearly shows some of the subterfuge used here to bypass certain REA 
regulations as to acquisition. 
We are certainly not interested in interfering with CEA operations in their 
territory, and resent very much their encroachment in our project. 
Respectfully, 
H. HARDINGE, 
City Manager. 


Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, I just make a suggestion that this 
statement that has been made ought to be pretty well publicized down 
in the Anchorage area. I don’t-recall anything being said down there 
about Seward having any interest in this Moose Pass power deal at 
the time it came up. 
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Mr. Barrierr. Not a word was said. You are right, Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. And I don’t believe they realize the rights of Seward 
are being affected in any way. I don’t know whom it should go to. 
Perhaps at least to the press down there and certainly to the CEA 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McFaruanp. Mr. Chairman, I notice that Mr. Hardinge also 
has a statement on river and harbor improvements. Were you going 
io say something about that? 

Mr. Harprnce. Yes. 

Mr. Bartiettr. Go ahead. 

Mrs. Prost. It is my painful duty to be timekeeper, and I am sorry 
(o announce that the time Mr. Hardinge has just expired. However, 
do you think you might be able to cover some of it in a minute or two? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mrs. Prost. I find our people witnesses have depleted in number, 
so you may proceed, 

Mr. Harprner. On the river and harbors, it is principally a repeti- 
tion of what Reverend Malin said. I didn’t know he was going to 
speak on that. 

I do think, since the Government is in the process of building a new 
courthouse and post-office building for the city of Seward, that it 
would be awfully nice if we could include the customs and immigra- 
tion office accommodations in the courthouse. We have great possi- 
bilities here. 

I should also like to see some kind of arrangements with the Army 
engineers such as we have stateside—I have just come from stateside 
whereby we could get something on these tidelands down below and 
have some facilities there that are just wasted now. In other words, 
it is just the matter of a mud flat where, if we could have an Army 
engineer project something like they do on the Florida coast or east 
coast of some bulkheading and backfill, it would increase the harbor 
facilities of the city of Seward and help considerably. And it would 
not be too expensive a project the way it is laid. We have deep 
water. If it could be made, in that way we could build up the eco- 
nomy, you see, of the city of Seward. 

We already have a project with APW that, I will be frank with you 
gentlemen, I haven’t gone into too far yet, but it has been kicking 
around with APW, that is, a paving project, for about 2 years ac- 
cording to the files. A PW tells me there is no men for road work. 

Mr. Dawson. I would say they made a very strong case down in 
Anchorage for an Anchorage harbor. If they go ahead with that, 
put the harbor in Anchorage, you would likely have a lot of space 
on your hands here, would you not? 

Mr. Harprnce. No; we don’t have the space now. The city has 
hut one outlet; the railroad controls everything along the waterfront. 

Mr. Dawson. I appreciate that. But I say, if a harbor is con- 
structed at Anchorage and the boats go up to Anchorage and unload 
and they don’t unload here only during times when you have an ice- 
free harbor and they don’t have, your business is going to fall off 
to the point where you might have some extra space here. 
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Mr. Harorner. It is quite possible. It is quite possible. 

Mr. Dawson. As a matter of fact, the superintendent of the rail- 
road said that the prospects looked mighty dismal if that went 
through. So I don’t know how you folks down at Seward feel about 
it. With the Haines oil pipeline going in from Haines up to Fair- 
banks, cutting off that source of supply, and the Gubik gas line coming 
in from up the other direction, an Anchorage harbor coming in, 
you are going to find that the amount of material unloaded from 
Seward and Whittier is going to be diminished considerably. At 
least that is my opinion. 

Dr. DetsHer. I suppose we should have brought up this matter at 
Anchorage if interested in it. The Anchorage people have been try- 
ing to yet a port in there for many years. They have tried every- 
thing tiey could think of, including statements that didn’t make a 
grvat d ‘al of sense. Some studies were slanted very def.nitely. 

Engineering studies that we have read about—and I am not an 
engineer—have indicated that the idea of putting a port in there is 
not feasible because there are 5 months out of the year when it is 
impossible to use it, and the tides are so bad that when a ship goes up 
to Anchorage they have to go out into the open water and stand 
there for several hours just pumping out the tubing in the ship 
which cools the engines to get the mud of Cook Inlet out of their 
engines. I think before anything is done about this Anchorage harbor 
the ship captains, the men who use the harbor facilities, should be 
contacted about it, because they don’t like the idea at all. It is hard 
to get into and so on, and I don’t feel that anything they have in 
the way of a harbor, that they will get in the near future in the way 
of a harbor will interfere with our economy. 

Mr. Dawson. We had testimony from the district engineer of the 
Army engineers. I asked him that very question, if these high tides 
wouldn’t interfere and the anchoring of ships out there in the mud 
wouldn’t be to their disadvantage, and he said it didn’t seem to make 
much difference, if I remember his testimony. 

Dr. Detsuer. There isn’t one person in the Territory with any de- 
gree of background I have heard say that. 

Reverend Marin. However, I would suggest that you check the 
Army engineers and see if there isn’t a difference of opinion existing 
there. I mean in Washington. 

Mr. Dawson. We certainly intend to do that before we get through. 

Mr. Harpince. I would certainly be tickled to death to let my old 
friends, the Army engineers, decide it. I know we have a natural 
harbor here with 60 fathoms of water. We have no trouble with 
mud, not in 60 fathoms of water. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietr. What is your view about the proposed seatrain oper- 
ation? Or would you prefer some other witness answer that ? 

Mr. Harpvrncer. Mr, Bartlett, I would rather someone else that had 
gone into it further answer that, because I have not gone into the 
seatrain. I don’t see how when you got wind there that blows a deck 
off the trestle at Whittier they are going to pull boxcars. 
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Mr. Bartietr. Thank you very much. 
- & (The statement submitted by Mr. Hardinge on river and harbor 
nt §§ improvements follows :) 
ut Ciry oF SEWARD, 


Seward, Alaska, September 28, 1955. 


. To: Congressional committee, Seward, Alaska, September 24, 1955. 
is Re River and Harbor Improvements. 
ny GENTLEMEN: The city of Seward could be a great asset to the Territory of 
m 7 Alaska and the United States with but small expenditures for improvement, 
At since there is exceptionally deep water to within a few feet of the beach, and 
since the Federal project for a new courthouse and post office building has been 
approved, it is urgently requested that you consider and recommend that space 
at 4 be made available in this building for a customs and immigration office in order 
P that Seward may be declared an open port. 
‘os i With the monopoly that now exists, merchandise can be consigned to Moose 
a Pass at a lower rate than if they were received here, even though they must 
pass through here, this is a ridiculous situation. 
Also, I assure you that the people of Seward will do everything in their power 
n to assist with the construction of a municipal dock or docks if the authorities 
is in Washington would make available to them water frontage. Again, we have 
is another unhealthy situation as the city is completely shut off from the water- 


front by Federal land and tideland, at the very least they could turn over to 

p the city at a reasonable figure the present so-called Army dock which was aban- 

d doned by the Army and will be abandoned and left to rot as soon as the 

P railroad’s new dock is complete or torn down, in order that Alaska Steamship 
1 Co. will not have competition. 

Also, small boat harbors are supposed to be maintained from gasoline funds, 


r of which Seward certainly pays its share, but our harbor is so dilapidated it 
e is pitiful. There is only one float of logs, and that is in a sinking condition. 
d We have been promised a new float for 3 yeurs, still nothing has happened. 
n ; Now the Army engineers have a project approved for extending the breakwater, 
. but we will not then have anything for boats to tie up to. 
y These are the things that aggravate the city of Seward and justly so, as they 
are things over which they have no direct control or any control at all. They 
e j are a progressive people and are doing everything within their power to im- 
S prove. They have voted oerwhelmingly for such things as the new high school 
q ; just being completed, adequate electrical power, a new general hospital, and 
every other improvement put up to them. 
e I assure you gentlemen that any consideration shown us will be appreciated, 
j and any specific information on any project or any subject pertaining to the 
r city of Seward will be forthcoming immediately. 


Very truly yours, 
H. Harpinge, City Manager. 


e 
5 Mr. Barttetr. Mr. Nelson. Would you please give your name and 
i business connection ? 
STATEMENT OF PAUL W. NELSON, ADMINISTRATOR, SEWARD 
i, SANATORIUM, SEWARD, ALASKA 
| Mr. Netson. Paul Nelson, Administrator of the Seward Sanatorium. 

; Mr. Barttetrr. Do you havea prepa red statement ? 

| Mr. Nerson. I have. 
1 Mrs. Prosr. Since there are several people who are not appearing 
this afternoon Mr. Nelson will have approximately 15 minutes. 
Mr. Netson. My statement is condensed to come within the time 


limits. 
Mr. Dawson. Does your testimony relate to the mental health bill? 
Mr. Netson. In some respects. 
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Mr. Dawson. We have gone into that very thoroughly. 

Mr. Netson. I know. This may be just another point on it. 

Honorable chairman and members of the committee and friends, 
this is to request that Alaska hospitals be given the support of the 
Federal Government in taking care of Alaska patients whenever it is 
possible so that Alaska can develop its own health facilities and not 
_ have to continue to be dependent upon the States. 

Arguments that State Alaska cannot develop their own facilities 
without excessive expense to the Government are not true. Seward 
Sanatorium which was established 9 years ago to help meet a need 
for more beds to hospitalize patients with tuberculosis now has a pro- 
gram superior to most tuberculosis treatment centers in the States and 
better than any treatment program in the States for treating native 
patients. Starting from a very meager beginning, they now have a 
medical social department that is nearer the patients problems than is 
possible to develop outside. Our medical social worker, through per- 
sonal contact with the patients, the patients’ friends, the patients’ 
families, and the environment of the patients’ homes, is far more 
prepared to understand the medical social problems of the patient 
than a social worker that has only a reading knowledge of these 
situations. With the same understanding, the Seward Sanatorium 
has developed a rehabilitation program for the native people that 
cannot be matched outside. Yes; I’m sure the hospitals outside have 
heard of vocational rehabilitation for the native peoples, but how 
long is it going to be before they realize that nine-tenths of their 
a clients need an opportunity for educational rehabilitation 

fore they ever start on vocational rehabilitation, and most of them 
need oie! pababidlitnttan before they are prepared to compete with the 
outsiders that come to their villages for temporary assignments to 
take the most lucrative jobs in the village. Most of these jobs in the 
village can be handled by the natives themselves on a less temporary 
basis. The rehabilitation program at the Seward Sanatorium is 
preparing Alaskans for these jobs. 

It is significant to point out that this program of tuberculosis care 
for Alaskan patients has been developed in Alaska at less cost to the 
Government than tuberculosis-care programs outside that have not 
been adapted to the Alaskan situation. The costs of care at Firland 
Sanatorium in Seattle have consistently been higher than they have 
at Seward since the day the Seward Sanatorium started operation 
in 1946. 

It is also significant that in the matter of the 9 years the Seward 
Sanatorium has been operating, it has developed its quality of care 
to the point that it is the first hospital in Alaska to become accredited 
by the Joint Commission on Hospital Accreditation. Seward Sana- 
torium is also the only hospital in the Territory where medical stu- 
dents are in training. Students are assigned here for 6-month tours 
of training under an affiliation arrangement with the University of 
Chicago clinics, an internationally known medical training center. 
Very few tuberculosis sanatoriums in the States offer this type of 
program. 

Another significant point is that the Seward Sanatorium is a pri- 
vate, nonprofit hospital, which means that all revenues are put back 
into the business and no individual benefits personally from profits. 
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Although it has been said that it is not necessarily wrong for the 
Government to purchase hospital care from a hospital operating for 
profit, it must be viewed with suspicion. To illustrate, I would like 
to point out that,it would be a simple matter to take away some of the 
services we offer the patients and thus realize a considerable profit. 
This might be an incentive in a institution operating for the pi -ofit, 
of some individual; it is not an incentive in an institution operating 
not for profit, but for the service they can give to their patients. Hos- 
pitals operating for profit are frowned upon by the American Hospi- 
tal Association. 

I point these things out to emphasize that when challenged and 
given an opportunity, good health programs can be developed in 
‘Alaska; that Alaska needs more and better health facilities and Alas- 
ka needs the support of the Federal Government whenever possible 
to help develop their own program of health care. 

One more thing of importance. The United States Public Health 
Service has contracted 400 beds to use for the case of tuberculosis pa- 
tients in Washington State. This is for the purpose of meeting an 
immediate need for additional beds which are not available in Alas- 
ka—yet, as late as March 1955 after many patients had already 
been sent outside, Seward Sanatorium was considering closing 1 ward 
because we had 35 empty beds and there were no ‘funds available 
to utilize them. It is hoped that as the number of patients needing 
hospitalization for tuberculosis tapers off that hospital beds in Alaska 
will not be left vacant while hospital beds outside are being utilized 
to take care of Alaskan patients. 

Hospitals are the fifth largest industry in the country. Alaska 
needs it own. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mrs. Pfost, do you have any questions to ask of 
Mr. Nelson? 

Mrs. Prost. I just have an observation I would like to make. This 
is certainly a very fine statement, Mr. Nelson, and I want to compli- 
ment you upon it. 

You probably know already that the members who are here on this 
committee certainly favor doing something about your mental-health 
problem in Alaska. The bill, as you know, has passed the committee 
and it is being held in the Rules Committee. We hope it will receive 
favorable action on the floor of the House early next session. I am 
sure you will find us all doing everything we can to assist in passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. Netson. Iam glad tohearthat. I have read newspaper reports 
on arguments for continuing the services outside, and I think we do 
need to develop a program of our own, and I believe we have the 
ability up here. 

Mr. Dawson. Who operates the sanatorium ? 

Mr. Nerson. The women’s division of the board of missions, Metho- 
dist Church. 

Mr. Dawson. All the funds that go into that come from that source? 

Mr. Netson. We operate on a per diem basis and they make up the 
difference. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you have any vacancies now ? 

Mr. Netson. We have a few, probably 10. We are not concerned 
about the vacancies now, but we do know the trend in care has been 
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such that the Alaska Department of Health is continually—has reached 
the end of their waiting list and the Veterans’ Administration has 
reached the end of their waiting list. We have hospitalized patients 
from those two agencies, plus the United States Public Health Service. _ 
So the burden has been split up between the three agencies. However, 
the Veterans’ Administration and the department of health have 
reached the end of their waiting list, so we have fewer patients from 
that source, and they have an established maximum they can put in 
Seward Sanatorium. So as we lose patients from the other depart- 
ments, we don’t have patients from the United States Public Health 
Service to replace them. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you have a rating system with the National Tuber- 
culosis Association that would rate this sanatorium here, or any other 
way of judging the quality of your care? 

Mr. Netson. The Joint Commission on Hospital Accreditation is 
the oranization that does that work. They are represented by the 
American College of Surgeons and American Medical and Hospital 
Association, and American College of Physicians, and Canadian Asso- 
ciation, and they accredit hospitals on a voluntary basis and determine 
the quality of the care. If you become accredited, it is proof you are 
giving quality of care above the minimum standards. 

Mr. Dawson. I take it what you are asking for is not direct Gov- 
ernment aid but simply the Government doesn’t take business away 
from this sanatorium that should be going here rather than down to 
the States. Is that it? 

Mr. Netson. Yes. I think it is fine to utilize the beds in Washing- 
ton, but I don’t believe they should be utilized in sacrificing beds up 
here. 

Mr. Dawson. I want to commend the Seward Sanatorium 
and the Methodist Church for having the sanatorium. This is the 
very type of thing we need in Alaska. As long as you can get 
people who are willing to come up here and, through church organ- 
izations and other nonprofit organizations, do something about the 
situation, the very least that we could do as officers of the Federal 
Government is to see that these people who suffer from tuberculosis 
here in the Territory at least go to a sanatorium in their own Terri- 
tory. I think it is absolutely shameful that we let people go out of 
this Territory when we have facilities here that are provided by broad- 
minded people who seek to do something for humanity. That is the 
way I feel about it. And the same goes for the native hospital down 
at Anchorage. 

The report reached us that there had been in Anchorage native 
patients sent down to the States, yet one whole wing of that hospital 
was vacant. That is the report we had. That is one thing I hope 
you committee members will check into when you get down to Juneau 
where I understand you have a witness from the Native Health 
Service. : 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Utt, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions, except to associate myself with Mr. 
Dawson’s remarks. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Dawson, unfortunately for us, is going to leave 
the committee tomorrow. Before he departs, Mr. Nelson, I think 
we might well take up a minute or two in explaining to him what 
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happened when that first appropriation was made for the hospitaliza- 
tion of the Alaska tuberculars in Washington. 

Is it not correct to say that that appropriation was made to sup- 
plement the care that could be given in Alaska; it was not intended 
to take Alaskans from institutions within the Perregry and remove 
them to Washington State? But is not that exactly what happened 
last year? Les 

Mr. Netson. You are speaking of the 400 beds they are utilizing 
in Washington State ? 

Mr. Barttert. Yes. 

Mr. Nexson. And that did happen last year. It happened last 
February and March. They were sending patients outside and we 
were without patients. They would set a maximum on how many 
patients they could send to Seward Sanatorium, which was 90 at the 
time. 

Mr. Barrierr. Was it not your understanding that these Alaska in- 
stitutions were to take care of as many patients as possible and the 
overflow would go to Washington State? 

Mr. Nextson. Yes, that was my understanding, and that would be 
my hope they would continue that policy. 

Mr. Bartietr. The policy determination, for reasons we are not 
fully aware of, was exactly the opposite, and because of that you lost 
patients here and Anchorage lost patients. 

Mr. Netson. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Dawson. I would think they should not send them down there 
unless they have a certificate from the available services here there 
is no space available. 

Mr. Barrett. That would be a good suggestion, in my opinion. 
I think it is very shameful, the manner in which that program has 
been administered to the detriment—I don’t care so much about the 
sanatorium here or the hospital in Anchorage as I do the patients 
themselves who are required to go so far away. 

I recall one Eskimo. I was told the story of one Eskimo at An- 
chorage who couldn’t speak a word of English, and he was shattered 
when he was removed and taken all alone to one of these sanatoriums 
in Washington State. 

Mr. Dawson. You simply provide custodial care here, you don’t 
attempt to do any lobectomies / 

Mr. Neuson. We have a thoracic surgeon. We have an anesthesiol- 
ogist coming up the first of October who was at Western Reserve 
University. Our thoracic surgeon is connected with the University 
of Chicago clinic. He is very highly recommended and well known. 

Mr. Bartierr. How many beds do you have ? 

Mr. Netson. We have 155. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr. Nelson, I think you ought to have opportunity 
to comment on the criticisms that have been voiced locally in respect 
to some phases of the vocational rehabilitation program. It has been 
said that the sanatorium operates a grocery store in that program 
and sells groceries at retail for a lesser cost than local merchants can. 
And it has been additionally said that the sanatorium operates a 
service station and sells petroleum products for lower prices. Would 
you care to comment on the allegations? 
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Mr. Netson. There have been statements we are operating Gov- 
ernment-subsidized retail activities out there. That was when we 
first started out. I haven’t heard a great deal of criticism. But, just 
assuming there is a lot of criticism that I haven’t heard, these retail 
activities are all self-sufficient. They all have to operate on their own 
budget. Their sales have to make up enough to pay their clerks and 
pay the expense of the building and so forth, and amortization of 
the loans and so forth. It is the only way we can control a training 
program for these patients. 

The reason is that it has been told to us by people that have studied 
the native people that retail merchandising is the most important 
thing we can teach these people. At the present time the department 
of education says their teachers out in the villages not only have to 
do the teaching but they have to help operate the store and have to 
help with the post-office work, and those jobs should be done by the 
native people. 

Mr. Barrietr. You operate a grocery store; is that right ? 

Mr. Nexson. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. You operate a service station ? 

Mr. Newson. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. And what other programs? 

Mr. Netson. We have a shoe-repair shop and a photofinishing shop 
and sewing class and sewing shops. 

Mr. Bartietr. And the groceries are sold to the public ? 

‘ Mr. Nexson. The groceries are sold to the public on a competitive 
asis. 

Mr. Bartierr. What is the average level of prices, the same as 

Mr. Nerson. Our markup is a little bit higher. We had an expert 
retail merchandiser from the States, and our markup was a little bit 
higher than the markup in the States, which I think averaged around 
25 percent. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you pay rent? 

Mr. Netson. They pay rent to the sanatorium. That is another 
source of income that we use to help take care of the patients. 

Mr. Bartietr. Are the prices on the average the same as the level in 
Seward itself, higher or lower, aside from the markup? 

Mr. Netson. I have heard comments both ways. I have heard 
some people say they can buy cheaper in town. 

Mr. Bartuerr. How about the price of gasoline? 

Mr. Netson. Gasoline is the same. We try to cooperate. I mean 
we didn’t want it to be a price-cutting program. We have never ad- 
vertised lower prices out there of any kind. We have never adver- 
tised prices of any sort. 

Mr. Barrietrr. How many natives have been graduated from the 
grocery-store program ? 

Mr. Nexson. There are probably 4 or 5 right now. We have.just 
been going a little over a year, and we are just at the point where we 
are starting to hire the ones that have started in the first class. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you know if any of those graduates have received 
employment elsewhere in that field of activity ? 

Mr. Netson. In the grocery store there is one man that has gone 
to—I believe he went to Point Barrow. There are 3 or 4 that are 
employed. They have gone to the little village stores. 
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Mr. Barttetr. That is all. I just wanted you to have an oppor- 
tunity to comment upon that feature of the situation. le 

Mr. Taytor. Is this grocery an innovation in Seward or is this the 
usual practice in tuberculosis sanatoriums elsewhere 

Mr. Netson. The rehabilitation ¢ 

Mr. Tayior. This type of rehabilitation, with the food shop and 
so forth. 

Mr. Newson. I think this particular rehabilitation program is 
peculiar to this locality. In most localities they have a rehabilitation 
program that goes toward factory help, but we have no factories or 
industry up here, and there is a big need for retail clerks. 

We get reports from the department of education continually 
that they don’t want their teachers to help in these other departments 
hecause it is taking them away from their teaching, which is what 
they are sent out there to do. 

Mr. Tayitor. How much of a rotation do you have among the pa- 
tients? By that I mean, How many are sent home during a year? 

Mr. Netson. At the present rate there are probably 125. 

Mr. Taytor. They have been released from the sanatorium and 
gone back home? 

Mr. Newson. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. Cured or on the road to recovery ? 

Mr. Netson. We send them home arrested, and sometimes they 
come back. I think our rate of return has been just about less than 
any on the record. 

Mr. Dawson. Return to the sanatorium? 

Mr. Newson. Because of breakdown. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Nelson. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(Subsequently Mr. Nelson filed the following additional state- 
ment :) 

NOVEMBER 1, 1955. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
(Attention: Representative Dawson.) 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DAwson: This is to follow up testimony given here to 
your Subcommittee on Insular Affairs in Seward, Alaska, on September 24, 1955. 

My particular interest is the position of your committee with respect to 
utilizing hospital beds in Alaska for Aiaskan patients when they are available 
in an accredited institution in preference to sending them to hospitals in the 
States. 

At the time of the hearings, you expressed the opinion that the situation of 
utilizing beds in Alaska could be remedied by requiring the Federal agency 
responsible for hospitalizing patients to acquire a certificate from Alaska 
hospitals stating they could not hospitalize the patients. 

In spite of our efforts to utilize the beds for tuberculosis care in Alaska, the 
complete efficient utilization of the facilities never seems to materialize, and we 
continue on with approximately the same number of empty beds as we had a year 
ago even though congressional committees and other authorities have assured 
us that beds in Alaska should be utilized before patients are sent to sanatoriums 
outside. 

We are concerned with this situation here at Seward Sanatorium because, by 
running our hospital at full capacity, we can operate more efficiently and offer 
more complete services to the patient. 

It was my understanding that after the hearings in Seward, you would be 
unable to continue with the committee on the hearings in Alaska. We were 
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indeed fortunate that your schedule permitted you to be with us here, but unfor- 
tunate that your schedule made it impossible for you to be at Mount Edgecombe. 
I understand there was considerable discussion about hospitalizing Alaska Native 
Health Service patients, but no mention of a statement from Alaska hospitals 
stating they had no beds available before sending the patients to hospitals 
outside. The policy, as it stands today, is that Riverton and Laurel Beach, a 
hospital operating for profit in Seattle, shall be maintained at full capacity with 
Alaska patients, while Alaska hospitals are left with quotas which sometimes 
fall good deal short of full capacity. 

It is hoped that you will be able to act on this at an early date as we have 
worked a great deal harder to establish and maintain an accredited program 
here than similar institutions in the States. It is to the advantage of our 
Government to support an accredited program in the interest of an orderly 
development of the Territory. We need this support if we are to maintain our 
standards. 

I am enclosing a copy of my statement to your subcommittee for your con- 
venience as a reference. 

Sincerely, 
PavuL W. NELSON, 
Administrator, Medical and Hospital Association, Seward Sanatorium. 


Mr. Barttetr. The next witness is Mr. Hall. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY HALL, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 


_Mr. Hatt. I am Stanley Hall, and I am United States Commis- 
sioner. 

As you mentioned before, you have probably heard thousands of 
words on mental health. I would wish to say a few words. 

I think the present system of Alaska mental-health procedure is 
criminal in itself. Under my direction I have had the unfortunate 
responsibility of sending two cases where the patient has died either 
en route or immediately upon arriving in Morningside. 

I have no condemnation or criticism of either the United States 
commissioner or the Marshal’s office or the prison system or the officers 
at Morningside, but the procedure under which the people are declared 
to be insane and thence transported to Morningside is a blight on any 
man’s conscience. I can’t condemn it too strongly. 

I wish also to mention that the Territory of Alaska should provide 
more and better constructed laws for taking care of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

This is the entire subject that I wish to say to the committee. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mrs. Pfost, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. No questions, except to compliment Mr. Hall. I have 
known him for a good many years, a fellow townsman of mine, and 
I am glad to see him up here doing a job for Alaska. 

Mr. Bartietr. This is of special interest—that a committee member 
is acquainted with Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. I just want to say to Mr. Hall we 
have given a great deal of time to that question, and some of our com- 
mittee have visited the people who are being detained for hearing and 
commitment, and I have certainly had my eyes opened as to the need 
for speed in the procedure. The other can be handled over a period 
of time, but the procedure thing should be effected immediately. 
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Mr. Hatt. I have in my office the current bills in front of Congress 
now for mental health for Alaska. I have read them thoroughly and 
consider them to be adequate and a vast improvement. 

If the committee would like to be shocked, I will break out the case 
records on these two persons who, unfortunately, were committed 
through me. 

Mr. Urr. We have been shocked constantly over this procedure, I 
might say. 

Mr. Bartiertr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taywor. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. McFarland ? 

Mr. McFartanp. I have no questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. We have a minute or two yet. Won’t you tell us 
something about these case histories? I think these personal experi- 
ences fortify the case for the passage of a annie hana ih bill. 

Mr. Hau. A brother of the person in this one case came to my office 
and indicated that the man was mentally deranged ; he couldn’t find his 
way home; he was losing himself; and that probably he should be 
looked at by a physician. I thereupon inquired of a local physician to 
give him an examination, depending on that whether he should be com- 
mitted to a jury or not for his sanity. 

The physician examined him and declared to me in his opinion he 
was insane, or at least he was in a position where he should be exam- 
ined by a competent person to declare his insanity. 

I then presented this person with a warrant of arrest and used the 
marshal’s office to accomplish this, and then a jury of 6 good men in 
good faith in this town sat, heard the evidence of the doctor and of 
the family concerning this man’s actions and his present ability. 
They deliberated for about 5 or 10 minutes and returned with a verdict 
of mentally incompetent. I judged the man to be insane and put 
him in the custody of the marshal’s office. 

It so happens that the marshal asked me if I would accompany him 
to Anchorage with the prisoner, as he was then termed. We took 
the prisoner to Anchorage and deposited him in the custody of the 
United States jail system and a receipt was given for him, and all 
the necessary papers that were to be with him. This man was a sick 
man when we had him, and papers were on his person or in custody of 
his person declaring he was a sick man. 

Then the marshal’s office and the jail system apparently had some 
disagreement as to his care and keeping. Exactly what they did I 
do not know. I do know that the FBI made a thorough investigation 
into it but they would offer me no light as to what the final outcome 
of it was. But the result was that the man got sick while he was in 
jail. The sickness wasn’t recognized until it was advanced. When 
it was recognized he was taken to a hospital and he promptly died. 

Mr. Barttett. Did this man have a family ? 

Mr. Hauu. He had a family. 

Mr. Bartiett. Was the family notified ? 

Mr. Hari. The family was not notified. Yet I personally con- 
tained within the records that I sent with this man the names of the 
living relatives and where they could be contacted. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you know what the cause of death was? 

Mr. Hatt. I think it was pneumonia. 
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Mr. Bartietr. How long after his sickness or death was his family 
notified ? 

Mr. Hau. Between 24 and 48 hours. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Hall, do you 
feel that the jury amendment or the section in the bill providing that 
a jury must pass upon these mental cases should be eliminated from 
the bill? 

Mr. Hau. I do; definitely. 

Mrs. Prosr. You feel that the warrant of arrest situation brings 
about the condition that you have just mentioned and it could be 
eliminated by having a physician or other designated person to pass 
upon the mental illness of the patient rather than a jury of 6 people 
selected to pass upon it ? 

Mr. Hau. I think a judge should be involved to protect the man’s 
legal rights. A mental illness is a condition which happens to a great 
number. It can be either of great importance or can be of less im- 
portance, but certainly he should not be labeled as looney or crazy 
just because six people have been informed of such. This is what 
happens to people at go to Morningside and then come back from 
Morningside: They say, “Well, he was committed to Morningside and 
you know what that means.’ 

As I understand the bill, there is a voluntary clause where, if a 
man is in a dangerous situation or even approaching that, he can 
voluntarily submit to treatment. 

There is right now today a man at large in the Seward area who 
is facing a jail sentence because he has a disease which he cannot 
handle himself. But if there was a voluntary section of the mental 
hospital that he could go to, he could probably be cured. 

Dr. DetsHer. May I interject something / 

Mr. Bartietrr. Yes, Dr. Deisher. 

Dr. Detsuer. I had one case in my sojourn here in Seward in which 
the man came to me and stated he had previously been in a mental 
hospital in the VA and he was beginning to feel somewhat the same 
way he had when he went into that hospital. As I talked to him, 
I discovered mild indications that he was having trouble again, was 
getting peculiar notions about things and people. So I recommended 
to the commissioner that we go about sending him to a mental insti- 
tution. We brought him up for his trial- for the crime of being in- 
sane, and the six good men and true, after listening to the man talk— 
and he was not bad—decided that he was not crazy. So they dismissed 
him as innocent of this crime. 

He then came back to see me and said he was still feeling bad and 
he didn’t know what to do about it. So through the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and a little bit of redtape, I finally made arrangemnts that 
he could be put into the hospital in Anchorage and from there went 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 

But they make mistakes the other way. Here is a man who knows he 
is sick, knows he needs help, and unless you can convince the jury, 
they think someone is trying to railroad him. 

Mrs. Prost. Did this man after receiving hospitalization return 
home cured and able to live a normal life ¢ 

Dr. DetsHer. I don’t know what happened to him after that. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you approve of the bill which has been reported 
favorably by this committee? 
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Dr, Drtsuer. I do. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Taytor. I have one question on this case you just mentioned. 
Was there a doctor’s diagnosis or clinical chart or record of any sort 
sent with him when you took him to Anchorage ? 

Mr. Hay. He was indicated to be very ill at the time we took him 
into Anchorage, and it was so diagnosed on the chart. 

Mr. Taytor. So if he would have gotten to Morningside, which he 
did not, the doctors down there who received him would have had some 
record of why he had been sent down ? 

Mr. Hatt. Among other things, before we even left from Seward 
we checked through the various agencies so as to notify the family, 
and it was ascertained he would be in Morningside 48 hours later, 
and 10 days lated he died in Anchorage. 

Mr. Taytor. Died in jail? 

Mr. Hau. In the hospital. But he was just removed from jail to die 
in the hospital. 

Mr. Bartierr. There would have been plenty of time to notify the 
family and have them by his side. : ' 

Mr. Haux. This is something that grinds me very much because the 
family practically held me personally responsible for not inform- 
ing them. 

Mr. Barrierr. And you knew nothing of it? 

Mr. Ha. I knew nothing of it. 

Mr. Bartterr. Thank you, Mr. Hall. 

Dr. Deisher will proceed for Mr. Billens. The subject is Federal 
judge in Seaward. 

Dr. Drtsner. I will have to read this. It is very short. 

Mr. Bartietr. All right, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND K. BILLENS, SEWARD, ALASKA 
(AS READ BY DR. DEISHER) 


Dr. Dretsuer (reading) : 


Subject: The need of an additional Federal Judge in the Third Judicial Dis- 
trict, the feasibility, and why it would be more beneficial and economical for 
the additional judge to be appointed in Seward, Alaska. 


PART 1 


First let me thank you for this opportunity to present to you this request on 
a subject of most importance to the people of the Third Judicial District of 
the Territory of Alaska. 

At the present time there is one Federal judge in Anchorage. This Federal 
judge is required to handle all of the civil and criminal cases in the Third Ju- 
dicial District. It is a matter of common knowledge that one man cannot 
handle the amount of cases that are on file in the city of Anchorage alone. 

The Third Judicial District covers the following: Anchorage, Palmer, Seward, 
Kenai, Homer, Soldotna, Seldovia, Kodiak, Bristol Bay area, Prince William 
Sound. 

The Federal judge in Anchorage has over 1,500 cases on the calendar. This 
is over 2 years’ work for the 1 judge. 


PART 2 


The present Federal building in Seward has been condemned. It is the opinion 
of the investigator who condemned the building that there should be no more 
Federal funds put into the maintenance of this building. And that Seward should 
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be given a new building as soon as possible. Seward will be getting a new Fed- 
eral building shortly. With the construction of a new building, it would be a 
simple thing to include judges chambers, a courtroom, and the necessary rooms 
required at a minimum of cost. 


CONCLUSION 


In the Third Judicial District, excluding Anchorage, there were in the past 
year 780 civil and criminal cases. Of this figure we can add 20 percent of cases 
that originated outside of Anchorage, but were filed in Anchorage due to con- 
venience—for example, if the lawyer for the surrounding area was in Anchor- 
age, he would file his cases there. 

The need for another Federal judge in Anchorage is obvious. But it would 
benefit the people of Anchorage only. It would be of absolutely no help to the 
people of the Third Judicial District as a whole. 

Whereas a judge holding court outside of Anchorage would be of immeasur- 
able aid to the people of the Third Judicial District as a whole. 

A Federal Judge holding court outside of Anchorage could handle all of the 
civil and criminal cases originating outside of Anchorage. He would also 
have time to go on circuit throughout the district and serve his district regularly. 
Also he could go on circuit to Anchorage and relieve the situation there. 

Because Seward can have a court room, judges chambers, et cetra, constructed 
with their new Federal Building economically and where Seward is so easily 
accessible to all points of the Third Judicial District, it would be more beneficial to 
the people in the Third Judicial District and more economical to have a Federal 
Judge appointed to Seward, Alaska. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mrs. Prost. I would like to ask what is the population of Seward ? 

Dr. Drtsuer. The popresen of the town itself is approximately 
2,500, but I am sure there are more than 3,000 in this area, which in- 
cludes the economic area. 

Mrs. Prost. In this immediate vicinity, what other large town is 
close by and easily accessible if a judge were placed here? 

Dr. DetsHer. There is no—well, he would be able to go to Kenai, 
Homer, and Seldovia with little difficulty because those are on the 
Kenai Peninsula. We have air, railroad, and water transportation 
into Seward, which would allow him to leave by any of those routes. 

Mrs. Prosr. Are the other towns that you mentioned quite good- 
sized ? : 

Father Cu.arp. Might I answer that. 

Mr. Bartiett. Identify yourself. 

Father Crtapr. Father Cilapp, St. Peters Episcopal Church. 

I can’t speak too authoritatively. We made a survey of Kenai 
some time ago. Kenai, of course, isn’t a town or anything else; it is 
just there. "They have about 1,500, not counting the Army post and 
so forth. Probably close to 300 children in school this year, if not a 
little more. That gives you a rough idea. Mt 

Homer is again one of those scattered communities. I would hate 
to estimate what it would be, possibly 700 if you take in all that area. 

I think the population of Seldovia in wintertime, when none of the 
canneries is operating and the population is dispersed, is about 400. 

Dr. Detsuer. I believe the idea would be to headquarter this man 
cut of Anchorage and have him on circuit throughout the district 
rather than have him in Anchorage, where he would probably improve 
the administration there, but we in the outer areas would not feel it 
so much. j 5 baa ; 

Mrs. Prost. As it is, the judge remains in Anchorage at all times? 

Dr. DetsHer. As far as I know, that is the way it works at the pres- 
ent time. sort , 

Mr. Bartvetr. I think he is on circuit occasionally. 
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Dr. DetsHer. But it is only rarely; is it not? 

Mr. Bartuetr. Yes. 

Dr. Drtsuer. He is so busy he can’t go anywhere else. 

Mr. Bartterr. When he leaves Anchorage he gets farther behind 
there. 

Dr. DetsHer. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. Why is it not possible to rotate some judges from other 
districts? Judge Hodge is not busy like that. 

Mr. Barttetr. I should judge he comes down and spends cumula- 
tively 3 months a year and also goes over to Fairbanks. To the best 
of his ability to spare time from his own district he helps out in the 
Third and Fourth Division, and right now he is due in the First Divi- 
sion which has been without the services of a judge since the death 
of the judge there. 

Dr. Detsuer. This I believe is the most populous district of Alaska, 
is it not? 

Mr. Bartierr. By far. 

Dr. DetsHer. These other fellows can come in to help out, but even 
with their help I don’t believe it is adequately serviced as far as 
courts are concerned. 

Mr. Urr. I can only make this observation: That San Diego 
County, with a population of 750,000 people, has only had 1 judge 
up to this time, and after 3 years and 30 votes in Congress from Cali- 
fornia we finally got a second judge. So it is going to be hard to 
sell the Judiciary Committee on additional judges, as you have found 
in all of your districts, I am sure. 

Mr. Bartierr. We have had this understanding, fortunately, al- 
though we don’t have our additional judge yet, and that is that the 
Judiciary Committee comprehends that the Federal judges in Alaska 

erform more than a Federal function. The Congress permitted the 
egislature to impose Territorial duties upon the judges of the district 
court. 

Dr. Detsuer. I think that is important. Where you have your 
county and your State levels it is a different matter than here where the 
Territorial level exists and that is it. 

Mr. Urr. And they are the recorder too, are they? 

Dr. DetsHer. The United States commissioner. 

Mr. Dawson. Why don’t you put the reverse on that? You say the 
Territory refused to assume its rightful duties, imposed them on the 
Federal judge. When you think of the Federal judge having to issue 
liquor licenses, for which they gave the responsibility to the Territory, 
and they refused to accept and said they wanted the Federal judge to 
do that, I think that is ridiculous. 

Dr. Detsuer. Is the Territory permitted to do these things? 

Mr. Dawson. Not only permitted, but they directed it by act of 
the Territorial legislature. They refused to assume the responsibility 
and said, “We want the Federal judge to do it.” 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Dawson, if you will permit, I want to associate 
myself with what you said. I think that a Federal judge ought to 
always be a judicial officer and ought never be an administrative officer. 
I don’t think he ought to be issuing liquor licenses in the Territory of 
Alaska. 

Mr. Dawson. To the very people he is going to bring before this 
court to prosecute. It is ridiculous. 
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Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hatt. On occasion I have discussed with Judge McCarey the 
vast docket he has, and in January of this year he informed me there 
were more cases pending on his civil docket than any other single 
Federal judicial division in the entire continental United States or 
possessions. He informs me roughly 2 months ahead when he makes 
the circuit trip, and the pressure under which he goes is just almost un- 
believable. We come in at 8 o’clock in the morning and testimony is 
poured out just phit, and then he is gone. This is how urgent the 
matter is. And when he gets back to Anchorage he is 2 or 3 days be- 
hind for having been gone 1 day. While he is here it is unbelievable 
how much work he had processed in the short time he has. 

Mr. Urr. I might say, some of us had breakfast with the good judge 
yesterday morning, and today is his law and motion day and he had 
146 cases to dispose of. 

Mr. Bartierr. Are there further questions ? 

Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Do you have something further ,Mr. Hardinge ? 

Mr. Harpince. Just one statement. I got to wondering about you 
gentlemen said they said that Seward didn’t want to buy the Moose 
Pass plant. Maybe it is because a week ago the people from Moose 
Pass came down here when we called a special meeting. ‘They wanted 
to talk to the council, and they came down here with a typed-up 
agreement proposition that they wanted the city council to sign, stat- 
ing that they would buy the plant from the Moose Pass people for 
$30,000 if Stuart didn’t pick up his obligation. That may be what 
they were referring to. 

Now his option was for $25,200 on the Moose Pass plant, but they 
‘ame to us with an agreement for us to sign that we would give them 
$30,000 if Stuart didn’t pick it up. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Having failed previously to do so, I will now note for the record 
the committee considers it a pleasure to be accompanied on the trip 
by Mr. Max Penrod, Director of Education for the Alaska Native 
Service, who is in the room. 

We very much dislike having to conclude the hearing at this time. 
We only wish there were more minutes in the day so we could stay 
with you. 

If there is anyone here who has not been called upon, first let me 
say that person will have the opportunity to send a written statement 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs in Washington, 
D. C., and it will be incorporated in the record. Or if it is desired, 
it could be sent to me and I will transfer it to the committee. 

If there is anyone in the room now who has not been called upon, 
whose name has not been included in the list of witnesses, who has a 
very brief statement to make, we shall be happy to hear from such a 

witness, 


STATEMENT OF PHIL DURANT, CHAIRMAN, UTILITIES BOARD, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SEWARD, ALASKA 


Mr. Durant. I am very happy to report this is the only time you 
won't hear a gripe in all of Alaska. I was on the small-boat harbor 
committee and we wanted something done, because it is very serious 
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down there. We get more and more boats, and we had 15 sunk last 

Saturday night. Thursd: ay afternoon a representative of the district 
engineer's office of Anchorage came down to Seward and he was 
directed over to my place. He had ine blueprints and maps, all speci- 
tications and things taken from the Copper River report by the dis- 
trict engineer of Seattle in 1951. He came down for the sole pur- 
pose of finding out if we wanted some changes made. ‘They have 
$30,000 in their pocket now from the Federal Government to build 
a new breakwater out there to give the boats protection. 

So we had a committee meeting that night and decided not to change 
the breakwater arrangement th: at the engineers had designed. They 
will call for bids right after the first of January, and the $111,000 
project will be completed by June 1. 

That is the best news I have to report. 

Mr. Barrierr. The fact is, Mr. Durant, that the Congress, on ocea- 
sion, very clearly eluded the Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau of 
the Budget made no request for small-boat harbors anywhere in the 
United States, but the Congress asserted its own right and dignity 
and put in some money. 

Mr. Durant. Threw in another million dollars and Seward got 
in on it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Barterr. Let me, on behalf of all of us, express our thanks 
to you for having borne so patiently with us when we were late in 
coming and having given us such useful testimony in your appear- 
ances here. Thank you very much. 

The hearing will now conclude. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 
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SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1955 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
King Salmon, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1: 30 p. m., in the officers’ 
mess hall of the Air Force base, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will come to order. 

I would like to express the gratification of the committee for the 
interest you people have shown in coming here. I know how difficult 
it must have a for many of you. 

We have a problem, as we always seem to have, of time. We would 
like, if possible, to cover what must be covered in a period of about 
an hour, if you can do it. 

I was wondering whether all the people who are present are hoping 
to testify personally or are some of you perhaps observers who-would 
be willing to leave the talking to some others. I wonder if those who 
would like to testify personally would raise their hands so we can get 
an idea on the time. 

I count 7. If we gave about 8 minutes, do you think that would 
be adequate ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. I know your problems are important, but the com- 
mittee has had some background on this. I think we can do it within 
the time proposed. At least we will try. Let us put it that way. 

At this point I would like—I can’t turn over the gavel because I 
don’t have one—but I would like to turn over the chairmanship of the 
committee to your own Delegate from Alaska, Bob Barflett, our very 
good friend, because the committee feels that he could handle the 
questioning much more expeditiously than we could. So, Bob, if you 
will take charge of the gavel, I will take charge of the watch and we 
will see if we can get along. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very obligated 
to you for allowing me to preside. 

First I thought I had best introduce for the benefit of those who 
have come to this hearing, the members of the committee and the 
staff who are with us, and, as proper, I naturally refer to the lady 
initially. The lady on my right is Congresswoman Gracie Pfost of 
Idaho. The gentleman who has just addressed you is the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Congressman Leo O’Brien 
of New York. On his left is Congressman James Utt of California. 
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Sitting at Mr. Utt’s left is Sidney McFarland, engineering consultant 
for the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. On Mrs. Pfost’s 
right is Dr. John Taylor, who is the consultant for the Subcommittee 
on Territorial and Insular Affairs. The expert recorder of the thou- 
sands of words that have been uttered so far in hearings on our trip to 
Alaska is Karl Veley, who customarily takes down on the stenotype 
machine all the words uttered in Washington, D. C., on Alaska legis- 
lation likewise. 

For the benefit of the committee and for the sake of the record, I 
want to make only a brief statement. 

First, let it be noted that this is the first time in history, so IT am 
informed, that a committee of the United States Congress has ever 
come to Bristol Bay region, and the fact that that committee is wel- 
come I think is made evident by the number of witnesses and observers 
who have come here by airplane and by automobile in the case of 
Naknek, airplane from Dillingham, and the reason they are here I am 
sure we Will discover without much delay is because they have a prob- 
lem, the seriousness of which probably isn’t secondary to any in Alaska. 

That is all I am going to say because, proceeding under the limita- 
tion of time that we are, we want to hear from you people. I believe 
Mr. Jim Downey is the ‘first. witness. Jim, won’t you come forward. 

Identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF JIM DOWNEY, REPRESENTING THE BERING SEA 
FISHERMEN’S UNION AND BRISTOL BAY RESIDENT CANNERY 
WORKERS 


Mr. Downey. My name is Jim Downey, representing the Bering 
Sea Fishermen’s Union and Bristol Bay Resident Cannery W orkers. 

Mr. Bartierr. Let me interrupt to say before I forget, that you or 
any other witness or anyone else here, or even those who haven't had 
the opportunity to come in, will have the opportunity to send in 
written statements which will be incorporated in the record. 

Go ahead, Jim, in your own way. 

Mr. Downey. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of Congress: 

[ would like to follow up on what Bob Bartlett stated, that we ap- 
preciate this committee’s coming in here very much. He remarked that 
this is the first time a congressional committee has visited the bay. 

We have a number of ‘problems here. One is that this has been 
declared an emergency disaster area in the past 2 years by President 
Eisenhower for the simple reason that the fishing is not enough to 
make a living out of any more. The main reason the fish is being 
depleted is being overfished too much here in the water and nobody 
is able to make a living any more. We would appreciate it very 
much if this committee could do something or try to do something 
about limiting the gear, because it is the only way you are going to 
get fish escaping here. 

It is going down every year until it is going to be where we will 
get a dozen salmon. Each fisherman cannot make a living out of 
that. 

They have flown stuff in here from Seattle the past two winters, 
emergency relief supplies and all sorts of surplus stuff, and I don’t 
think they want relief in this area at all. We would like to see some 
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work opportunities given and work projects could be established— 
build better roads, try to get some power facilities, sanitary condi- 
tions improved. 

The main thing, our whole economy comes back to the fishing, and 
we would like to see that gear curtailed for 5 years in an effort to 
see if we can build back the salmon runs in the way they used to be 
in previous years. 

Mr. O’Brien. What gear would you eliminate or curtail ? 

Mr. Downey. That could be worked out through some committee 
or something like that. I notice the Solicitor of the Department of 
the Interior wrote that the Fish and Wildlife has the power to limit 
the gear in any area, and if they could limit the gear down particu- 
larly to so much for each river, I would imagine that the people that 
are living on these rivers could have a chance to get in on that gear. 

Mr. O’Brien. Has a request been made to that particular agency 
to exercise that power ? 

Mr. Downey. We have requested that for the past several years, 
but they say it is unconstitutional to try to limit anything down-here 
without amending the White Act of 1924. 

Mr. O’Brien. But you believe they do have the power now ? 

Mr. Downey. Under the Solicitor’s opinion. 

Mr. O’Brien. If it develops they haven’t, you would like to have 
Congress amend whatever law is necessary to make it possible? 

Mr. Downry. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you believe that the agency, if it felt that it had 
the power, would do it here ? 

Mr. Downey. I believe they would, because I understand they 
agreed in Anchorage with Cook Inlet fishermen, and that was one of 
the recommendations in the eight points. 

Mrs. Prost. What kind of gear do you use here ? 

Mr. Downey. Drift gill nets; use 150 fathoms of gill net; and 
then you have set netters using 50 — and beach, that is, beach 
nets. That isthe only two types of gear used here. 

Mr. Barrterr. In line with what Mrs. Pfost was asking about, 
why don't they use traps here? 

Mr. Downey. They used to use traps, but then they abolished them. 
They still have the piles. 

Mr. O’Brien. You mean the people using them abolished them 
voluntarily, oe were not required to do so? 

Mr. Down As more people came, they figured that there wasn’t 
room for traps ‘and fishermen here both, so the packers made out the 
traps weren’t profitable. When they abolished the traps, it put so 
many more fishermen to work. 

Mrs. Prost. What do you mean by limiting gear? 

Mr. Downey. The units of gear. Limit the units. 

Mrs, Prost. The number of units per person / 

Mr. Downey. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. At the present time there is no-limitation on the num- 

ber of pieces of gear that any individual can use 

Mr. Downey. It is limited to 150 with 2 men in a boat and 50 
fathoms on the beach. That is your limit. Five-and-one-half-inch 
gear for red salmon and 81% inches for king salmon. That is your 
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regulations. If you use anything smaller than that, you can be ar- 
rested or fined. ‘That is in the law. 

Mrs. Prost. Then you would suggest the catch per person be 
limited? Isthat your recommendation ? 

Mr. Downey. Less boats. Put it that way. Less gear, because it 
is being overfished. 

In 1938 we took 1,800,000 cases out of Bristol Bay. This year I 
think it is about 300,000. I doubt if they took any more. 

Mrs. Prost. Would that result in some 15 or 20 persons being able 
to go out and fish all they wanted and the other fellow would be left 
out ¢ 

Mr. Downey. No, we don’t believe in that either. The Fish and 
Wildlife, they are primarily interested in conservation. That is what 
they say all the time. We, the residents here in Bristol Bay, are also 
interested in conservation because the whole future laysthere. Every- 
body with families and homes, there is that only one thing you have 
got to fall back on. There is no other work. Trapping is finished. 
You can’t make a living trapping. And we would like to see some- 
thing that would protect the people who live here. 

Mrs. Prost. Do people from other areas come in here and fish 
your waters? 

Mr. Downey. They come from all over the west coast—Monterey, 
San Francisco, Portland. 

Mrs. Prosr. Sportsmen or commercial 

Mr. Downey. Commercial fishermen. 

Mrs. Prost. That is a problem. 

Mr. O’Brien. How many people in the Bristol Bay area are de- 
pendent upon fishing primarily for their livelihood ? 

Mr. Downey. We had 1,200 under the Bering Sea Union at one time 
and 1,400 under the cannery workers. This year it is 420 working 
under the Bering Sea and 325 under the cannery workers. 

Mr. O’Brien. This attendance here today might seem in the bare 
record as a small crowd compared with some of the numbers of peo- 

le that turn out for hearings in Washington, but some of these people 

ave come a considerable distance to talk to us about this matter. Is 
that not right? 

Mr. Downey. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. How far have some come? 

Mr. Downey. 100 miles. 

Mr. Barttertr. Isn’t it true that all of the people in Bristol] Bay are 
exclusively dependent upon fishing for a living? 

Mr. Downey. That is correct; everybody is concerned with fishing. 
The whole economy lays in fishing. Your trapping used to be in the 
olden days when fur prices were high they could make a grubstake. 
They can’t do it any more. Fishing is the one thing we have got to 
protect, and we would like to see it protected. At the same time we 
would like to see it protected enough that the people whose future be- 
longs in fishing is given a chance. 

We have a law in effect for set nets. They must live 3 years in 
Bristol Bay in order to set nets. A nonresident can’t set net but can 
goinaboat. Thatisan act of Congress in 1938. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you favor stiffer license fees? 

Mr. Downey. They tried that, too. 

Mr. O’Brien. For nonresidents? 
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Mr. Downey. They tried that all right. They tried to tax resi- 
dents $5 and nonresidents $10, and the judge in Juneau threw it out 
as unconstitutional. That was 5 or 6 years ago. 

Mr. O’Brien. Unconstitutional to charge nonresidents? 

Mr. Downey. More than twice as much. They charged them 10 
and us 5. 

Mr. O’Brien. And it was unconstitutional because of the differ- 
ence between the two figures? 

Mr. Downey. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brten. Not because there was a difference ? 

Mr. Downey. It was discrimination. It was taken down to the cir- 
cuit court in California, and they upheld the Juneau decision. 

Mr. Bartierr. For the sake of the record, it ought to be said it 
went to the Supreme Court, which ruled likewise. It was not, as you 
suggest, Mr. Chairman, that there was a difference. The learned 
judges declared the difference was too great. 

Mr. O’Brren. You say it went to the Supreme Court, Mr. Bartlett. 
You mean the United States Supreme Court ? 

Mr. Bartietr. Correct. 

Mr. Urr. However, you could have residential qualifications and 
not be unconstitutional if you are careful in drawing your law. 

Mr. Bartietr. How do you mean, Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. The same as they do in the set nets. 

Mr. Bartierr. I think Mr. Downey would agree with me when I 
say, as to that, we don’t know because that particular law has never 
been tested in court. Is that right, Jim? 

Mr. Downey. That is correct. Up above in the next river above 
Bristol Bay, the Kuskokwin, in order to fish on the Kuskokwim you 
must be a resident there for 1 year. Nobody can go in and fish there 
unless a 1-year resident. You also have that in Oregon, the Colum- 
bia River. They must live there 6 months to fish there. There are a 
lot of States where you have that law and different States where you 
have up to $2,500 fine—license for nonresidents of the State. Here 
they just try and push everybody around. Sometimes they do a job 
and sometimes they don’t. 

Mr. Taytor. Would you mean that each individual stateside fish- 
erman who is employed by one of the canneries—each individual fish- 
erman would have to pay a $10 license? 

Mr. Downey. That is right, and the residents pay five. 

I believe that is about all I have. 

Mr. Bartietr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you have a statement there or just notes you are 
going to refer to? 

Mr. Downey. This is a statement here. 

Mr. O’Brten. Please turn it over to the reporter now and we will 
make it a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY JIM DowNey, SECRETARY-TREASURER, BerRING SEA FISHERMAN’S 
UNION ; AGENT, BristoL BAY RESIDENT CANNERY WorRKERS UNION, Loca No. 46 


1. Bristol Bay has been declared an emergency disaster area, by Presidential 
proclamation for the past 2 years. Emergency foodstuffs, clothing, etc., have 
been flown in from Seattle, in the dead of winter—January, February—at con- 
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siderable expense to various Government agencies. No provision was made to 
assure those residents of work provisions, however, so men (not as well qualified 
as ours), were flown in from California, Oregon, Washington State, etc., so where 
did the emergency disaster period end? 

2. The fisheries of Bristol Bay are being depleted rapidly, due to excess fishing 
efforts, with the result that no one can make any resemblance to a decent living 
by fishing anymore. This was the case in trapping, several years ago, when it 
was realized that the fur-bearing animals could not stand the excess pressure of 
overtrapping, so the Alaska Game Commission ruled that a person who trapped, 
had to be a resident of Alaska 3 years in order to do so, to obtain a resident trap 
ping license. This law in itself has prevented the extermination, or near exter- 
mination, of several fur bearers, particularly the pelts which had most monetary 
value. By the same reasoning, why could not this apply to the only economic 
resource left in Westward Alaska, the salmon? Bristol Bay for many years 
was (and still may be noted), as the greatest red salmon (sockeye), area, in the 
world, so why not institute severe reforms against overfishing, with the results, 
the escapements are unable to keep up with the natural predators, such as trout, 
seagulls, seals, belugas, sealions, and too many gillnets, plus the mortality loss 
at their growing grounds in the ocean? 

There as an obsolete act in existence today called the White Act, which for 
bids prohibiting from fishing in Alaska any citizen of the United States, which 
may or may not have been applicable to the year 1924, but definitely ridiculous 
today. How would a similar law apply in the various States of the United States 
of America today? It would probably cause several rebellions, as there are 
some pretty rigid restrictions against one State’s residents infringing upon 
another State’s residents’ fishing rights, as nearly everyone is aware of. 

3. What is the solution? 

Repeal the White Act and Organic Act, and if the Solicitor of the Department 
of the Interior is correct in his opinion, that their agency has the right to limit 
the gear in any fishing area of Alaska, why not endorse his opinion and limit 
the fishing gear, and the fishing and gear licenses for a period of 5 years, strictly 
to residents of Alaska? In this way the depleted runs can be built up, so that 
a new start can be made; otherwise it will be the same as the sea otter and the 
beaver, and too late to remedy. 

The Alaska salmon industry (the Rock of Gibraltar in Alaska), will protest 
that they have $100 million invested in Alaska, but will refrain (if possible), 
from mentioning the fact that they've taken that much out in salmon from 
Alaska in 1 year. 

Total the vearly profits from, say, 1900 on, and I realize that many obstacles 
will be forthcoming to prevent any change from the present and past procedure. 

Meanwhile, the salmon suffer, and the resident fisheries employees, such as 
fishermen, cannery workers, beachmen, kitchen gangs, tendermen, etc., suffer 
along with them. Many residents have no opportunity to work in their chosen 
professions, as with depleted runs of salmon and consolidation of company can- 
neries, cuts the operating canneries (compared to 10 years ago) down by at 
least 60 percent. 

4. Our people do not want relief, they want work opportunities, and they range 
from Shismaref, Kotzebue, Umalakleet, on down to the Yukon, Kuskokwim, 
Bristol Bay and south, besides the various other cities and villages of Alaska 
where residents used to be gainfully employed in Bristol Bay, and Bering Sea. 
Restrict fishing strictly to residents for 5 years, by amending the obsolete White 
Act, and the salmon and local people shall both gain. 

I realize that Japanese fishing is probably not within the jurisdiction of this 
committee hearing, but at last reports they have passed the 70 million mark on 
the high seas, which is probably 300 percent ahead of all of Alaska, but this shall 
be taken up later, with other committees. 

All of the people of our area sincerely hope that you will introduce legislative 
measures to correct this hopeless situation as it now exists, and we thank you 
very much for allowing us to be heard. 


Mr. O’Brien. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, if any others have state- 
ments, they file them, too. 

Mr. Tay1or. I have one point I wanted to make. How many people 
in the Bristol Bay area would agree with you on the statement that 
you made that the fishermen here wanted work and not relief? 
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Mr.. Downey. I believe they would all agree with that. 

Mr. Tayor. I think that is a very important item to have on the 
record. Too often we find that people are quite willimg to accept 
relief and let somebody else do the work. Here I think it is a very 
laudable circumstance when the members of the community as a 
whole want to work and don’t want to be waiting for somebody to 
hand out grubstakes for them. 

Mr. Downey. For instance, our work projects. None of these vil- 
lages have any sewer system, no water system, no electrical system. 
Every one is the same way. 

This other place where we came from this morning is the largest in 
Bristol Bay, a little over 1,600 at the census, and we have had typhoid 
epidemics. The doctors came from Juneau. The well where they 
drink out of runs under the graveyard there. The graveyard is on a 
hill and the well is underneath. The doctor from Juneau said if he 
had his way he would drop a bomb in that well. If you did, you 
would-have to drink sea water. There is no other water in town. 
Why couldn’t they appropriate some money or something ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Have you ever tried to get an APW project? 

Mr. Downey. We tried all the different agencies trying to get 
grants for power. It is already surveyed for water and surveyed for 
sewer but never any appropriations made. 

Mr. Taytor. Just what do the people do between the fishing seasons 
if a season is only a matter of 3 or 4 months of the year? What do 
they do the other 8 or 9 months? 

Mr. Downey. There is nothing doing this year at all. The base 
was supposed to hire a hundred or more. Nobody was called for at all. 
They are not doing anything. 

Mr. Taytor. What would a good summer’s pay bring to one of the 
fishing: families here for the summer of 1955? 

Mr. Downey. 1955 wouldn’t bring very much overall. 

Mr. Taytor. How much would it be—$1,000? 

Mr. Downey. Probably around $1,000 or $1,500 at the most. There 
were a lot of them less than $500. 

Mr. Tayxor. And each fisherman has several children in his family ? 

Mr. Downey. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. Therefore, he has to make that $1,000 or $500 stretch 
over the entire year? 

Mr. Downey. That is right. The only thing he can do to supple- 
ment, he can go out to trap or hunt a little, get a little meat and a few 
birds. Outside of this there is nothing; just got to wait until the first 
of June next year when the fishing season opens. They got the whole 

winter to put in in between. 

Mr. Taytor. How much higher are the prices here on groceries than 
Anchorage? Let us say, coffee, for example. 

Mr. Downey. Coffee is $1.20 a pound in the bay. 

Mr. Taytor. How much would a 100-pound ‘sack of flour cost? 

Mr. Downey. $12. It runs $40 a ton into the bay and runs about 
$10 a ton with scows to bring it to the shore, and the longshoremen. 

Mr. Tayxor. Is there a storekeeper in the audience today ? 

Mr. Downey. Yes. 

Mr. Tay.or. I wonder if before you leave you would set down the 
10 most staple items and give us the prices for our record / 
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Mr. Downpy. I think that would be well todo. Yes. 
(The figures referred to follow :) 


Prices at Jim Downey store, Dillingham, Alaska 


I I citi wtteiciewi eden glia eae oie bie oe oe $12. 
1 pound coffee__________- BSS Silla eee aes eee ee mres MRS Ole gee as 
260: pound sack OQSGl... os ei JUL OL ee i lt 14. 
1 etlen: Cases. 4 csseniwsepaieuncwsepa. wansiesmiastnwlssueedd 
Dh I I Sa oink ic iter da se cham 
1 case evaporated milk at 48 cents can 
2 CRA CORDOE TORT; HP TORIIATIIT | — 6a ee a eee 
Wipeout (WRowe. 2. BR ee eee eC 
1 pound ham_-_----- ba a cake eplh io Sbeal epeh edeep te bab Mo ded stage a cbbe tS ike biep Vidbichen 
SN I 8 TTS. csiccatap i a ea ee i EN hte 
SOU PORES BOUIN. ican cneigidonnnnsie nomena eedns emeden os 
I ee ar ee es hatin nie a aren pen tearanpecegs 
Enibes, per thoweaneio3 } ue Ce et 


SSSSSSRAISSSNS 
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Mr. Bartierr. Before Mr. Downey leaves the stand, I want the 
committee to know that he has been to Washington more than once 
and has represented the people in the bay in my judgment effectively 
and with great integrity. He has stated in Washington many times 
that the people here don’t want relief, that they simply want an op- 
portunity to work. 

Thank you, Mr. Downey. 

Mr. Downey. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. The next witness is Truman Emberg. Will you 
identify yourself ? 


STATEMENT OF TRUMAN EMBERG, BUSINESS AGENT, BRISTOL BAY 
FISH PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Emperc. I am Truman Emberg, sir, business agent representing 
the independent fishermen of Bristol Bay. Mr. Downey represents 
the company employees, that is, those who fish in the boats that the 
companies own and operate in the fisheries. The people I represent 
own their own boats, their own fishing gear, and they are predom- 
inantly, 95 percent, Bristol Bay watershed residents who live here 
and have homes and families here. 

Mr. Bartierr. What is your organization ? 

Mr. Emperc. Bristol Bay Fish Producers Association. This is the 
second year of our organization. We were organized following a 
Federal Trade Commission order that was issued in January 2 years 
ago stating that the Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union could no longer 
represented us in negotiation as to fish prices. So we had to set up 
our own organization to do it. 

I am trying to relate this to what Mr. Downey said previously. 

The thing I want to talk to primarily about is the need for a gen- 
eral overall revision of the White Act. That is the basic fisheries law 
we have here in Alaska. 

Mr. Barrierr. When was that enacted ? 

Mr. Emperc. 1924. It was amended in 1926. It has been almost 
30 years since it has had an overhauling as to its general application. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to say at this point, here is another 
example in the Territory of where we are obtaining information on 
legislation with which our committee is not primarily concerned, but 
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we have made it a policy on this particular trip to take that testimony, 
and we will submit that to the committees concerned. In other words, 
we are trying to serve as the eyes and the ears of the committees 
which are not here, and that would be the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, would it not? 

Mr. Bartietr. Yes, Mr. O’Brien. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartierr. Proceed, Mr. Emberg. 

Mr. Tayror. I wonder if it would be a good idea for us to have 
inserted in the record at this point a copy of the act of June 6, 1924 
known as the White Act. 

Mr. Barrett. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The act referred to follows:) 


UNITED States STATUTES AT LARGE Vot. 43, CH. 272 
AN ACT For the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That for the purpose of protecting and con- 
serving the fisheries of the United States in all waters of Alaska the Secretary 
of Commerce from time to time may set apart and reserve fishing areas in any 
of the waters of Alaska over which the United States has jurisdiction, and 
within such areas may establish closed seasons during which fishing may be 
limited or prohibited as he may prescribe. Under this authority to limit fishing 
in any area so set apart and reserved the Secretary may (a) fix the size and 
character of nets, boats, traps, or other gear and appliances to be used therein; 
(b) limit the catch of fish to be taken from any area; (c) make such regulations 
as to time, means, methods, and extent of fishing as he may deem advisable. 
From and after the creation of any such fishing area and during the time fishing 
is prohibited therein it shall be unlawful to fish therein or to operate therein 
any boat, seine, trap, or other gear or apparatus for the purpose of taking fish; 
and from and after the creation of any such fishing area in which limited fishing 
is permitted such fishing shall be carried on only during the time, in the manner, 
to the extent, and in conformity with such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
prescribes under the authority herein given: Provided, That every such regula- 
tion made by the Secretary of Commerce shall be of general application within 
the particular area to which it applies, and that no exclusive or several right of 
fishery shall be granted therein, nor shall any citizen of the United States be 
denied the right to take, prepare, cure, or preserve fish or shellfish in any area 
of the waters of Alaska where fishing is permitted by the Secretary of Commerce. 
The right herein given to establish fishing areas and to permit limited fishing 
therein shall not apply to any creek, stream, river, or other bodies of water in 
which fishing is prohibited by specific provisions of this Act, but the Secretary of 
Commerce through the creation of such areas and the establishment of closed 
seasons may further extend the restrictions and limitations imposed upon fishing 
by specific provisions of this or any other Act of Congress. 

It shall be unlawful to import or bring into the Territory of Alaska, for 
purposes other than personal use and not for sale or barter, salmon from waters 
outside the jurisdiction of the United States taken during any closed period pre 
vided for by this Act or regulations made thereunder. 

Sec. 2. In all creeks, streams, or rivers, or in any other bodies of water in 
Alaska, over which the United States has jurisdiction, in which salmon run, and 
in which. now or hereafter there exist racks, gateways, or other means by which 
the number in a run may be counted or estimated with substantial accuracy, 
there shall be allowed an escapement of not less than 50 per centum of the total 
number thereof. In such waters the taking of more than 50 per centum of the 
run of such fish is hereby prohibited. It is hereby declared to be the intent and 
policy of Congress that in all waters of Alaska in which salmon run there shall 
he an escapement of not less than 50 per centum thereof, and if in any year it shall 
appear to the Secretary of Commerce that the run of fish in any waters has di- 
minished, or is diminishing, there shall be required a correspondingly increased 
escapement of fish therefrom. 
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Sec. 3. Section 3 of the Act of Congress entitled “An Act for the protection and 
regulation of the fisheries of Alaska,” approved June 26, 1906, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Src. 3. That it shall be unlawful to erect or maintain any dam, barricade, 
fence, trap, fish wheel, or other fixed or stationary obstruction, except for pur- 
poses of fish culture, in any of the waters of Alaska at any point where the dis- 
tance from shore to shore is less than one thousand feet, or within five hundred 
yards of the mouth of any creek, stream, or river into which salmon run, except- 
ing the Karluk and Ugashik Rivers, with the purpose or result of capturing 
salmon or preventing or impeding their ascent to the spawning grounds, and the 
Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized and directed to have any and all 
such unlawful obstructions removed or destroyed. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the mouth of such creek, stream, or river shall be taken to be the point 
determined as such mouth by the Secretary of Commerce and marked in accord- 
ance with this determination. It shall be unlawful to lay or set any seine or net 
of any kind within one hundred yards of any other seine, net, or other fishing 
appliance which is being or which has been laid or set in any of the waters of 
Alaska, or to drive or to construct any trap or any other fixed fishing appliance 
within six hundred yards laterally or within one hundred yards endwise of any 
other trap or fixed fishing appliance. 

Sec. 4. Section 4 of ‘said“4ét of Congress approved June 26, 1906, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful to fish for, take, or kill any salmon of any 
species or by any means except by hand, rod, spear, or gaff in any of the creeks, 
streams, or rivers of Alaska; or within five hundred yards of the mouth of any 
such creek, stream, or river over which the United States has jurisdiction, 
excepting the Karluk and Ugashik Rivers: Provided, That nothing contained 
herein shall prevent the taking of fish for local food requirements or for use as 
dog feed.” 

Seo. 5. Section 5 of said Act of Congress approved June 26, 1906, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful to fish for, take, or kill any salmon of any 
species in any manner or by any means except by hand rod, spear, or gaff for 
personal use and not for sale or barter in any of the waters of Alaska over which 
the United States has jurisdiction from six o’clock post meridian of Saturday of 
each week until six o’clock antemeridian of the Monday following, or during 
such’ further ‘closed time as may be declared by authority now or hereafter con- 
ferred, but such authority shall not be exercised’to prohibit the taking of ‘fish 
for local food requirements or for use as dog feed. Whenever the Secretary of 
Commerce shall find that conditions in any fishing area make such action advisa- 
ble, he may advance twelve hours both the opening and ending time of the mini- 
mum thirty-six-hour closed period herein stipulated. Throughout the weekly 
closed season herein prescribed the gate, mouth, or tunnel of all stationary and 
floating traps shall be closed, and twenty-five feet of the webbing or net of the 
‘heart’ of such traps on each side next to the ‘pot’ shall be lifted or lowered in 
such manner as to permit the free passage of salmon and other fishes.” 

Sec. 6. Any person, company, corporation, or association violating any pro- 
vision of this Act or of said Act of Congress approved June 26, 1906, or of any 
regulation made under the authority of either, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or imprisonment for a term of not more 
than ninety days in the county jail, or by both such fine and imprisonment; and 
in case of the violation of section 3 of said Act approved June 26, 1906, as 
amended, there may be imposed a further fine not exceeding $250 for each day 
the obstruction therein declared unlawful is maintained. Every boat, seine, 
net, trap, and every other gear and appliance used or employed in violation of 
this Act or in violation of said Act approved June 26, 1906, and all fish taken 
therein or therewith, shall be forfeited to the United States, and shall be seized 
and sold under the direction of the court in which the forfeiture is declared, at 
public auction, and the proceeds thereof, after deducting the expenses of sale, 
shall be disposed of as other fines and forfeitures under the laws relating to 
Alaska. Proceedings for such forfeiture shall be in rem under the rules of 
admiralty. 

That for the purposes of this Act all employees of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
designated by the Commissioner of Fisheries, shall be considered as peace officers 
and shall have the same powers of arrest of persons and seizure of property for 
any violation of this Act as have United States marshals or their deputies. 
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Sec. 7. Sections 6 and 13 of said Act of Congress approved June 26, 1906, are 
hereby repealed. Such repeal, however, shall not affect any act done or any right 
accrued or any suit or proceeding had or commenced in any civil cause prior 
to said repeal, but all liabilities under said laws shall continue and may be en- 
forced in the same manner as if committed, and all penalties, or forfeitures, or 
liabilities incurred prior to taking effect hereof, under any law embraced in, 
changed, modiefid, or repealed by this Act, may be prosecuted and punished 
in the same manner and with the same effect as if this Act had not been passed. 

Sec. 8. Nothing in this Act contained, nor any powers herein conferred upon 
the Secretary of Commerce, shall abrogate or curtail the powers granted the 
Territorial Legislature of Alaska to impose taxes or licenses, nor limit or curtail 
any powers granted the Territorial Legislature of Alaska by the Act of Con- 
gress approved August 24, 1912, “To create a legislative assembly in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, to confer legislative power thereon, and for other purposes.” 

Approved, June 6, 1924. 

Mr. Emperc. The fisheries of Bristol Bay have been administered 
under the authority of the White Act since 1924, and our fisheries here 
are very much depleted. The 40-year average from 1906 until 1940 
was a production of 1,040,000 cases a year. ‘The last 10 years that 
production has gone down to about 650,000 cases, and the last 3 years 
it has been about 360,000 cases. So we are badly off. The fisheries 
have shrunk in production, and the people who are depending on it 
for their livelihood are in trouble. 

That points up what Mr. Downey said. It is getting to be a ques- 
tion here now as to who shall fish. We have to have a certain period 
of time, probably 4 or 5 years, in which the overall intensity of the 
fishing will have to be limited, and there isn’t enough for everyone. 
In time, when this is over, probably they can start a new basis for 
management and do away with it, but I am referring now to a need 
for an emergency measure. It might have to be done by Executive 
order if the Congress doesn’t. ‘That gets into the question of residents 
proper and the rest of it, which involves constitutional law, and, as a 
fisherman, I cannot tell you just what should be done. J know it has 
to be done, though. 

I asked Mr. Bartlett here a question before we came into this meet- 
ing—how long he thought the fisheries in Bristol Bay would be in 
trouble. He said, “It looks as if it may be until the last fish is gone 
unless something is done,” and we began to feel the same thing 
ourselves. 

Mr. O’Brien. You are on your way to that particular point now ? 

Mr. Empere. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. If that came about or even gets a little worse than 
it is now, you would have a problem of what to do about all of these 
hundreds of people we have heard about? 

Mr. Emperc. That is right. ‘There will have to be relief or some 
other industrial basis set up they can make a living from. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. O’Brien. You mentioned a revision of the White Act. What 
specific amendment would you think would be most desirable? 

Mr. Empere. I believe in section 1 of the White Act the powers 
that are delegated to the Secretary of the Interior for administration 
are enumerated. They are all discretionary powers, by the way. 
And then there are some provisions also added that are more industrial 
regulation than they are for conservation purposes. There is a pro- 
vision that says there shall be no exclusive or several right of fisheries 
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granted; nor shall any citizen of the United States be forbidden or 
denied the right to take fish in any of the waters of Alaska where the 
Secretary of the Interior has permitted fishing. And those are the 
things that operate this limitation of gear that we are talking about. 

The question here isn’t—the Administrator may have the power to 
set an overall limit for the number of units of gill-net gear that will 
fish in any one of our rivers, but he definitely doesn’t have the power 
to allocate that gear. He cannot say who, in the face of those pro- 
visions, shall be the people who will operate it, and without that power 
of allocating, which would have to come from the general revision of 
the White Act— 

Mr. O’Brien. You would broaden his powers and spell them out 
more explicitly than the act does now ? 

Mr. Empere. I would not say the Department of the Interior should 
have that power. I would be against that. I believe we have a Ter- 
ritorial department of fisheries that would constitute an appropriate 
agency for that pee 

I would go a little further afield. The way we feel about the De- 
partment of the Interior is that this depletion has occurred under it; 
it hasn’t done anything to put it off. 

Mr. O’Brien. Don’t you think that is partly because they lack the 
clear, sharp tools necessary, perhaps the act itself under which they 
are operating isa little muddy? 

Mr. Emeperc. That could be, but there is a policy of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior which has been more for the protection of the 
industrial interests that are set up here in the canning industry than 
it has been for fishermen. I don’t know of any reason why we should 
think they would take a different tack now. 

Mr. O’Brien. Has that been the consistent policy of the Depart- 
ment within your recollection ? 

Mr. Emperc. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. In other words, it is not one administration or an- 
other, it is carried over ? 

Mr. Emperc. That is right. And in regard to that, I would like 
to point out what happened here in 1954. 

In the fall of 1953 the Fish and Wildlife Service wanted to limit 
the gear here. They were desperate. They knew it had to be lim- 
ited if they were going to get escapements. So the Director of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service talked with the industry in Seattle, and 
they arrived at a gear quota, that is, they couldn’t write it into regu- 
lations, which would be illegal to promulgate, but they announced 
it and said if the quotas were exceeded in any fisheries, then the Fish 
and Wildlife would put on additional closures and the time men are 
fishing and so forth. They didn’t go to Congress and ask for a revision 
of this White Act so they could allocate the gear ; inistead they let the 
industry allocate the gear. They had the power to do it. 

The people here that can in Bristol Bay and process fish represent 
100 percent of the canning capacity here, and what use is the right 
to fish to a man who has no market? 

What they did—and the men here in this room will tell you—in 
1954 these canners in the Naknek-Kvichak Fishery organized a pool, 
nine operating canneries, member companies in Alaska salmon in- 
dustry. They operated 3 canneries under the management of 1 over- 
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all head who was scheduled where the fish would be canned from the 
fisheries to the different canneries. They not only refused to write 
a contract with this association that I represent—and we are a legal 
organization incorporated under the laws of the Territory and the 
United States—but they refused also to buy fish separately from the 
individual fisherman. Now that is in direct violation of the White 
Act. I know the intent and purpose of Congress in writing it. If 
you go back in the record, it is plain. When they said there will be 
no several right of fishery they were referring to a monopoly system. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would think not only a violation of the White Act 
but it came very close to being a violation of the act which bears the 
name “Sherman.” 

Mr. Emperc. We knew this was going to happen because all the 
members that we had had in the company boats had received notice of 
a termination of employment the winter before. ‘They were told 
that the companies had no place for them. 

So we wrote to the White House and asked for an Executive order 
in the emergency saying the residents would get some preference of 
employment, some assurance of fishing. What happened? We were 
referred to the Department of the Interior. We wrote to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, which has a jurisdiction 
here, pointing up the fact that we have terrific tubercular incidence in 
this population, which is probably due a lot to economic causes. The 
people are just not living right, are not making enough to stay healthy. 
That was also referred to the Department of the Interior. 

We complained to the Department of Labor and didn’t get an 
answer from the Department of Labor. 

We complained to the Governor and he referred us to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. And he got in touch with the Alaska salmon 
industry and asked them to start a voluntary program of hiring the 
residents. 

Mr. Bartietr. Did you ever refer that letter to the Department of 
the Interior and have it referred to the salmon industry for answer ? 

Mr. Empere. Not yet. Anyhow, there seemed to be nothing that 
any of these departments of the Federal Government that run this 
country, administer the laws here, and regulate the fisheries could do 
for us. And all the time—this is the thing that makes us angry—all 
the time we were asking for assurance of the right to fish, which the 
White Act guarantees us, they quote the same provision back at us 
saying that we cannot havea several right of fishery. 

Mr. O’Brien. You believe apparently that by regulation or other- 
wise the Department has gone far beyond or astray from the original 
purpose of the White Act ¢ 

Mr. Emperc. Absolutely. 

Mr. O’Brien. And you think it is time that the appropriate com- 
mittee, and Congress itself, pulled in that particular net and re- 
examined the White Act ? 

Mr. Empera. I think it is way past time. I don’t think our fisheries 
are going to be ever rehabilitated under this White Act. Somebody 
sooner or later has got to have the authority to limit the amount of 
gear that goes in on these fisheries, and someone has to have the au- 
thority to allocate that gear among the fishermen. 

Mr. O’Brien. How much do you think you would be helped if this 
control was turned over to the Territory ¢ 
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Mr. Emperc. I[ think we could do the job very well. We havea very 
fine department. 

Mr. O’Brien. You at least would be close to the people where you 
could pound the table and get action. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have any questions, Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Emberg, I should have queried Mr. Downey a 
bit more about the traps but neglected to do so. So I will approach 
ou. 

. It was said that the canneries gave up their trap locations volun- 
tarily, perhaps, with the arrival of more people, and yet more people 
have arrived in other parts of Alaska ald there is no voluntary 
relinquishment. 

Mr. Empere. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Was there any special situation in Bristol Bay that 
made the trap less effective than in other parts of Alaska? 

Mr. Empere. I believe that was true; that it actually was more 
economical for the canneries to get their fish with gill-net gear. 
Because of the high tide we have here, the muddy water, the debris 
that floats up and down in these rivers, it made the driving of traps— 
it took a big investment to set up the traps. 

Mr. Barrierr. It wasn’t the effective instrument here it has been 
elsewhere, though ¢ 

Mr. Empere. I don’t believe it was. Otherwise I think we would 
still have it in Bristol Bay. 

Mr. Barrierr. What is the racial composition of the people of the 
Bristol Bay area? How are they divided as between white and 
so-called native group? 

Mr. Empere. | would say between 90 and 95 percent are of native 
stock and origin here. 

Mr. Bartierr. Was that the Indian, Eskimo? 

Mr. Emperc. We have both Eskimo and Indian stock. 

Mr. Barrierr. Which race predominates? 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Barttierr. For the last 2 years this has been a disaster-relief 
area / 

Mr. Empere. Yes. 

Mr. Bartrierr. And what has the Government done to alleviate 
the situation ¢ 

Mr. Emeperc. We have had emergency allotments of surplus com- 
modity foods which were brought into the country, I think, mostly 
by the Air Force and distributed by local committees. There has been 
some very limited work relief projects in the fall and in the spring. 
It is pretty hard to put a relief project on in the winter because every- 
thing is frozen up and snow all over the country. 

Mr. O’Brien. You would be perfectly willing to substitute some 
substitute legislation for the continuation of relief? 

Mr. Emperc. All we want is the right to fish and make a living. 

Mr. O’Brien. You or the previous witness mentioned the high inci- 
dence of tuberculosis here. Is it your belief that the falling economic 
standard contributes to the continuation or a perpetuation of that? 
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Mr. Empera. I believe it does, because people just have to live a 
decent standard of living to keep their resistance up to diseases of 
that nature. 

Mr. Barrierr. How much would you say it costs 1 person to live for 
1 year at Dillingham, the average person? 

Mr. Emperc. To live adequately, 1 would say it would cost them 
about $1,000 per person. 

Mr. Barrier. It cost, then, as much per person as the wage earners 
are earning on the average for themselvs and their families, if they 
have families. 

Mr. Empere. That is right. There is a lot of difference between 
just existing and living adequately. 

Mr. Barrierr. To explore very briefly a bit further the question 
propounded by Mr. OBrien. If you had your choice between a re- 
vision of the White Act and a law that would give the people of Alaska 
the right to administer their own fisheries, which would you take? 

Mr. Emperc. I would take the transfer of the fisheries to the Terri- 
torial control. 

Mr. Barrierr. I was wondering if you would be so good as to pre- 
pare a table showing the year-by-year pack in Bristol Bay since and 
including 1938. 

Mr. Embera. I have it on the second page of this written statement 
from 1906 until the present time. 

Mr. Barviert. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Emeere. [f it isn’t possible to get an overall revision or transfer 
of the fisheries, we are desperate in “what we are going to do, and I 
would like to ask this committee to consider congressional legislation 
that would protect us in the interim. 

What we should have here is that these units of gear, gill-net units 
should be defined locally as 150 fathoms, and we should have a provi- 
sion that any corporation, combination, or concern or individual shall 
only operate one unit of gear in — district because that will take— 
well, 1954 couldn’t happen again, I don’t believe. You have a situa- 
tion here that is analogous to the tr: ap situation in the economic aspect 
of it, the industrial aspect. It is a form of gear. If you allow the 
operation of company fleets and they choose to supply themselves 

entirely with their own fishing efforts, then what are the independents 
going todo? They did it in 1954. There were no laws that stopped 
them. We complained to the Federal Trade Commission and never 
got an answer. 

I think it is time we should get the gear in the hands of the people, 
of our fishermen. I don’t think we should penalize the canning indus- 
try as a canning industry, but when they fish I think it is fair everyone 
should fish on the same terms and have the same general right of 
fisheries so far as the conservation of the resources permits. 

Mrs. Prosr. Mr. Chairman, I would certainly like to compliment 
Mr. Emberg upon trying to preserve fishing for the people of this 
community. I hope that we can probe into the problem and find some 
method of allowing the people in the Bristol Bay area to fish for 
themselves and for the sustenance of their families rather than :llow- 
ing people to come in here from stateside, so to i and t: ake over 
an industry that is peculiar to this particular area 
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Mr. Emperc. Thank you. 

Mr. Tayvor. During the 83d Congress a bill was introduced and 
referred to this committee which would provide for the encourage- 
ment of fishing companies to give first choice of wagon to the 
permanent residents of the Bristol Bay area. The bill was not heard 
in our committee. There were no hearings held on it and it got no 
further. <A similar bill has not been introduced in the 84th Congress. 
I wonder if you recall that bill well enough to comment briefly. 

Mr. Emperc. Only to this extent: That the terms in which this 
reference would have been extended—well, the legislation wouldn’t 
coos been self-operative, as we understood it. It was another exten- 
sion of a general right and no way to enforce it. 

Mr. Bartiert. It didn’t require anything be done. 

Mr. Emeerc. That is right. 

Mr. O’brten. A pious hope. 

Mr. Emperc. Certainly. 

Mr. Tayxor. The bill itself, had it had a second or third section 
which would have put teeth into it, would it have been received more 
favorably in the area? 

Mr. Emperc. Certainly. 

Mr. Tayvor. It is possible that bill might be revived and resub- 
mitted. 

This other question: ITlow many non-Eskimo families have left the 
Bristol Bay area within the past 2 or 3 years and gone elsewhere? 

Mr. Emperc. There has been a certain amount of movement out of 
the area by the white families. Well, a lot of it. This is our home 
land too. I have been here, for instance, for 20 years, and I know 
that basically there is a rich resource. 

The salmon fisheries here have produced almost 2 million cases of 
red salmon in a year. At $30 a case that is a $60 million production 
forl year. Iam sure basically that once our problems of conservation 
and industrial control are answered the fisheries will be restored and 
this area should boom. I don’t want to leave here. 

Mr. O’Brien. You don’t want to be driven away from your home 
when some sensible laws would enable you to stay here and earn a 
decent living ? 

Mr. Emperc. That is right. 

Mr. Bartierr. Hasn’t this been the richest red salmon fishery in 
the world right here in Bristol Bay ? 

Mr. Emperc. Yes; it has. Last year the production was 350-some 
thousand cases of red salmon from Bristol Bay. At between $28 and 
$30 a case, what would that amount to? It is enough to support a 
couple of thousand of resident people and enough to add a profit for 
the canning industry, too. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you know whether Canada is handling similar 
situations better than the United States is handling them? 

Mr. Emperc. Their fisheries are holding up better than ours, and 
they do have a resident preference established for the fishermen, 
residents of the provinces. I am speaking there in reference to Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Mr. O’Brren. They are protecting their local fishermen against 
stream exploitation by outside corporations or individuals? 

Mr. Empera. Yes. 
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Mr. Barrierr. That would be $3,800,000 ? 


Mr. Emperc. Yes. While this has been proclaimed a disaster area, 
we still have enough to support the population in adequate standards, 


but the fact is too much of that money is going out on nonresident pay- 
roll. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you have a very 
inadequate, inefficient timekeeper. We have had two witnesses and 
we have consumed most of our time. I would hasten to add it has not 
been the fault of the witnesses. Their direct testimony has been con- 
siderably less than 8 minutes each. It has been the fault of the com- 
mittee. I hope that indicates a very sincere interest on our part in 
your pr oblems. 

| and this is direc ted more to the committee, Mr. Chairman— 
1 think that if we exercise a little more self-restraint we can make up 
some of that time. 

Mr. Bartierr. The chairman will take that suggestion under 
advisement. 

Thank you, Mr. Emberg. 

Mr. Emperc. Thank you. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Emberg follows:) 


STATEMENT FoR BristoL Bay FisH Propucers ASSOCIATION 


This statement relating to fisheries legislation is submitted by the Bristol 
Bay Fish Producers Association for inclusion in the records of hearings before 
2 Subcommittee of the House of Representatives on Territorial and Insular 
Affairs at Anchorage, Alaska, in September 1955. 

The members of this association, with a few exceptions, are resident com- 
mercial fishermen of the Bristol Bay area. They are independent fishermen who 
own fishing boats and gear, and who earn their livelihood in the salmon fisheries. 

There are very real problems for Government in Bristol Bay: relating to 
the conservation of salmon; and, relating to the control of the fishing industry. 
That the Congress of the United States is aware of these problems, and of their 
importance, is shown by your presence here in Anchorage to hear us on those 
matters. 

The salmon fisheries of Bristol Bay represent the only basic industry in the 
region. The local economy depends almost wholly upon their productivity. It 
is also dependent, and to an almost equal degree, upon the extent to which we are 
permitted to share in the wealth produced locally from this regional natural 
resource. Our income as fishermen is determined not only by the numbers 
of salmon we may catch, but also by the amount of salmon we are able to sell 
in the local markets for raw salmon. 

We know that Federal supervision over our fisheries has failed in that it 
has not properly regulated either the conservation or the utilization of the 
resource. We believe that the basic congressional fisheries legislation is not 
competent to accomplish either of these ends. 

It is evident to us that reform of that legislation is our paramount need, 
There are alternative methods by which this might be accomplished ; our recom- 
mendations to this subcommittee are contingent upon the preference of the 
Congress as to the method to be followed. In the first instance, we recommend 
the enactment of an equitable statehood bill so that Alaska can conserve its 
fisheries and protect its economic interests in them. In the second instance, we 
recommend that the Congress enact H. R. 244 thus transferring the fisheries 
of Alaska from Federal to Territorial control and supervision. In the third 
instance, and concurrently with its consideration of those measures, we recom- 
mend that the Congress should seek the issuance of an Executive order to be 
in effect until the Congress shall have enacted legislation to amend or to super- 
sede the legislation now in force. The Congress should recommend that this 
order affirm that an emergency exists in the salmon fisheries of Alaska and 
provide a regulatory authority adequate to insure the conservation of the re- 
source and to protect the Alaskan economy and the resident fisherinen of Alaska 
from the abuses to which they are subject. 
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In the following pages we submit our arguments in support of our recom- 
mendations. These are the arguments of fishermen confronted with the in- 
adequacies and inequities of the present law. If and when the Congress moves 
to correct them a legalistic presentation will be made through the services of 
counsel, 


Pack of canned (red) salmon in Bristol Bay 


[Converted to basis of 48 1-pound cans to the case] 

















Cases, red 40-year 10-year | 3-year Production, 

Year | salmon average | average | average | loss, average 
WU ee hs ibe. ebiegiee 789, 504 | | | 
1907 ! . at aeacnie 657, 687 | 
1908 ! 1, 087, 211 | | 
1909 !__ ; , 1, 074, 667 
1910! | 825, 447 | 
1911! a 665, 638 
1912! 1, 226, 408 | | 
1913! 1, 423, 161 | 
1914! 1, 510, 977 
1915! 1, 194, 128 
1916! 1, 36 
1917! i, 
1918! a | 
1919 2__ 526, 794 | 
1920 ! 691, 205 
1921 ! 1, 077, 824 
1922! 1, 404, 176 
1923 3 1, 193, 527 
1924 3 764, 663 
1925 3 524, 395 1, 044, 000 | 
1926 3 a oR ae | 1, 300, 752 
1927 3 : q 867, 303 | | 
1928 3__ ESE et apts aah 1, 341, 208 | 
Be acxeontade | 995, 628 | 
1930 3 348, 762 
1931 13 1, 048, 917 
1932 3 ad aaleckacowte 1, 225, 618 
1933 3_ de iad ET 1, 588, 008 | 
ee ee aa | 1, 726, 769 | 
WOES 3 oe os ool do cescds 231,014 | 
NS 3h Cisse. | 1, 388, 776 | 
 Piewcnnndsensbeaneated vail 1, 421, 369 | | 
ee “| 1,772) 885 
Mi rene te sed , 1, 059, 181 
Nd hee hn Bag ‘ J 402, 899 | 
| Se reaneahieniiepet eins 0 577, 024 
hil -| 438, 053 | | 
onsen eeecates _a-as} TOG aee 
1944 3__ 5 avicaagledeebkontbetlae | 954, 694 | | 
BON fon eins cae leat 576, 318 
NSS. oc ccc eae iaoeoet 628, 240 |_..-.- : | 
BR i aiidétmy nce cubenkes pbudshuks | EE Nchoctéanneadss | 
EE ee ee eed er 1, 212, 283 |.-..-.- aghgeall | 
i ta | NN einin ocenciniidc | 
1950 3._.... ; ETE lvivasananowcus 636, 000 |... . 408, 000 
1951 3__ ; . ; 309, 936 |. pseee | 
ee err Se ee 715, 083 = a | 
Tc hin «tania pllcminnelalnees —s 445, 535 | _- ee a acens 
1954 3.._..- rkukieseswe see nes 3 4 ee Sate es | 356, 000 | 688, 000 
1955 3....... . 313, 682 ceneenl 2 7 { 


1 Output of canned salmon in western Alaska. 
2 Statistical Review, 1928, W. R. Rich, Bureau of Fisheries. 
3 Salmon taken in Alaska, by region and subdivision, Bristol Bay. 


Source: Alaska Fishery and Fur-Seal Industries, U. 8. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


All five of the species of Pacific salmon are found in the fisheries of Bristol 
Bay. The red salmon, due to its abundance, has historically furnished the bulk 
of the regional pack; fish of other species are caught and canned, but, with the 
exception of the king salmon fishery of the Nushagak District, this is incidental 
to the fishing for red salmon. 

All of these salmon are anadromous. The eggs of the red salmon are deposited 
in fresh-water gravels during the summer and fall and hatch during the winter 
and the following spring. The young fish, after a period in fresh water, which 
varies according to hereditary factors, migrate to the ocean. There, they attain 
their full growth and after this period of marine life, which also varies, they 
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return to fresh water as fully mature adults. After spawning, the generation 
perishes completely. 

The mature salmon, except for a negligible percentage of strays, return to 
spawn in the home stream. If the generations of natural spawners are lost to 
a given stream for any reason there is very little possibility that it will be 
seeded and brought into production by strays. Neither is there any assurance 
that another race, introduced by artificial means, will successfully establish itself 
in that stream. 

None of these salmon are fit for food after they have spawned. They may be 
taken in maritime waters and processed or they may be permitted to enter fresh 
water and spawn. There is no middle course. This is basically a problem in 
husbandry—the harvest must be divided into seed and food. 

But, however simply the problem may be phrased, there is no simple solution 
to it. It is a known factor in fisheries management that one can reach a point 
of no return at which additional spawners will not increase the potential return. 
It even seems likely that such fish by their presence may impair the return. 
Aside from the waste of permitting such excess fish to proceed into fresh water 
where they cannot be utilized, there is the loss involved in not having taken 
them for commercial purposes. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the pressure upon the regulatory agency by both canners and commercial 
fishermen is severe. Canners operating in Alaskan fisheries must necessarily 
make extensive investments and commitments which lead them into a let-us- 
break-even attitude even in the face of very small salmon runs. In 1953, and 
again in 1955, delegations of fishermen in the Naknek-Kvichak District called on 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to stop further commercial fishing so that the 
few fish then present in the fisheries might ascend the rivers to the almost barren 
spawning grounds. The canning interests opposed the closures in both instances. 
As fishermen, by virtue of our residence, are more clearly swayed by considera- 
tions relating to the conservation of salmon than are nonresident fishermen. 
Whereas a desire on their part to stop commercial operations may be due to the 
fact that fish are so scarce that there is little money to be made in fishing, such 
a desire on our part is due to the fact that our homes and our families are here. 
We are conservationists because we know that our future welfare depends upon 
the state of future runs of salmon. 

On one occasion during the season of 1955, 70 boat crews (140 men) were 
arrested in the Naknek-Kvichak fishery for violation of a conservation measure. 
Upon trial of these cases in the local commissioner’s court it developed that all 
of these cases involved nonresident fishermen. 

The Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union, predominently a resident group, was 
organized in 1951. The Bristol Bay Fish Producers Association was organized 
in 1954. It is a matter of record that every conservation measure which has 
found expression in the body of fisheries regulations for this area since these 
resident organizations have been in existence either was originally proposed 
by them or received their sponsorship. We are proud of that record. 

We hold it to be a serious defect in the basic fisheries legislation that it gives 
no direct voice to the resident fishermen of Alaska in the administration of the 
fisheries. 

There are five fisheries in Bristol Bay as follows: The Ugashik district, the 
Egegik nistrict, the Naknek-Kvichak district, the Nshagak district and the 
Togiak district. The first 4 of these have been exploited for about 60 years. The 
last has been subject to commercial operations for only two seasons. In the 
historical fisheries the canning industry, through its evident domination over 
the regulatory agencies, has inflicted terrible damage by its insatiable demands 
upon the productivity of the resource. These fisheries are severely depleted 
and the regional economy has been correspondingly depressed. It is almost 
certain, unless the Congress of the United States intervenes, this depletion will 
soon approach a terminal condition in which the once rich fisheries will no 
longer offer a feasible economic base for commercial operations. When that 
time comes, either the canning interests will voluntarily withdraw from active 
operations for a period of perhaps 5 years to permit the salmon runs to renew 
themselves, or the Fish and Wildlife Service will close the fisheries to com- 
mercial operations for that length of time, and for the same reason. We success- 
fully fought, with the aid of Delegate Bartlett, such a closure order for the 
Nushagak fishery in 1953. At that time five cannery superintendents were in 
Washington in support of the closure order. On the basis of that experience 
we anticipate that closure orders would be sought cooperatively. The Service 
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having permitted the depletion, and the industry having caused it, will jointly 
recommend the closure to the Secretary of the Interior who, in turn, will pro- 
mulgate it in regulations. In this manner the door will be closed to all operations, 
even to marginal resident operations at a subsistence level, until such time as it 
will appear profitable to the canners to renew the old cycle of abuse. 

To the members of the association, either those of native stocks or those who 
have made their homes in Bristol Bay, who have invested their life savings 
in fishing boats and gear, and upon whom the future of this frontier area 
depends, this is a dismal and ruinous prospect. However, the alternative, that 
of attempting to insure the survival of themselves and their families in their 
homeland while the fisheries plunge toward a state in which they will be reduced 
to pitiful remmants and both resident fishing groups bankrupted, is equally 
unattractive. 

We are caught in a cleft stick. As fishermen, living in a region with no other 
basic industry, we must fish to earn our livelihood. Still, as sincere conserva- 
tionists, we must admit that further fishing, if conducted according to past 
practices, will ruin the fisheries upon which we are so dependent. That is the 
nature of the beast in view. 

However, the depletion of these fisheries has its roots in human greed, which 
has gutted the resource, in human ignorance, which has not known how to admin- 
ister it, and, most regrettable of all, in human stupidity, which has failed to 
properly relate the industrial utilization of the resource to its conservation. 
These causes can be corrected. We are convinced that the Congress of the 
United States can deliver us from the horns of our dilemma. The Congress 
can do this by providing a new and sounder basis for the administration and 
control over the salmon fisheries of Alaska. 

And we submit to the members of the subcommittee the following reasons why 
they should recommend this course to the Congress. 


I 


The Congress bears the responsibility for the present condition of the salmon 
resources in Alaskan waters. These fisheries have been under the jurisdiction 
of a succession of Federal agencies, by authority of various congressional 
enactments, since their inception. Such Executive orders and proclamations as 
have been issued relating to the fisheries have been stopgap and emergency meas- 
ures pending congressional action. They have never appreciably diminished the 
authority of the Congress in this sphere. 

From 1889 until the present, the Congress has exercised jurisdiction, adminis- 
tration and control over the salmon fisheries of Alaska, either directly or through 
delegations of authority to appropriate governmental agencies. It is our belief 
that the Congress, as trustee for the resources of the Territory and the future 
State of Alaska, could not, and cannot delegate its supervisory function over 
the fisheries of Alaska to any lesser agency. 

The Congress may retain that function indefinitely, but it cannot yield it, ex- 
cept to the Territory or the State. 

Therefore, the responsibility for the depletion of Alaska’s salmon fisheries 
rests with the Congress. 

II 


This responsibility and the obligation to provide sound basic legislation for 
the fisheries are two sides of the same coin. We Alaskans believe, because we 
have been denied the jurisdiction, administration and control over our salmon 
fisheries by the Congress, that the Congress should acknowledge a special and 
unique obligation to the Territory to see that its fisheries are wisely administered 
and controlled. 

We submit also for your consideration the argument that not only were we de- 
nied the management of our salmon fisheries, but, in addition, by the very terms 
of the basic fisheries legislation now in effect we are without recourse against 
the management which was provided. 

Sections 1 and 2 of the act of June 6, 1924, as amended by the act of June 18, 
1926, will be found on pages 1, 2, and 3 of the laws and regulations for protection 
of the commercial fisheries of Alaska. 

Section 2 states the principle of conservation upon which this act is based: 
that in all the waters of Alaska in which salmon run there shall be provided not 
less than a 50 percent escapement of the runs. 
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Section 1 provides the several methods by which the Secretary of the Interior, 
at his discretion, may so regulate the fisheries as to accomplish this “intent and 
policy of Congress.” 

These, together with the remaining sections of the act, as amended, constitute 
the basic fisheries legislation now in force, and are known to us fishermen as the 
White Act. 

It is possible to cite many instances, documented by official reports of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, in which the congressional directive of section 2 has been 
flagrantly disregarded. However, no individual fisherman regardless of the 
depletion of the fisheries caused by such neglect of duty can demonstrate a per- 
sonal and actionable injury or abuse as against the Secretary of the Interior or 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. The so-called mandatory escapement provision is 
not self-operating as it relates to the administrators. Further, granted that the 
Secretary of the Interior has been given the wide discretionary powers by the 
Congress which are assigned him in section 1, we fishermen cannot call him to 
account for the manner in which his discretion has been exercised. 

We observe on the one hand that the Congress of the United States alone is 
competent to act as trustee for the fisheries resources of Alaska. We observe 
on the other hand that the Secretary of the Interior, in his administration over 
these fisheries, is under no legal constraint to carry out the policies of the 
Congress. How can one reconcile these observations? 

In summary here we can only say that due to past congressional acts and 
policies we appear to have no recourse to any course of action through which 
the Secretary and the Service might be held to an accounting. And as Alaskans 
we cannot even resort to the ballot to set things right. 


IIt 


Underlying the urgency for reform of the White Act or for legislation to super- 
cede it is the economic hardship to the fishermen of the Territory, the loss of 
revenue to the Federal and Territorial governments, and the loss to the national 
economy which are bound up with the depletion of the fisheries. Officials of the 
policymaking levels of the Fish and Wildlife Service should be requested to 
appear before the Congress to explain how and why this depletion took place 
under Service administration. 

It will be seen from the chart on page 2 that the average annual production of 
red salmon from 1906 until 1945 was approximately 1,044,000 cases. The aver- 
age annual production from 1946 until 1955 was approximately 636,000 cases. 
For the last 3 years the average annual production has been approximately 
356,000 cases. This decline in fisheries production, of itself, has severely de- 
pressed the regional economy. A Presidential proclamation in the late fall of 
1953 designated Bristol Bay as a disaster area. 

It is a matter of record that relief food supplies were distributed and limited 
work relief projects were authorized and carried out in the periods 1953-54 and 
1954-55. Similar projects will again be necessary in most of the region during 
the coming year. 

The immediate effects have been severe, but we still have to face the prospect 
that worse is in store for us. The packs of the Naknek-Kvichak red salmon 
fishery, once the world’s greatest producer of these valuable fish, have been put 
up for at least three successive seasons at the expense of the escapements. The 
following table is based upon information released by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service: 


Escapement 


Catch, 
Year K vichak- —_ ~~ — 
Naknek K vichak Naknek Total 
Number Percent Number Number 
Rs th ph lta tanied — 9, 438, 296 i 4, 000, 000 100. 0 103, 178 4, 103, 178 
ON a theses boned sea ete alidnds 3, 945, 466 1 1, 400, 000 34.9 284, 626 1 1, 684, 626 
ieee itn eons ode ee - 1, 966, 819 1 720, 000 18. 2 799, 167 1 1, 519, 167 
SO ebb an cea “i sci iehicipieaiidach a 2, 474, 080 237, 000 6.0 274, 000 511, 000 





1 Based on visual aerial surveys made after closure of commercial fishing. 
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The escapement-catch ratio and totals for the Ugashik district, for the 
Egegik district, and for the Naknek-Kvichak district in 1955 illustrate a failure 
in management flanked on each side by a disaster in the fisheries worsened by 
mismanagement. The Ugashik and Egegik districts require escapements 
according to Service source approximating 1 million fish. In 1955 the escape- 
ment at Ugashik was less than 100,000; that at Egegik was less than 300,000. 

It is to he expected that much will be made by the Service of the partial 
rehabilitation of the Nushagak fishery during the past season as shown by the 
fair pack which was put up while an adequate escapement was provided for 
most of the spawning areas. This run, however, developed as a complete sur- 
prise to the Service. The following quote is from a letter dated February 16, 
1955, by the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Orme Lewis, to Jim Downey, 
secretary-treasurer of the Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union. “Fish and Wildlife 
Service biologists predict a total run of 1,130,000 fish, or less than the 1,200,000 
considered necessary for the proper seeding of spawning grounds.” <A run of 
approximately 3 million red salmon actually developed in the Nushagak fishery. 
The Service bases its recommendations as to regulations for coming seasons 
upon its forecasts, and, regrettably, these are almost invariably promulgated 
as regulations by the Secretary. For such purposes the Service made five pre- 
dictions in the fall of 1954, and upon these the 1955 regulations for the Bristol 
Bay fisheries were based. Every one of these predictions failed miserably to 
achieve accuracy with the result that the Ugashik, Egegik, Naknek and Kvichak 
runs were not properly managed. 

There is only one conclusion to be drawn—the Fish and Wildlife Service does 
not know how to administer the fisheries of Bristol Bay competently. 

We submit, at this point, another reason the Congress should enact legislation 
to amend or to supersede the White Act. Spokesmen for the Service have repeat- 
edly admitted they consider the regulatory authority presently granted them to 
be inadequate for the conservation of the resource. J. A. Krug, Secretary of 
the Interior, in a letter dated March 29, 1949, to the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, wrote as follows: 

“While the authorizations contained in the acts of 1906 and 1926, as amended, 
were adequate to accomplish this conservation and development of the fishery 
resources of Alaska when they were enacted, conditions have changed materially 
in the ensuing years and the proper conservation and management of these 
fisheries resources can be accomplished only if more realistic management 
practices are authorized to be utilized by the Secretary of the Interior.” 

No congressional action was taken at that time: indeed, no congressional 
legislation, significant in the overall control of Alaska’s fisheries, has been 
enacted since 1926. 

While the Department thus places the blame for its functional failure upon 
congressional neglect, the Service declines to make recommendations to the 
Congress for legislative revision on ground of protocol. In this emergency 
such nicety is stupid ; it officially stultifies any approach to the legislative process 
through appropriate channels. The Congress, itself, should intervene. 


IV 


We would not seek or expect the Congress to intervene if we were alone in our 
troubles. However, the provisions of the White Act and of most of the regu- 
lations which have been promulgated under its authority are of general applica- 
tion. The fisheries of Alaska are a geographic, economic, administrative unit. 
The problems of depletion and industrial control are not present only in the red 
salmon fisheries of Bristol Bay. These are general problems. Alaskans from 
the other fishing districts will doubtless appear before the subcommittee to be 
heard on these subjects. The total Alaska pack in 1955 for all species of salmon 
approximates 2,250,000 cases—an alltime low. The situation deserves the at- 
tention of the Congress. 

Vy 


The White Act is entitled “An act for the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, 
and for other purposes.” 

We maintain that those provisions of the act which are referred to as being 
“for other purposes” are, so far as administrative function is concerned, in- 
compatible with its conservation features. The purposes of the act are stulti- 
fied by its provisions. 
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Limitations upon the regulatory authority contained in section 1 provide that 
once the Secretary of the Interior has opened a district to commercial fishing: 
(1) Every regulation shall be of general application within the area to which 
it applies; (2) ‘“‘No exclusive or several right of fishery shall be granted there- 
in,”; and (3) “Nor shall any citizen of the United States be denied the right to 
take, prepare, cure, or preserve fish or shellfish in any area of the waters of 
Alaska where fishing is permitted by the Secretary of the luterior.” 

The business of administration in our salinon fisheries is to establish a code 
under which fishing may be carried on while escapements are being secured. 
Their conservation, in the face of the present concentrations of fishing gear, can 
only be accomplished by limiting the intensity of the fishing effort to the required 
degree. 

At the time of passage of the White Act it was thought that these limitations 
could be general in character and that the general fishing right could be so regu- 
lated as to produce the desired results. Llowever, we have found in the 30 years 
which have passed that there is a point below which we cannot reduce the ef- 
ficiency of fishermen and their gear. There must be afforded a feasible eco- 
nomic base for operations. General limitations as to time, place, and manner 
of fishing now in effect in Bristol Bay have reduced the efliciency of fisher- 
men and their gear to the point, and too often below the point, of economic 
marginality. If we are to have a lishing industry in Bristol Bay and further 
limitation in the intensity of the fishing must be made, not by further reducing 
the efficiency of the individual units, but by reducing the total number of units 
permitted to fish. 

We do agree with the former Secretary of the Interior that the Congress 
should legislate an amendment or exception to the provisos. We agree that the 
Congress should appoint an agency and authorize that agency to limit the num- 
ber of units to be pe:mitted in any given Ushery and to designate those who may 
enjoy the right of fishery in that district. 

If the reader will refer again to page 2 and note what has happened in Bristol 
Bay since 1949 he should not be surprised to hear us urge again the immediate 
issuance of an Executive order setting up such an agency. 

liowever, we will never agree that the power to limit units and to designate 
fishermen should be vested in the Department of the Interior. 


VI 


These powers, if granted, together with those presently granted, if vested in 
the Department of the Interior, would amount to complete control over the fish- 
eries and over the basic units of the fishing industry in Alaska. We do not 
believe, as previously stated, that the Congress can confer such powers either 
relating to conservation or to utilization upon a lesser agency than the Territory 
or the State of Alaska. 

Our distrust in the Department of the Interior is based upon more than our 
knowledge of its failure to properly regulate our fisheries. It is based upon our 
knowledge that the Department has failed to properly regulate the fishing indus- 
try in Alaska. This industry has consistently operated in a manner highly injuri- 
ous to the economy of the Territory. And the Department, in its failure to func- 
tion properly in this respect, has also hindered and stultified the efforts of the 
Territorial legislatures to legislate on industrial control. 

There can be no utilization of a fisheries resource without there being raised 
the question of its conservation. The basic elements of a fisheries code should 
consist of definitions of commercial fisherman, units of legal gear, limits of legal 
vear, etc. These definitions of entities and elements which are basic to industrial 
regulation are also fundamentally connotative to the conservation of the fisheries, 

There are 3 jurisdictions in the Alaska fisheries field: (1) that of the Con- 
gress; (2) that of the Territory which has powers to license and to tax as con- 
ferred by the organic act; and (3) that of the Department of the Interior as 
conferred by the White Act. It appears that such powers as were conferred upon 
the Secretary in the act “for the protection of the Fisheries of Alaska, and for 
other purposes,” and those which were conferred upon the Territory in the “act 
to create a legislative assembly in the Territory of Alaska, to confer legislative 
power thereon, and for other purposes,” were not clearly defined as they relate 
to proper regulation, on the one hand, or to proper legislation, on the other, or to 
the interrelationship of both. Under the regulations is the Secretary authorized 
to promulgate regulations only in the interest of conservation? Can the legisla- 
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ture license and tax for revenue purposes only? Certainly, the Territory cannot 
directly legislate conservation measures as such. However, if the legislature 
should pass an act which did not clearly harmonize with the conservations acts, 
regulations, or policies of the Congress or the Department such an act would be 
voided. 

Not only must Territorial industrial fisheries legislation be constitutional; it 
must not conflict with powers reserved by Congress; it must not conflict with the 
White Act; it must clearly constitute an exercise of powers conferred upon the 
legislature by the Congress. These are the reefs upon which the Territorial 
legislature attempts of the past have often foundered. 

It has been the policy and to the interest of the salmon industry in Alaska that 
none of the obstacles to Territorial legislation should be cleared away. Much 
could have been done in this respect by the Department. It seems evident to us 
as fishermen that the first duty of the Secretary was to provide a basic code for 
the fisheries under his jurisdiction. 

In 1949, 25 years after the passage of the White Act, there had been no defini- 
tion in terms of section 101 of the regulations as to “commercial fisherman,” 
“trap,” or “legal limits of fishing gear.” Definitions of traps and legal units of 
fishing gear did not appear in that section until 1950 or 1951. And the definition 
of a commercial fisherman did not appear until 1952. Although the entire con- 
servation and enforcement program of the Fish and Wildlife Service is predicated 
upon the control of the units of gear in the fisheries, units of gear are not defined 
in the regulations. We are convinced that the definitions of a trap and a com- 
mercial fisherman only found their way into the regulations to facilitate control 
in relation to the conservational aspects of the personal use fishery and to con- 
solidate the encroachments made upon that fishery by the commercial interests, 
If we regard the terms of section 101 as defining the basic entities and elements 
in the fishing industry for purposes of industrial regulation then the inadequacies 
and omissions of this fundamental section cannot be excused. 

Our distrust in the Department is also based upon our knowledge that its 
policies too often express its subservience to industry interest. Let us again 
refer to the limitation of the efficiency of the units of gear as a conservation 
measure. Gill netters in Bristol Bay are limited to 150 fathoms of gear as 
boat fishermen or 50 fathoms of gear as set netters. Troll fishermen in Alaska 
are limited to four lines per boat. Seiners in Alaska are limited as to size of 
boats and as to length and depth of seines. These limitations are promulgated 
in the regulations because the conservation principle permits this and because 
the need for conservation justifies it. Nowhere in the regulations, on the other 
hand, are traps referred to in the sense that each trap is a unit of fishing gear, 
nor are there expressed limitations upon the size and efficiency of a single trap, 
nor are there to be found limitations fixing clearly the amount of trap gear which 
may be operated by a corporation, concern, combine, or individual. Does the 
Secretary believe there is no conservation aspect in the size and relative effi- 
ciency of single traps or in the amount of trap gear operated by any individual? 

Nathan R. Margold, Solicitor for the Department of the Interior, in an opinion 
dated March 20, 1942, advised the Secretary as follows: 

“It may be argued that the proposed regulations (trap limitations) are in- 
consistent with the purpose which the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to achieve under the statute. According to this view, the purpose of the statute 
is to authorize regulations in the interest of conservaion ; therefore the proposed 
regulations are invalid. 

“Underlying this argument is the assumption that an administrator charged 
with rulemaking power under a statute is necessarily precluded from giving any 
weight to any consideration of public policy other than those expressly set forth 
in the statute. I find no warrant for any such assumption. If an administrator 
may achieve the declared statutory purpose of conservation through several 
alternative types of regulation it is certainly appropriate for him to consider 
whether one type of regulation would * * * result in a more equitable or less 
equitable distribution of fishing rights, even though none of these subsidiary 
factors be specifically mentioned in the statute * * *. I am constrained to hold 
that it is no valid objection to the proposed regulations that they entail socially 
valuable consequences not expressly considered in the statute, such as the elimi- 
nation of monopolistic practices. 

“The argument that the proposed regulations are invalid because they may 
tend to eliminate monopolistic practices, and such practices have nothing to do 
with conservation, is subject to a third fatal weakness. The provision of the 
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statute that no citizen shall be denied the right to fish in any area where fishing 
is permitted requires the Secretary to give consideration to the effect of regula- 
tions on the opportunity of all to fish so that as equal an opportunity as is possible 
will result. This provision of the statute is an express statutory indication of 
the policy which should guide the Secretary in making regulations, and the pro- 
posed regulations insure that more citizens will be able to exercise the right 
than have been able to do so heretofore.” 

We feei that this opinion is sound and should have been expressed in the defini- 
tion of basic fisheries entities and elements in the code. Each category of legal 
gear should be reduced to a basic “unit,” the relative efficiency of each of the 
types of legal gear, if reductions are necessary to conservation, should be re- 
duced according to an equitable overall pattern. Bach entity engaged in fishing, 
whether a corporation, a concern, a combination, or an individual, should be 
identified as a commercial fisherman, and each commercial fisherman should be 
permitted to license and operate only one unit of gear. 

We are dealing with the right to participate in a fishery in the maritime public 
domain of the United States. We are dealing with that right as affirmed by an 
act of Congress. 

Seventeen years after the passage of the White Act the duty of the Secretary 
was thus pointed out to him by his own Solicitor. Today, 13 years and several 
secretaries later, we are still waiting for a secretary who will live up to his 
obligations under the law. 

VI-A 


It has been to the interest of the salmon industry in Alaska that it be per- 
mitted to operate the large fleets of fishing boats and aggregations of traps 
which supply raw salmon to its canneries. Our distrust of the Department of 
the Interior is based upon our knowledge that its fisheries branch, the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, has connived with the canners to establish 
industrial conditions in the fisheries in contravention of the purposes of the 
White Act and to accomplish fisheries limitations, by economic means, of a type 
not permitted to the Service by law. 

There can be no doubt that the White Act was passed not only because there 
was an imperative need relating to conservation but also for purposes of indus- 
trial control. Prior to its enactment the then Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, notified the Congress as follows: 

“This method of protection works many inequities and a tendency to establish 
monopolies and is only in the public interest as a temporary emergency method.” 

And again on February 7, 1924: 

“We need constructive legislation * * * or another of our national heritages 
will be destroyed, and no interest, whether canners, fishermen, personal or par- 
tisan, has any right to oppose such constructive action * * * by Congress.” 

There is another observation to be made at this point in relation to the provisos 
of section 1 as safeguards to the equity of “any citizen of the United States.” 
The safeguards of that equity as expressed in the Constitution and in the consti- 
tutional law of the United States are fully definitive. If that proviso is inter- 
preted as merely affirming the general right then it is superfluous and redundant. 
However, if the Congress meant to say, in the first instance, that no several or 
exclusive right of fishery in the monopolistic meaning of that term should be 
granted, and meant to say in the second instance, that the rights of any citizen 
as opposed to such monopolies could not be denied, then it is clear why Congress 
put it in the act. 

Twenty-two years after the passage of the White Act, a Mr. Gardner, an 
assistant secretary in the Department of the Interior, appearing before a House 
Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries (H. R. 38, pt. 1), made the 
following statements: 

“The White Act was passed in 1924 and was passed after general discussion in 
Congress protesting the monopolistic system which was in force at that time.” 

“I might say that the administration of Alaskan fisheries under the old 
Bureau of Fisheries left much to be desired from almost any viewpoint. Its 
history is probably irrelevant now, but in 1924 they had a vicious system in 
effect whereby they carved the Alaska waters up into so-called reservations 
into which only certain companies and certain fisheries could go for trap 
sites, and I believe even for seine-boat fishing. (Gill nets were also included.) 
When that situation reached the attention of Congress quite naturally and 
properly it was highly indignant, and the Congress took pains in 1924 in the 
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act to insure that there should be no exclusive right of fisheries. Unfortunately, 
the nature of the trap is such that it is an exclusive right of fishery, no matter 
what we callit. But, in any event the act has served to break up the old system 
of promoting the monopoly of the salmon industry which was well underway 
in 1924.” 

“The Fish and Wildlife Service people believe that the regulatory powers are 
inadequate because they cannot control the operations of the seine boats other 
than by the device of controlling the season. That works out in a very dra- 
matic fashion, as I understand it, in Bristol Bay, where there is a 20-day 
season which is very short. There are very valuable salmon runs and real 
conservation problems in that area. The system has grown up there which is 
very nearly equivalent to the trap-site system. I have been shutting my eyes to 
it because I have had the feeling perhaps it is more than I can swallow now.” 

In the third paragraph, first sentence above, Mr. Garner obviously refers 
to the Service desire to be empowered to limit the number of boats permitted to 
fish and to allocate the boats so permitted. They did not have that power 
at that time—they do not have it now. They wanted it even more desperately in 
1954, but they did not go to the Congress where the facts about Bristol Bay 
might have been exposed; they went to the salmon industry instead. And they 
got what they wanted. 

In the fall of 1953, Director Farley of the Service after talks with the Bristol 
Bay operators announced a gear quota for each of the Bristol Bay fisheries. 
These quotas were not to be promulgated in regulations but if they were ex- 
ceeded during the season of 1954 additional closures were to be ordered by the 
Service. This, in fact, became the basis for regulation in 1954. ; 

During that season there were many Bristol Bay fishermen, residents of the 
Naknek-Kvichak District, who had been notified by the member companies of 
the Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., that they would not be given employment in 
the company boats fished by the companies because of the curtailments made 
necessary by the quota system. The member companies in that district were 
9 in number and they represented 100 percent of the canning capacity in the 
district. When these resident fishermen caught fish with their own boats 
and gear the companies not only refused to negotiate a contract with this asso- 
ciation of which they are members and which is incorporated under the laws 
of the Territory and the United States, but they also refused to buy fish from 
them as individuals. 

The industry, in this manner, through its control of the canning capacity 
assumed a monopolistic control of the fisheries in contravention of the White 
Act, and by allocating the quota among its fishermen-employees it accomplished 
the reduction in gear desired by the Service in a manner expressly forbidden 
by the provisos of the White Act. 

In the season of 1954, in an area declared to be a disaster area by President 
Kisenhower and at a time midway between the relief programs of 1954 and 
1955, resident Bristol Bay fishermen, duly qualified to fish under the White Act, 
duly licensed to fish under the laws of the Territory, equipped with boats and 
fishing gear due to their own thrift and foresight, in an industry based upon 
the utilization of a local natural resource and presumably regulated in the 
public interest by the Federal Government, in a fishery presumably regulated 
in the public interest by the Department of the Interior, were refused a market 
for raw salmon by canners who had every facility to process their catch. 

These are the same canners who lobby in Washington for Federal tax exemp- 
tions and for research programs and in Juneau against any form of taxation 
erying that they can’t get enough raw salmon for the profitable operation of 
their canneries. * 

In March of 1954, before the event, we made a plea to the White House Offices 
for an Executive order to protect resident fishermen from this abuse. We were 
referred to the Department of the Interior. We complained to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. We were referred to the Department of 
the Interior. We complained to the Department of Labor and were not even 
answered. We complained to the Territorial Commissioner of Labor who was 
powerless. We complained to the Governor of Alaska who asked the industry 
which had already terminated employment to see that we got jobs and referred 
us to the Department of the Interior. We asked the managing director of the 
Alaska Salmon Industry for a voluntary policy on resident employment on 
the part of the member companies of the industry. We were reminded that 
the provisos of the White Act were to be considered. Everywhere we were 
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told that we could not get any assurance as to an opportunity to fish because 
of the provisos of the White Act—and all the while we were saying that we 
wanted to exercise the right of fishery extended us by those provisos. ‘The 
democratic principles upon which the provisos were based were perverted by 
the monopolistic practices carried on by the industry in full view and knowledge 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service to stultify the purposes of Congress in writing 
them. 

And not only were we powerless to avert this injury—we have not been able 
to enlist the support of the Justice Department to see that it does not happen 
again. This association filed a protest with the Federal Trade Commission 
in early February 1955, citing the fact that the Naknek-Kvichak pool had 
cartelized the market for raw salmon in that district and eliminated competi- 
tion to the injury of the basic regional economy and to the injury of the fisher- 
men denied access to a competitive market. The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken no action, either punitive or corrective, to this date. 


VII 


There is another very urgent reason why an emergency should be declared 
concerning the Alaskan salmon fisheries. This resource has been depleted by 
pressures of fishing gear locally operated within the fishing districts presently 
established. The problem of the regulation of pelagic fisheries has been raised 
by the advent of the relatively new and extremely intensive Japanese high-seas 
fishery in the North Pacific convention waters. The research being presently 
prosecuted under the convention will also indicate whether commercial ventures 
by our own nationals operating closer inshore would be feasible. ‘This type of 
fishery May seem very attractive to our own nationals, 

The research going on today in the fisheries field indicates that rehabilita- 
tion and maintenance of salmon runs depends upon qualitative hereditary factors 
and that these vary in degree among the individuals making up a race so that 
some are more efficient spawners than others. A provident and wise adminis- 
tration of a salmon resource will so regulate its attendant fishery as to insure 
escapement of the best seed stock. There is no known manner in which selec- 
tivity of this sort may be exercised in a pelagic fishery. 

Without hazarding any estimates as to the probable damage being done our 
fisheries in the convention waters, it is safe to say that pelagic fishing by our 
own nationals is not in the interest of conservation. There should be a firm 
order that it will not be permitted in the national interest. 


VII-—A 


This points up another reason why the White Act is not competent legisla- 
tion. The 50 per cent escapement ratio provided in section 2 lends itself to a 
correlation (assumed) between the adequacy of an escapement and its numbers. 
We have repeatedly experienced failures of numercially adequate escapements 
to provide good returns. On the other hand, in 1954 in the Fraser River fishery 
about 10 million red salmon were taken and 2 million escaped from a return 
based primarily upon an escapement of about 1 million fish. To base the con- 
servation principle upon a numerical factor and to promulgate regulations upon 
that basis is not good husbandry. It appears that this provision should be 
stricken. 

Vill 


We would like to make it very clear that the statements we have made relat- 
ing to the competency of the White Act and to the harmful effects its administra- 
tion has had both upon our fisheries and our economy were made in the hope 
of obtaining constructive congressional action. Above all else we want our 
fisheries restored, our right to fish in them assured, and our right to market our 
catches in a free and open competitive market established. It will seem to 
us unless the Congress acts to clean up this mess in Federal administration 
that not only has Washington closed its eyes to Bristol Bay * * * but that it 
has stopped ifs nostrils as well. 

In conclusion we make the following recommendations: 

We respectfully ask that the Congress of the United States either empower 
Alaskans to write a fisheries code which will provide for the restoration of our 
fisheries and establish a fair and impartial basis for the regulation of our 
fisheries industry or that the Congress undertake that task itself. 
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And, in the meantime, to be in force and effect until such legislation is accom- 
plished, we respectfully ask the Congress that it recommend the issuance of 
an Executive order declaring an emergency in the fisheries of Bristol Bay and 
providing as follows: 

(1) That the Alaska Department of Fisheries shall be empowered to 
fix the aggregate amounts of gear to be permitted in each of the fishing 
districts of Bristol Bay. 

(2) That the Delegate for Alaska be empowered to appoint a five-man 
commission with one member from each of the fishing districts of Bris- 
tol Bay. 

(3) That the Bristol Bay Commission be empowered to allocate the gear 
quotas among the fishermen during the emergency. 

For the Bristol Bay Fish Producers Association. 

Respectfuly submitted. 

TRUMAN EMBERG, 
Business Agent. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say, through the generosity of Colonel Libby 
of the Air Force we have acquired an additional half an hour, but 
I would also suggest that the members of the committee not over- 
estimate that additional half-hour as they have the original hour. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Barrierr. The next witness is Mr. Kallenberg. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT KALLENBERG, REPRESENTING THE 
BRISTOL BAY FISH PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ka.iensperc. My name is Robert Kallenberg. I represent 
the Bristol Bay Fish Producers Association. 

I just want to say that the boys have instructed me, the fishermen, 
to make a very strong case to transfer the control of our fisheries to 
Alaska. We feel that Alaska is well able to manage its business 
fisheries. 

The Alaska Department of Fisheries was created by the Territorial 
legislature in 1949. It is a going concern. It has at least a nucleus 
to take over the management, and I think it could be rapidly expanded 
to do the job. 

Mr. O’Brien. It has been suggested in some other places that were 
such transfer to occur there would be skilled people presently with 
the Federal Government who might be available. 

Mr. Kautenperc. There is no question but what the Territorial 
department would take such capable help as would be available from 
that source. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Bartlett’s bill, the transfer bill, provides for such physical 
equipment as they have to go with the transfer. 

By way of comment, I simply say that that present depleted fish- 
eries is none of our doings. We had no part init. It was somethin 
that was created without our having any influence at all, and until 
the very recent years our suggestions were met either with ridicule 
or just forgotten. 

Mr. O’Brien. During the period when this was being depleted, 
when they were taking more fish than should have been taken, this 
community did not share in any great profits, you merely made an 
adequate wage while that was going on? 

Mr. Kaienserc. At times the fishermen have made a fair living 
here, at times when fish were plentiful. I mean the chain of things 
that brought about this depleted fishery was none—it was our con- 
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cern, but we had nothing to say about it, no voice in the management 
of it. It isn’t our fault it is depleted, and it is a thing we find our- 
selves in, and we had no part in the preparation of it. 

I might say, too, that this is not an impossible situation, because 
the spawning grounds in this area are just the same as they were 
100 years ago. We are not confronted with some of the problems 
that the stateside fisheries are confronted with, with dams and pol- 
lution and logged-over areas and resultant turbidity of waters, ero- 
sion problems. 

Mr. O’Brien. You have no pollution problems here? 

Mr. KauLenserc. No. Our spawning grounds are as yet with only 
very small settlements on them. It seems as though it boils down 
to a problem of management, and perhaps with proper research we 
might even increase the productivity of the area. 

The Saltonstall-Kennedy funds are made available to the various 
States, but when we come to Alaska we find these funds are made 
available to the Fish and Wildlife Service. I don’t question the man- 
ner in which those funds are being used, but the fact that we are not 
permitted to control them doesn’t set well with us. 

I would use as a parallel: If I would buy everything my good wife 
needed, and if my purchases were all well-founded and made with 
the greatest judgment, she wouldn’t be very happy, she would want 
some money to spend herself. We are the same way. We want to 
administer these funds and feel they rightfully belong to us. 

Pelagic fishing of salmon is something else I would lke to mention. 

In connection with the research that is being done by the North 
Pacific International Fisheries Commission, the American Research 
Vessel Cobb has located and made public they have located salmon 
in considerable concentrations on the high seas. Due to the nature 
of the salmon, we are sure that any high-seas fishery on a mixed 
stock of salmon originating in various rivers throughout the Terri- 
tory would pose management problems that would be insurmountable. 
These fish we have in the Bristol Bay area are easier managed if 
they are allowed to segregate themselves in their various home streams 
and then each home stream managed separately, and any fishing of 
a mixed population of fish will certainly pose management problems 
that are just insurmountable. 

We would like to see United States policy established in opposition 
to any fishing of salmon on the high seas. It should be a matter of 
policy. 

Dillingham is in need of a small boat harbor. The plans are com- 
pleted. They have the blessings of all the interested agencies, and 
all we need is the money from Congress. 

Mr. O’Brien. How long has that plan been completed ¢ 

Mr. Katiensera. Last April. Last April I believe it had the final 
O. K. from all the various agencies that would be interested in it. 

Mr. O’Brien. What was the estimated cost? 

Mr. KALLeENBERG. Some $3( 10,000 with, I believe, $9,000 a year main- 
tenance. 

The fact that it has been necessary for us to journey here to meet 
your folks and we were unable to entertain you in Dillingham simply 
points up the need for aids to navigation on the local airstrip. 
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So far as the trapping, for your information the traps just previous 
to 1900 numbered at one time 18 in the Bristol Bay area. They were 
outlawed by Act of Congress in 1923. At that time only 38 were 
operating. 

If you so desire, I could quote you fishery reports in the neighbor- 
hood of 1900, and I believe even in the Ite 1890’s, where cannery opera- 
tors said that the traps were not an effective means of catching fish 
in Bristol Bay. I would say that the traps were outlawed with the 
leave and consent of those who operated them. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. No questions. 

Mr. ane Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Saamdeees Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFaruanp. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Tayior. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much. 

James Hawkins. Will you identify yourself please for the record. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. HAWKINS, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
TERRITORIAL SCHOOL, DILLINGHAM, ALASKA 


Mr. Hawkins. I am James E. Hawkins. I am superintendent of 
the Territorial school at Dillingham. 

I don’t have very much to say, ladies and gentlemen, but the thing 
that. I want to point out to you folks is that this area is not a static or 
declining area of population. I would like to point out that in 1940 
or thereabouts, when the Dillingham School first opened its doors it 
had one teacher and 24 pupils, and today, 15 years later, we have 210 
children and 11 teachers in the Dillingham School. This is only in 
the Territorial school. We also have two other schools in that area, 
a Seventh Day Adventist parochial school, with approximately 12 
children, and a Catholic parochial school with approximately 15 
children. I think the total of that will reach somewhere about 235 
to 240 pupils. 

I think you will find that other communities in the area have simi- 
larly grown. The Naknek School this year has had an increase 
which required them to send an S. O. S. to me for first grade books 
and other materials for the Naknek School, close to King Salmon. 

With this many children coming on, I think you will all agree 
that the future of any State or area depends upon its young people 
and upon the education they receive. If we are to adequately serve 
these young people from an educational standpoint, their parents 
should certainly have an opportunity to feed their bodies and to create 
an atmosphere in the villages that will lead us to help to educate these 
children. 

I think that one of the best things that has happened to Alaska in 
the way of education has been the . Alaska public works; and if, and 
when, that comes up for passage in Congress again, I think that you 
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people should see that the funds are at least kept the same, if not in 
creased. We need these schools badly. 

For instance, Dillingham, with a new addition only 3 years ago, is 
now bursting its seams again. Every room in our school building is 
filled now. We are going to have another school buik ling in the very 
near future. We have no graduating seniors in our high school, and 
another first grade next year of about 25 coming in. Where we are 
going to put them I don’t know, but we have got to have room, and I 
think the situation is very similar in other schools around the bay area. 

suildings need renovation. New buildings are needed to be erected. 
I think we need better and additional facilities. 

Being a fisherman in the summertime, I can agree with these folks 
Although I don’t fish here, I have certainly seen their problems and 
the former testimonies have certainly been accurate in all respects. 

Mr. O’Brien. Has there been, according to your observation, any 
exodus of the younger people from the area because of the declining 
economy 4 

Mr. Hawkrns. There has been some but not a great deal. Many of 
them would prefer tostay. Some of our young people, of course, quite 
a large number, gr: atifyingly large, are going out to attend colleges, 
and these are the people we would like to have an economy that would 
bring them back to help build up our future. There is no point in 
educating and exporting youngsters. We would like to see an econ- 
omy here that would support them, that would bring them back into 
the area and help build up the general overall economy. 

Mr. O’Brien. You agree with the previous witnesses that the econ- 
omy is possible here under proper legislation and r¢ gulations f 

Mr. Hawkins. From my observation, I would say it was. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mrs. Pfost, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Prosr. No. 

Mr. ae ae Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No. 

Mr. Rains. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taywor. I have a question, yes. 

Will you give us a rather brief racial background of the children 
in your school ? 

Mr. Hawkins. In our school, as near as I know—this is not some- 
thing that we inquire intoa great deal. Wetry to minimize any ee 
ence in our children. We feel that this is the closest we have seen to 
a true deena acy as far as any feeling of racial segregation or racial 
feeling. However, I would estimate that perhaps we have 10 percent 
or less all white and the rest are of what is called the native folks to 
some degree. I am not sure of the basic background. I think it is 
probably a mixture of Aleut and Eskimo and Indian. 

Mr. Tayvor. I think that is certainly fine to have a feeling of com 
plete integration here in your school program. Is that right? 

Mr. Hawkins. That is correct. 

I would like to pring up one point which that calls to mind, the 
fact that the Alaska Native Service to some extent in the past has 
discriminated against the white children in school. For instance, 
last year we had a fluoride team come through which was to paint 
the teeth of the children. It was sponsored by the Alaska Native 
Service, and we gave them a room in the school to operate. [assumed 
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they were going to take all the children, and it wasn’t until it was 
under way several days that I discovered only the native children 
were being taken. It isn’t that we want something for nothing in 
the way of white folks here. We would be very happy to pay for any 
treatment that our folks get, but we would like to see them get treat- 
ment, too, without having to spend $300 to go to Anchorage, but get 
the treatment here. 

Mr. O’Brien. You people here apparently do not like discrimina- 
tion whether it is against whites or anyone else. 

Mr. Hawkins. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is very refreshing. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I think things will improve because the hospital at 
Naknek has been taken over by the Public Health Service. 

Mr. O’Brren. I would say for the Alaska Native Service, that 
regulation was not because of discrimination but because of regula- 
tion which had another purpose. 

Mr. Hawxrns. That is correct. We hope the next time they will 
treat all children without regard to race. 

Mr. O’Brien. You don’t think of any distinction unless some com- 
mittee or someone else comes along and asks the question. 

Mr. Hawkins. That is a good point. 

Mr. Taytor. Up at Nome the other day we found out there were 
some of the children, or a fairly sizable proportion of the children 
that might be tubercular. Do you have any evidence that you have 
a high incidence or low incidence of tubercular children in school ? 

Mr. Hawkins. In our school we have a very low incidence. 

Mr. Taytor. To what do you attribute that ? 

Mr. Hawkins. I attribute it to nearness of the Naknek Hospital 
and also the very active antituberculosis program carried out in our 
area in the last 5 years. I think that all of the cases of active TB 
have been isolated and have been receiving treatment in our area. 
That is in Dillingham itself. I won’t say for the outlying areas. 

Mr. Taytor. Has Dillingham had mobile X-ray units come through 
from time to time? 

Mr. Hawkins. No; it hasn’t been necessary in Dillingham because 
we are that close to the hospital where we can send our children to 
get the X-rays done. 

I should mention also that we have had recently a number of chil- 
dren come back from hospitals cured of TB and coming back to our 
school now, and they are carrying on in fine shape. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then tuberculosis is not something that has just got 
to be accepted in Alaska ? 

Mr. Hawkins. Absolutely not. 

Mr. O’Brien. It can be driven out with proper living, care, and 
so forth ? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, indeed; but not if we are going to get to that 
point in curing them and then send them back into the conditions 
where they contracted TB in the first place. Let’s get the living 
conditions so we can all look forward to a greater future. 

Mr. Bartietr. You spoke about the new school already being too 
small, an APW school. Is that right? 
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Mr. Hawkins. Yes, sir. And in our plans for a 4-room high school 
were a multipurpose room and one for shop and home economics. 
However, that has not been approved yet by the APW. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much. 

Do we have anyone here to speak for Ugashik? 

Mr. Reamey. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF BERT REAMEY, PILOT POINT, ALASKA, REPRE- 
SENTING THE BERING SEA FISHERMEN’S UNION 


Mr. Reamey. I am Bert Reamey, Pilot Point, Alaska, representing 
the Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union, subagent. 

Mr. Bartierr. Where is Pilot Point with reference to Ugashik? 

Mr. Reamey. Pilot Point and Ugashik are on Ugashik Bay, sep- 
arated 18 miles by water. 

Mr. O’Brien. How far did you come for this hearing today ? 

Mr. Reamey. Approximately 100 miles. 

Mr. O’Brien. And on crutches. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Go ahead in your own way, Mr. Reamey. 

Mr. Reamey. This subject of fishing seems to be pretty well cov- 
ered. There is a couple of things I would like to mention. One is 
transportation and the other comes under health and welfare, | would 
imagine. 

Under transportation, I would like to mention that there is no two 
of these villages—Ugashik, Pilot Point, Egegik, Naknek, South Nak- 
nek, Kvichak—perhaps I am mistaken—Dillingham—that are con- 
nected by roads. They are all separated and have somewhat local 
roads but no connection between the villages. 

Under the deal on fishing, since we had a poor fishing season, it was 
brought up. by the community at Pilot Point that perhaps construc- 
tion of roads would be a way out of our particular problem. A road 
between Bristol Bay and perhaps an all-year-round port on the Pa- 
cific, such as Kan: itak, would give the military here means of getting 
in supplies other than by air and with resident preference hire in the 
bay area would give us work. 

Mr. O’Brien. You would not want just to provide work, but you 
feel there is a need for those things. Even if fully employed here, ‘the 
need would still exist ? 

Mr. Reamey. Yes. And connecting roads between the villages. So 
i believe that covers that. 

Under health and welfare. The health department, that is, the 
Alaska Department of Health, formerly had three floating clinics that 
visited remote areas in Bristol Bay and up and down the Beri ing Seas 
coast. Two of these clinics have been sold as surplus property, and 
I would suggest they take that money they get for them and buy new 
ones and start all over again because it is an excellent program. It 
brought dental care and X-ray care. Also, expectant mothers had a 
chance to be examined, which very seldom happened prior to their 
coming here. 

Mr. O’Brien. Was there an explanation at the time as to why they 
were abandoned? Was it because of lack of funds? 

Mr. Reamey. I don’t know. 
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Mr. O’Brien. There was no explanation received by you people here 
as to why? 

Mr. Reamey. No. 

Mr. Barrierr. It is my understanding that the same type of ac- 
tivity is going to be undertaken by the use of airplanes. 

Mr. Reamey. I beg your pardon, Delegate Bartlett. I didn’t un- 
derstand that. 

Mr. Barrierr. | understand, although I am not sure they are going 
to substitute airplanes for the health boats they used to use. We will 
find out when we get to Juneau. 

Mr. Reamey. In connection with that, I would like to go on record 
as stating it would appear impractical to me. I am from ‘Pilot Point, 
and I know a I: arge enough airplane to carry X-ray units would have 
a difficult time landing. 

Mr. Barrierr. I think that is a matter we could very well ask 
Albrecht about in Juneau. 

Mr. Reamey. An X-ray unit and a dental unit takes a very good 
sized airplane, and that is what we really need. Those two things are 
first, I believe. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I ask you this: If you have a mental case in this 
area, how is it handled? 

Mr. Reamey. It would be handled by the United States commis- 
sioner in the particular area. I imagine he would take a deposition 
in the case, and it is handled through the law. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would there be a doctor available to enter such a case 
or would it be the commissioner and a jury of six? 

Mr. Reamery. I don’t like to be quoted because I am not too familiar 
with the law, but, as I understand it, such a person would without a 
doubt be taken to Anchor: age and be examined by Dr. O’Malley at the 
Anchorage Hospital, and a jury would decide whether he goes to 
Morningside or back home. 

Mr. O’Brien. You haven't had any jury trials in this particular 
area, have you? 

Mr. Witttams (of Egegik). Iam Mr. Williams of Egegik. We 
had a case like that in Egegik, I think, in 1936 or 1937. 

Mr. O’Brien. You are pretty sane people up here. You have to go 
way back. 

Mr. Wituiams. And at that time I was teaching in the Government 
school. Iam not now. At that time I was teaching. They had a 
jury, no doctor or nothing, and sent the lady to Morningside. And 
she came back a couple of years later with papers saying she was 

sane and we had no papers to say we were sane. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Reamey. I guess that is all I have to talk about right now. 

Mr. Barrierr. How long have you lived at Pilot Point ? 

Mr. Reamey. Since 1946. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you agree with the previous witnesses regarding 
the fisheries problem ? 

Mr. Reamey. I do; yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. I have no questions. 

Mr. Barrterr, Mr. O’Brien, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. O’Brien. No. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt ? 
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Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. No. 

Mr. Bartierr. I wish when you return home you would convey to 
the people of Pilot Point the opinion of the acting chairman that you 
did a first-class job for them. 

Mr. Reamey. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you very much. 

Albert Ball. 

Mr. Batu. I am from Dillingham too, Mr. Bartlett. I don’t know 
how you got my name. 

Mr. Bartierr. It was written down. Do you care to testify or will 
you stand on the statements made by the previous witnesses ? 

Mr. Batu. I have no particular problem. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you agree with the previous witnesses about the 
fisheries ? 

Mr. Batt. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you very much. 

Who is here from Egegik ? 

Mr. Crark. I have signed a written statement and turned it over 
to the reporter. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will you identify yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD M. CLARK, EGEGIK, ALASKA 
Mr. Cuark. Edward M. Clark. 


I would like to defer to Mr. Ostrosky because mine takes in a few 
people and his takes in the whole community of this area where you 
are now. His is very important and I would like to have you hear 
his testimony at this time. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Identify yourself, your name and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD C. OSTROSKY 


Mr. Ostrosky. Harold C. Ostrosky, fisherman. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you have a written statement ? 

Mr. Ostrosky. I have a written statement here that will elaborate 
on the situation that occurred here in 1954, and with your permission 
I would like to read it before the committee. 

Mr. Bartterr. Proceed. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are you an independent fisherman ? 

Mr. Osrrosky. Yes; and this elaborates on Mr. Emberg’s statement 
concerning the monopolistic practices. 

Mr. O’Brien. How long have you been engaged in fishing? 

Mr. Osrrosky. Since 1949. 

In the spring of 1954 I purchased fishing equipment in order to 
fish independently in the Naknek-Kvichak area. I approached Mr. 
Steig Osman of the Intercoastal Packing Co. to buy my fish. He told 
me that he would not buy my fish without the authorization of Mr. 
Brindle, who, at the time was president of the Alaska salmon indus- 
try and who was also supervising the operation of all canneries in- 
volved in a consolidation pact for the 1954 season in the Naknek- 
Kvichak area. 
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IT also contacted Mr. Loring Daly, superintendent of the Bristol Bay 
‘Packing Co. and he gave me the same story as Mr. Osman. It was 
by then a yparent to me that the man to see was Mr. Brindle, whom 
T did, aa he refused to buy my fish under any circumstances. All 
the independent fishermen in Naknek ran up against the same dif- 
ficulty with the superintendents of the various canneries and Mr. 
Brindle. 

Approximately 3 days before fishing season, Gunnar Berggren, 
Alvin and Freida Aspelund, Larry Gilbert, and myself decided to 
go to Mr. Brindle as a committee in an endeavor to get Mr. Brindle 
to change his mind. 

Mr. Brindle told us that it was illegal for him to talk to a committee 
of independent fishermen and that he could only talk to us individu- 
ally and not collectively. 

We told Mr. Brindle we were not there to discuss independent 
fish prices, but only to have him rescind the overall boycott against 
independent fishermen. He then told us that it was not in his power 
to do so and that he had no control over the other superintendents. 
This statement was contradicted by the statements of Mr. Osman and 
Mr. Daly, that only Mr. Brindle could sanction the purchase of inde- 
‘pendent fish by any of the companies involved in the consolidation 
pact. 

Mr. Brindle also stated that it would be foolish for him to buy 
independent fish as he wanted to be able to control the fishing oper- 
ation from start to finish and that he could not exercise complete con- 
tro] over independent fishermen as he could over company fishermen. 

At this time I had practically all of my money invested in this 
independent fishing effort. There were many others in the same situ- 
ation as I and we were getting desperate to obtain a market for our 
fish. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Harry Shawback and Mr. Gunnar Berg- 
gren, Mr. Homer Kyros of Arctic Maid Fisheries agreed to buy our 
fish. The independent fishing fleet thus acquired by Mr. Kyros num- 
bered approximately 70 boats. These boats ranged from 12-foot skiffs 
to 28-foot tired and worn-out converted sailboats. Compared to the 

cannery fleet manned by hired company fishermen, it looked like an 
Okie migration on the high seas. 

Most of the fishermen were forced to attempt independent fishing 
in these nondescript boats with ragged fishing equipment because the 

canneries had curtailed their operation and tefused to hire them as 
company fishermen, electing to ship in outside nonresident fishermen 
instead. 

When the run of red salmon was at its peak, the independent fleet 
delivered approximately 35,000 red salmon to the Arctic Maid tally 
scow for delivery to the freezer ship. As fate would have it the freezer 
equipment aboard the Arctic Maid broke down and Mr. Kyros could 
not. handle all the 35,000 fish. He managed to have processed approx- 
imately 13,000 fish and endeavored to dispose of the remaining 22,000 
to any cannery in the Naknek-Kvichak and Egegik area who would 
take them. They all refused due to the boycott. As a result 22,000 
fish were dumped into the ocean. This amounted to approximately 
2,000 cases of salmon and, bear in mind, that this happened in a season 
when the total salmon pack was at a disastrous low. 
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We informed the Federal Trade Commission, through the Bristol 
Bay Fish Producers Association, of this situation and they agreed 
that there was a violation of the monopoly laws. We were later 
informed that they would not prosecute, but would adopt a “wait and 
see what happens next season” attitude. 

The violation has been committed and I would like the members of 
the Alaska salmon industry in the Bristol Bay area who conspired 
in this violation cited and prosecuted for this violation of our country’s 
monopoly laws, and respectfully request this committee to take this 
testimony into consideration and institute proper legal procedures to 
bring an end to 50 years of monopolistic rule by the canneries in Bris- 
tol Bay. 

In February of 1952, I had an appointment with Mr. William Cal- 
vert, of San Juan Fishing & Packing Co. Arrangements were made 
with Mr. Calvert to move my fishing and salting operation from 

Naknek to Egegik and that he would “buy my fish at the prevailing 
independent prices. These fish would be delivered to Egegik Packing 
Co., Egegik, Alaska, which was owned by San Juan Pac ‘king Co. 

On the strength of the arrangement with Mr. Calvert, I hired fisher- 
men and purchased fishing equipment for my proposed independent 
operation. In June of 1952, Mr. Steig Osman of San Juan Packing 
Co. called Mr. Calvert in Seattle to confirm our previous arrangements 
for Egegik. A wire was sent by Mr. Calvert confirming these arrange- 
ments. I moved my fishing operations from Naknek to Egegik and 
prepared to fish. 

Two days before fishing season commenced, Mr. Hanover of Egegik 
Packing Co. told me that he would not buy my fish unless I moved my 
oper: ation to a location that would suit him. The location that 1 
had picked for my fishing operation was in what the canneries had 
considered their private drift fishing grounds for their company fisher- 
men, so this pressure was put on me to keep me from fishing. The 
day before fishing started, I made arrangements with Mr. Rockness 
of Alaska Packers Association of Egegik | to buy my fish. He stated 
that he would buy my fish only on the approval of Mr. John Wilkin- 
son, general superintendent of APA, as all the canneries in Egegik 
were involved in a pact to keep any and all independent setnet fisher- 
men off the beach poiroe Coffe Point to Franks Creek. 

With all these arrangements hanging in air, I could not give the 
fishermen I had ateenied to hire assurance that they would be able to 
fish, so they were forced to sign and fish for other canneries. On the 
afternoon of June 24, Mr. Wilkinson arrived for a conference with Mr. 
Rockness and myself and after the discussion, which brought out Mr. 
Hanover of Egegik Packing Co.’s refusal to buy my fish. They de- 
cided to violate the overall “pact of not buying fish from this closed 
area and agreed to buy my independently caught fish. Before the 
close of the season, Mr. Hanover demanded and received from Mr. 
Rockness of Alaska Packers Association half of the fish which I had 
delivered to Alaska Packers Association as an indemnity against 
Alaska Packers for violating the closed area pact. There were nu- 
merous witnesses to testify “to the fact that Alaska Packers were 
delivering half my fish to Egegik Packing Co. to sate Egegik Packing 
Co’s. demand for a penalty. These witnesses include Elmer Harrop, 
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Harry Shawbach, Fred Grindle, Norman Rockness, John W. [kenson, 
and myself. 

There are also witnesses to testify as to the closed setnet territory 
pact of the canners in the Alaska salmon industry in the Egegik area. 
These witnesses include Paul Nekeferoff, Tom Bryant, Elmer ‘Harrop, 
Fred Grindle, August Alto, Harry Sh: iwback, Migley Kelly, Marvin 
L. Williams, Eddie Deigh, Jake Gregory, and my self. 

This, to my mind, is a flagrant violation of our country’s monopoly 
laws and I respec tfully request this committee to alleviate the situation 
so that we who are small fish will have an equal opportunity to earn 
our existence among the bigger fish. 

Mr. O’Brien. You say you dumped 22,000 fish ? 

Mr. Ostrosky. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. How many days’ work by how many men would you 
roughly estimate that represented ? 

Mr. Ostrosky. That was a day and a half of pretty doggone hard 
work. 

Mr. O’Brien. By how many people? 

Mr. Ostrosky. It was 70 boats. There were about 100 people in- 
volved. 

Mr. O’Brien. That would be 250 days of work actually ? 

Mr. Ostrosky. Yes. , 

Mr. Chairman, there was a pretty heavy storm and most of us had 
to pack our fish from the beach from where they were about 300 yards 
a on the beach, load them on the truck, take them down to the creek, 

‘ash each individual fish. It was too rough to deliver them, so we 
had to run them around the point and load ‘the fish off the truck onto 
skiffs and then take them out to the scow. It was a tremendous 
amount of work, 

Mr. O’Brien. And when you started out on that particular season 
you had practically all the capital you have in the world invested ? 

Mr. Osrrosky. I went about 400 bucks in the hole. 

Mr. Urr. I would simply like to say that a violation of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act is not only a criminal violation but also a civil one 
and subject to treble damages. 

I am surprised that some eager attorney up here has not taken a 
case against the salmon company and asked for triple damages. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am not too familiar with that, Mr. Utt. Don’t 
those damages go to the aggrieved parties? 

Mr. Urr. That is what 1 mean, not to the Government. There is 
a good cause of action. 

Mr. O’Brien. We might have a duplication of the loaves and fishes. 
You might get 66,000 fish back. 

Mr. Ostrosky. It is not that. I mean, what is going to keep it 
from happening again? They didn’t pull it ‘last year because the Trade 
Commission was a little bit on their tail. What is going to keep it 
from happening again unless those same people are prosecuted and 

taught to respect the law? I mean they are going to do it again 

Mr. O’Brren. You don’t want to punish them, } you want to prevent 
them from repeating it? 

Mr. Osrrosky. That is right. Probably an undue paneer 
would ruin—we don’t want to ruin the industry, but we have got to 


make sure we have got a chance to have an equal right in this fishing. 
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Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt, do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Urr. I am just wondering, Mr. Chairman, whether if it has 
the information this committee should not call the Association of 
Canneries before us down in Juneau for questioning on this one point. 
It is criminal. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you know whether the people responsible for what 
you alleged to be a boycott have a representative in Juneau 4 

Mr. Osrrosxy. I don’t know. 

Mr. Bartierr. What company again, please ? 

Mr. Ostrosky. Three companies involved. The companies were 
the Intercoastal Packing Co., Bristol Bay Packing Co., and Red Sal- 
mon Packing Co. 

Mr. Barrierr. Are they all members of the Alaska Salmon In- 
dustry, Inc. ¢ 

Mr. Ostrosky. Yes, they are. 

Mr. O’Brien. And in each of the cases involving the names you 
mentioned, you personally approached their representatives and sought 
to sell your fish ¢ 

Mr. Ostrosky. Yes, I did. 

Mr. O’Brien. And in each instance you became convinced that there 
was a boycott not only against you but against all the independent 
fishermen up here? 

Mr. Ostrosky. It was just arunaround. You would go to the indi- 
vidual superintendents. They would tell you to go see Mr. Brindle. 
You would go to see Mr. Brindle and he would send you back to the 
superintendents. There it was, back and forth. You just go tired 
of running, that’s about all. 

Mr. Bartterr. For the information of the committee, there is a 
resident representative of the Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc. at Juneau 
whom we might very well call before the committee on this. (See 
letter dated November 10, 1955, written by Donald L. McKinnon, 
Administrator of Alaska Commercial Fisheries. ) 

Did you inform the United States attorney in Anchorage about 
this? 

Mr. Ostrosky. I think action was brought, information was sent to 
the Federal Trade Commission through the Bristol Bay Fishermens 
Association. 

Mr. Emperc. I have a copy here of the complaint that was filed with 
the Federal Trade Commission after this happened. At the same time 
this complaint was entered with the Federal Trade Commission, we 
informed the people around Bristol Bay who had been affected by the 
violation to write to the field examiner, care of United States court 
house in Seattle, giving the particulars. The paper states that. Many 
of them went. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Without objection, the complaint will be made a part 
of the file. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the com 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Bartierr. When did you hear from them, Mr. Emberg ? 

Mr. Ostrosky. Mr. Kallenberg was out. 

Mr. KaLienperc. I spent about 2 hours with Mr. Harris, the FTC 
representative in Seattle, and he assured me it would not be repeated 
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and said that if there was anything that looked like it might happen 
to get in touch with his office immediately. He said they prefer not 
to reopen the case. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Would we be entitled to infer, if he said it wouldn’t 
be repeated, he knew all about it ? 

Mr. Katienserc. He was well informed. 

Mr. Bartierr. How did he know it wouldn’t be repeated ? 

Mr. Katienserc. That is the part that bothered us. We asked to 
have a ruling that would prevent the reoccurrence, and we did not seek 
any damages. 

Mr. O’Brien. You don’t need a ruling, you have a law, a rather stiff 
law. 

Mr. Katiensere. It doesn’t operate then as far as we are concerned. 
It is the same as the several right of fishery. 

If I might say so, this bill to transfer fisheries has me worried in one 
particular: It carries that phrasing, that the Territory shall not have 
the several right of fishery. There is no question about the intent of 
it, but the phrasing of it I question because it has not operated the way 
we would expect it to operate. 

Mr. Barrierr. Wouldn’t you be much more content with the protec- 
tion that phrase is intended to convey if the general administration 
were under the Territorial legislature instead of Fish and Wildlife 
Service ? 

Mr. Katienserc. I would. 

Mr. Barrier. Are there any further questions ? 

if not, thank you very much. 

Are there any further witnesses from Egegik? The last group is 
from Naknek. ' 

Gunnar Berggren. Identify yourself for the record, please. 
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STATEMENT OF GUNNAR BERGGREN, REPRESENTING THE INDE- 
PENDENT FISHERMEN IN THE NAKNEK-EGEGIK AREA 


Mr. Brercoren. My name is Gunnar Berggren. I represent the in- 
dependent fishermen in the Naknek-Egegik area. 

There is much said about fishing already, so I won’t take up too 
much time on it. 

I will say this: Some drastic measure is going to have to be taken 
right now. I favor Territorial control over the Bureau of Fisheries. 
Just like Mr. O’Brien said awhile ago, it is close to you where you can 
pound the table when talking to them. 

In Juneau in 1953 Governor Gruening addressed a joint assembly. 
The charts showed Washington State and British Columbia were 
holding their own; in fact, were building the fishing. Alaska was 
steadily downhill. 

Why? The Federal Bureau of Fishing. There is no doubt about 
it. 

The last two summers there is no doubt in anyone’s mind around 
on the salmon industry. They are gettting that low. 

The Kvichak River I believe is one of the biggest spawning areas 
for red salmon in the whole world. The last few years no fishing 
has been going on there. Something drastic is going to have to be 
done. Somebody is going to have to be hurt in order to change the 
situation. 
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Along with Jim Downey I agree that we who build our homes and 
live up here should have a limited amount each year, and we could 
make a living while still building up the fish run. Otherwise, if we 
don’t do it now, one of these years the entire salmon fishing is going 
to close down for all of us.’ Then what are we going to do? So 
something drastic has got to be done right now. It is time | to do it. 

Look at this river. The gang River has been on 2 days per 
week fishing for several years. I don’t know the reason for it, but 
at any rate ‘it filled up this summer. Next summer you are going to 
see the boats back on it again, the Nushagak. So no river has got a 
chance to build up unless - you have different fishing laws. We have 
to have Territorial control. 

There is another problem here I would like to bring up. A lot has 
been said on fishing already. We have got the Katmai National 
Monument up here, almost as big as a national park. They extended 
the park boundaries. Right now when the economy of the bay is so 
low as it is on account of the full escapement, it would help quite a 
few families if we could go in and trap beaver. They will dam up 
small creeks and streams where the salmon goes up to spawn, and we 
would have the salmon, get the beaver, and have the economy in win- 
tertime. It would help a lot of us. 

Mr. Bartlett knows quite a bit about these parts because we have 
been sending him petitions, letters, and it looked to me like last winter 
some action would be taken on it. But the park officials are fighting 
it tooth and nail. Mr. Bartlett sent me a Congressional Record of the 
hearing where the park officials mentioned the money Uncle Sam is 
taking in on the park system. I think it was about forty million. I 
wonder if they took in $40 on this one. The only way you can benefit 
from this park is flying over it. There are noroads. It isa park for 
rich people only because you have got to have money to get there by 
airplane. 

We could make quite a little money in there in the wintertime, and 
so far as the park, that wouldn’t hurt the country. It wouldn’t hurt 
the salmon. 

Then the Dillingham people got a project coming up most likely 
pretty soon and have money appropriated for a small-boat harbor. 
We need it very badly here. Blasting for rocks in the river. There 
is a lot of traffic, Army barges and private barges going up and down 
the river, and we got a lot of rocks in the channel that should be blasted 
out. 

You fellows are short of time and I wish you could spend more time 
with us. But that fishing, I tell you, is important right now. Some- 
thing drastic has got to be done and somebody is going to be hurt. 
It can’t be helped. 

Mrs. Prost. YT would like to ask, approximately how much did you 
earn from your year’s fishing as an independent fisherman this year? 

Mr. Beraeren. I made $1,800. That was my wife and I fishing 
together, two nets. 

Mrs. Prost. $900 a piece? 

Mr. Beracren. $900 a piece. 

Mrs. Prosr. Approximately what income can you glean per year 
from trapping ? 

Mr. Bereeren. One year I made $1,800. 
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Mrs. Prosr. Were you able to make that much money in the years 
1954 and 1955 ¢ 

Mr. Berccren. No, I wouldn’t say that. I would say $1,200 or 
$1,400. 

Mrs. Prost. You say you largely trap beaver? 

Mr. Brerecren. Beaver, mink, and land otter. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you operate on an 8-hour day in your fishing and 
trapping activities ¢ 

Mr. Berecren. You mean 24 hours a day; don’t you? 

Mrs. Prost. How many months does it require for the season? 

Mr. Brrceren. Fishing season ? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. Berceren. We only got small amount of fishing in the middle 
of the summer. That is when the canneries operate for canning fish. 
My wife and I also sold king salmon, which starts early, sold in the 
spring. And we sold silvers in the fall. That is, we salt them and 
send them to the market. There isn’t enough fish to go around, so 
only a few of us can fish. 

Mrs. Prosr. Your income of $1,800 was made mostly during that 
1 month? 

Mr. Berceren. That 1 month. That sounds like an awful lot, 
but when you are going to depend on it for the whole year, that is 
your main income. When the bottom drops out of the 1 month, 
it drops out for the whole community, not just the fishermen. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you have a family beside your wife and yourself / 

Mr. Beracren. I have got a girl. 

Mrs. Prost. Does she fish, too? 

Mr. Bereeren. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Berggren, we have heard it said that one reason 
for the depletion of the salmon in the Alaska waters is because they 
have migrated southward to warmer waters. I wonder if there is 
anything to that mre or is it just an excuse that someone is giving? 

Mr. Beracren. I don’t believe that at all. It has been proven that 
a salmon has a wonderful instinct, goes back to the particular sop omen 
where he was hatched. And there is no doubt in my mind this ar 
in particular has been overfished. 

What the Japs are doing out there is a mystery. If that is our 
salmon, we hope something will be done about it, because, after all, 
they took more salmon this summer than they took in several years 
now. And this used to be the biggest red salmon fishing in the world. 
Now the Japs got 70 million this. year. 

Mr. Taytor. We understand they may have been taking immature 
fish also, and I wonder if there is anything to that story. 

Mr. Berceren. I am glad that committee is here. I wish they 
could spend more time with us. We have been before the Fish and 
Wildlife Committee for years, and at least I got tired of going before 
them because we are sending recommendations and asking questions, 
and I asked them that particular question: Are they taking i imma- 
ture salmon? 

They referred it to one man in the group and he didn’t think so. 
Why are they using 4-inch mesh gear. It should be at least 5, 414. 

Mr. Taytor. How do you know they are using 4-inch mesh gear? 

Mr. Brracren. We have our own observer. I got a pamphlet 
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given to me by Moore, that fishing consultant Congress sent up here, 
and he gave me last year’s catch in his pamphlet, and he gave the 
meshes. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Berggren. 

Are there any other witnesses from Naknek? 

I think in conclusion the committee—— 

Mr. Suawspack. I would like to make a little statement about the 
complete disregard the industry has for the regulations. 

Mr. Barrierr. Identify yourself. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY SHAWBACK, NAKNEK, ALASKA 


Mr. Shawback. I am Harry Shawback. 

There has been established between the Naknek-Kvichak and Ege- 
bik area a closed area, sort of a no-man’s land for the purpose “of 
schooling fish. It has been more less established that the fish school 
there as they come in and then they separate there and go their respec- 
tive rivers. So that is where all the good fishing has “been for years 
and years. They established it as a no-man’s ‘land, illegal to fish 
there. 

At one time this year the Fish and Wildlife caught, I am pretty 
sure it was, 66 boats in that closed area at one time. 

The catch this year for the canneries was mediocre, fairly good, 
they made money, but no escapement. And just like I say, “they 

caught 66 out there at one time and more caught later. 

Mr. O'Brten. They were operating for the canneries? 

Mr. SHawsack. Yes, sir, they were all company boats. There 
was one resident boat. 

Mr. O’Brien. What is the penalty for fishing in those waters? 

Mr. SHawsack. Well, the Commissioner handles the cases and I 
think they have a maximum set on the fine of $500. I am not sure. 
It is also subject to confiscation of boats and gear, which they never 
lo because it is company owned. However, I am sure if it was mine 
they would confiscate it in 2 minutes. 

Mr. O’Brien. You have no knowledge there were 66 $500 fines 
and 66 confiscation of boats and equipment in that particular case? 

Mr. Suawsack. There was no confiscation of boats and equipment. 
I believe the first two men were fined $250 apiece and the rest of 
them pleaded quilty on a blanket plea and were fined $150 per man. 
I could be wrong, but I am pretty sure that is right. 

Mr. Bartiett. There would be no legal prohibition against seizures 
here, would there? 

Mr. Suawpack. No, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. They were all company boats ? 

Mr. Suawsack. Like I say, this one was operated by 2 resident 
men, but when it came out in the trial, it came out this particular 
company had 2 boats with the same number on it, 2 boats with 
number 59. So it was impossible to establish which 59 was caught. 

Mr. Bartierr. One could judge then these fishermen independently 
decided to go out there and fish, or one could make some other deci- 
sion if one cared to? 

Mr. SuHawpack. Yes; you certainly could. 

Mr. O’Brien. You say there were two independents in this group? 
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Mr. SHawsack. No; two resident fishermen. 

Mr. O’Brien. Were they fined ? 

Mr. SuHawsack. No. 

Mr. O’Brien. That was the mixup on the number ? 

Mr. SHawsack. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I see. 

Mr. Bartiett. Was there ever any allegation that the company had 
suggested to the fishermen that they go out ¢ 

Mr. SHawspack. No. Of course, it is exploring peoples’ minds about 
the possibility. 

Mr. Barrierr. There has been discussion ? 

Mr. SHawsack. There has been discussion more or less amongst 
the people about whether such a thing could be. 

Mr. Bartierr. Of course, without evidence to support the con- 
clusion, it would be unfair to make ? 

Mr. SuHawpack. Yes; to make any accusations or assumptions. 

Mr. Reamey, did the companies have their receiving tender scowls 
in the area, receiving station in that restricted area? 

Mr. Reamey. I don’t know. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Witutams. Identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN WILLIAMS, EGEGIK, ALASKA 


Mr. Wriu1aMs. Marvin Williams, Egegik, Alaska. 

What I was thinking was Mr. Downey and Truman were up here 
and saying about all the residents here in Bristol Bay that need this 
work fishing. We also have another problem here—the workers that 
come in to work in the canneries. They are shipping in four or five 
hundred people from the outside that come up to work in the canneries. 

In Egegik we have two canneries. One cannery, they have all Eski- 
mos in the cannery, not one person from the outside except machinist 
crew and head men. 

Over in the other cannery they have, I think, about 75 Filipinos 
and people that they are bringing from California and Washington. 

Up north the Eskimos up there need this work, and they want this 
work down here in Bristol Bay because they need it. They bring 
them in from the north, from Kotzebue and up north to come down 
here to work. These Eskimos up north are just dying for a job to 
come down here and work. There is a lot of men could have work if 
we get this thing down to where they hire residents to do the work. 

Mr. O’Brien. What happens to the people, who are brought in to 
work in the canneries, after the season is over? After they leave, do 
they draw unemployment insurance ? 

Mr. Wituiams. They did last year, but I think they changed that 
law. 

Mr. O’Brien. From the Territory ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. I think last year they changed the law and they 
can’t do it any more. 

Mrs. Prost. During the salmon season approximately what do 
salmon net the fishermen per pound ? 

Mr. Wuu1AMs. They sell by the fish. If you work for the company 
and they furnish the boat and gear, everything, you get 46 cents. If 
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2 men in a boat, each gets 23 cents per fish. Independently it was 
73 cents. 

Mrs. Prosr. Per fish ? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Yes, if furnish own boats and everything. 

Mr. O’Brien. Those 22,000 fish that went over the side or wherever 
they went that were dumped 

Mr. Wituiams. Seventy-three cents each. They were independent 
fishermen. 

Mr. O’Brien. Over $15,000 went over the side. 

Mr. Bartterr. Thank you very much. 

We must be on our way in 10 minutes. Our last witness, very appro- 
priately, is a woman, Mrs. Shawback. 

Mrs. Shawback is here, I should add, not exactly as a voluntary wit- 
ness, but it is a very appropriate suggestion of Mrs. Pfost that we ought 
to hear from a woman of the community. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think, Mr. Chairman, that is a very pleasant note 
on which to end. 

Mr. Bartterr. I wonder before you start, Mrs. Shawback, if I might 
make this suggestion. 

This is a very novel meeting, I think, of this committee where we 
find ourselves on this airstrip with our witnesses having come from so 
far, and I wonder if it would be appropriate for me to suggest that we 
pass around a piece of paper and have everyone who has not testified 
sign his name and place of residence in order to make it a part of the 

record to demonstrate the interest in this hearing. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that is very fine. 

Mrs. Prost. Right in line with your suggestion, Mr. Chairman, I 
have observed that the audience this afternoon range from young to 
old. It shows that the people of this community are certainly inter- 
ested in getting something accomplished for the fishing problem. We 
do hope that this meeting with you will prove fruitful. 

(The list of names follows :) 

Stan Chmiel, Egegik 

Orin Seybut, Pilot Point 

F. L. Daly, Jr., Seattle, Wash. 

Harold C. Ostrosky, Naknek, Alaske 

Larry M. Gilbert, a sox 8, King Salmon, Alaska 
Albert R. Davey, Naknek, Alaska 

Elmer S. Harrop, Bristol Bay 

Isak J. Jensen, Naknek, Alaska 

Walter Noden, Dillingham 

Mr. Barrietr. Mrs. Shawback, I think Mrs. Pfost will direct the 
first question to you. 

Mrs. Prost. Would you identify yourself, please. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARY SHAWBACK, NAKNEK, ALASKA 


Mrs. SHawspack. Mrs. Mary Shawback. 

Mrs. Prost. And your place of residence? 

Mrs. SHAwBACK. Naknek. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I asked Mrs. Shawback to come for- 
ward to answer questions with regard to how the limited fishing con- 
ditions in this area have affected the household. In other words, I 
feel that the mothers have a great problem since their income has been 
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drastically reduced. I thought Mrs. Shawback might tell us what 
some of the problems are of the women in the community who do 
not have large family incomes. 

Mrs. Suawsack. W ell, 1 am one of the lucky ones. We have run- 
ning water and diesel lights. But there are some people in the village 
that don’t. They have to pack their sidin and the municipal light 
plant isn’t so good. I mean it breaks down and they don’t have lights 
all the time. 

There is a family down there that has four children, and she doesn’t 
have much support, and she has to get help from relief like the rest 
of the people did last winter. 

Mrs. Prost. What type of help, Mrs. Shawback, does the relief pro- 
vide? 

Mrs. SuawBack. Food and her aeons: They don’t have much. 
Like other people around not only in the Naknek area but all around 
the Bristol Bay area, they are hard up, they have to live off of Moose 
and fish and stuff like that in order to survive for the winter. 

Mrs. Prosr. What type of surplus food does the Department fur- 
nish the needy people in this area ¢ 

Mrs. Suawspack. The nearest I know, it is flour, sugar, cheese, and 
lard, butter. I don’t know what else. 

Mrs. Prosr. Would you say that a great percentage of the families 
in this area have to resort to surplus foods in between fis hing seasons / 

Mrs. Suawspack. Yes, they did last winter because the fishing sea- 
son was so poor. This year it wasn’t any better and they probably 
will have to again. 

Mrs. Prost. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you also say, as did one of the men who testi- 
fied before, that most of the people who must resort to relief would 
much prefer not to have relief and would prefer to support them- 
selves on the earnings of their husbands ¢ 

Mrs. SHAwpack. Yes, they would. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Utt/ 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taytor. Mrs. Shawback, do you have any children in school ? 

Mrs. Suawspack. No, | don't. All my 3 children are under 6. 

Mr. Taytor. Do you know whether the school program provides 
hot lunches during the colder months of the year ? 

Mrs. SHAwsBack. No, they don’t. 

Mr. Taytor. That is in Naknek ? 

Mrs. Suawspack. The distance they have to walk isn’t very far. 

Mr. Taytor. There are no children coming in from any distance 
at all? 

Mrs. SHawsBack. No. 

Mr. Taytor. Do you know whether that is the usual thing? At 
Dillingham, do you know whether they might have a hot-lunch pro- 
gram there? 
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Mrs. SHawspack. You will have to ask one of the men from Dilling- 
ham, Mr. Hawkins, about the hot-lunch program. 

Mr. Hawkins. We are beginning the hot lunches tomorrow. This 
is the first time I know of at Dillingham we have had a hot-lunch 
program. It is going to be self-supporting. 

Mr. Tayor. What will be creel Could you give us a menu, for 
example? 

Mr. Hawkuns. It will be an all-around thing. We hope anyway. 
That is one good hot meal at lunchtime to supplement the diet. To- 
morrow we will serve beef and gravy on rice, with peaches for dessert, 
bread and butter and milk, and canned peas with the beef. 

Mr, Taytor. I think that you are probably going to have an adult 
program developing around the school very shortly. [Laughter.] 

Mrs. Prost. Will there be any charge for the pupils? 

Mr. Hawkrns. There is a set charge of 25 cents for lunch. We think 
we can make out on that if we are careful. We have foods that are 
supplied by the Department of Agriculture, surplus commodities 
shipped in for our program. 

Mr. O’Brten. I notice in the menu you mentioned you did not 
include salmon, 

Mr. Hawkins. We have 35 cases of salmon. You should have 
heard the Friday menu. That will be salmon en casserole with the 
trimmings. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would think the children up this way would get 
awfully tired of salmon. 

Mr. Bartterr. I want to give my personal testimony that Mr. and 
Mrs. Shawback have a fine and hospitable home, because one evening 
it was my privilege and pleasure to be an overnight guest there, and 
I certainly enjoyed it. 

If there are no further questions, thank you, Mrs. Shawback. 

Mrs. SHawpack. Thank you. 

Mr. Jensen. May I say something? 

Mr. Bartterr. Identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF ISAK J. JENSEN, NAKNEK, ALASKA 


Mr. JENSEN. I am Isak J. Jensen. 

At the start of this school term on a mutual agreement with the 
civilian families here at King Salmon, I inaugurated a school bus 
to operate between King Salmon and Naknek Village, which is a 
distance of 16 miles. That has operated 3 weeks now and it looks 
like it will become a permanent setup until such time as the Territory 
takes over. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do the children from King Salmon go to Naknek? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. There is no school up here at King 
Salmon. The CAA, for one, has 25 housing units besides other civil- 
ian families, airline families and others up here, that have school-age 
children. 

Mr. Bartierr. That is quite a help then. 

Mr. JENSEN. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Barrietr. Thank you very much, Mr. Jensen. 

I ought to be reprimanded, and probably will be, by my colleagues 
as soon as this meeting is over for having waited so long to mention 
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the fact that Colonel Libby whose name has been mentioned several 
times is the escort officer assigned to us by the United States Air Force 
as we travel around the Territory. We are going by Air Force plane 
primarily on account of the convenience in getting in and out. We 
are most grateful to Colonel Libby and the Air Force, as we are to 
Mr. Max Penrod who is in the room. Mr, Penrod is director of edu- 
cation for the Alaska Native Service and has given us much useful 
information on our travels. 

I would like to express my personal appreciation to every last one 
of you for having come to this meeting and all of us hope that much 
good will result from it. 

I would not want to wind up the hearing without telling you that 
which you probably have already guessed, that the Members of Con- 
gress present here are our good friends. For example, Mr, Utt and 
Mrs. Pfost have voted in committee for the statehood bill for Alaska, 
and it was Mr. O’Brien who, as chairman of the subcommittee, fought 
and persevered in the reporting of that bill. Mr. O’Brien is fighting 
now for the Alaska new mental health bill and is receiving support 
from Mrs. Pfost and Mr. Utt and other members of the committee. 

Mr. Dawson, who traveled with us throughout the Territory until 
this morning, is also our good friend, as are others, ever so many other 
members of the committee who cannot be with us here today. 

You know, it is not usual in my experience that a man from New 
York should take such interest. and express such a friendly attitude 
toward the problems of a far-off Territory, but Mr. O’Brien is cer- 
tainly an.exception, and he has been on our side right through. I 
am deeply grateful to him and to the others. ' 

If there is nothing further, the meeting at King Salmon, Alaska, 
will now adjourn. | 

(Whereupon, at 3:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to re- 
convene at the call of the Chair) 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND 
INsuLAR AFFAIRS OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Inrerion AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Kodiak, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 8:40 a. m., in the Elks 
Club, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien’(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will come to order. 

I would like to explain at the outset that we have a very serious time 
problem. Colonel Libby says that unless we are in the air by 1 o’clock 
we may not be able to get into Juneau tonight. So 1 would appre- 
ciate it if the witnesses could be as brief as possible, and we will accept 
any statements you want to present to supplement your testimony. I 
am sure that my colleagues on this side of the table will exercise their 
usual restraint and not cut too much into your time. 

I would like to present the members of the committee. Congressman 
Utt. of California. Congressman Sisk of California. My name is 
O’Brien. Of course, you know Delegate Bartlett, and the new fishing 
champion of Alaska, Congresswoman Pfost, of Idaho. She got a very 
large fish this morning, and I understand she is going to try to get 
another one and then she will have a set of earr ings. 

According to the schedule which has been submitted this morning, 
we are to hear witnesses first on the boat harbor. The first witness 
will be Mr. Logan. 

Mr. Coon. Mr. Logan will be in a Tiftle later. I will start first, if 
I may. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Coon and other witnesses, when you begin your 
testimony would you give your full name and any bac kground you 
want to submit for the official record. 


STATEMENT OF MERRILL COON, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Coon. My name is Merrill Coon. I live in Kodiak, Alaska, and 
I have lived here since 1936. 

I have a brief which was presented on the operation of the small- 
boat harbor in May in Washington, D. C., to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I will turn that over to you later. It is for your immediate 
reference. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that one picture is worth 10,000 
words, and I have worked on the small-boat-harbor project ever since 
I have lived in Kodiak. I will give to you here a view of one of our 
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storms, and if you will remember, last night we passed by the outer 
end. 

I also have to show you a film which I was able to get back from 
the United States Engineers. It will take about 4 minutes, and with 
your indulgence we would like to show that one. 

Mr. O’Brien. Very well. 

(A film was shown.) 

Mr. Coon. There is one point that I would like to point out to the 
committee, and that is the tremendous growth of our king crabs. The 
figures that I mention now are from the United States Bureau of 
Fishery files. Also that since the increase in our production I feel that 
the benefit ratio of our small-boat harbor is low. I am sorry I don’t 
have the latest figure on that, but I do have the latest figure for the 
construction. 

In 1950 there was 125,000 pounds of crab caught. In 1954 there was 
4 million. The price to fishermen was 914 cents, and the estimated, 
conservative, employed people was 250. This year Kodiak alone, 
9,526 cases of clams, 75,000 cases of salmon: In the Kodiak area there 
was 594,040 cases. In southeastern Alaska the total pack was 795,079 
cases of salmon. In the southwestern 1,134,694 cases, and western 
Alaska, which includes the Bering Sea, was 382,000. The Kodiak: 
area had the largest pack of any area last year. 

Our estimated cost of damage each year—and I believe the figure is 
very conservative—is $20,000. In 1948 the estimated damage was 
around $80,000. That is when we had one of these terrific storms. 

The damage to one boat in 1954 and 1955, which I received from the 
records—a man in town does this work—a boat Sherry, which broke 
its anchorage, was $9,207. That is one boat. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you know whether the elimination of that loss is 
figured in your benefit ratio? 

Mr. Coon. I think it was. 

Mr. Chairman, I think our benefit ratio was figured in 1950, if I 
am correct, and our crab pack at that time was 125,000 pounds. 

The cost of the project estimated in 1950 was $1,686,080, and the 
latest estimate is $1,948,000. Because of the increase of construction 
costs the figure has gone that high. 

Mr. O’Brien. Isthis a year-round harbor ? 

Mr. Coon. Yes, sir. 

I don’t want to take any more time. I have my brief which I will 
present this committee, and Mr. Logan has a few words he would like 
to say. 

May [have that picture back? I would be glad tosend more. Tam 
gettinga print. May Isend it directly to Washington ? 

Mr. O’Brien. If you would. 

Without objection, Mr. Coon’s brief will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 





DATA PREPARED BY M. C. Coon RELATING TO KopraAk’s SMALL Boar HARBOR 
BASIN 


Request: Funds for construction of a small-boat harbor at Kodiak, Alaska. 

Necessity: To protect small boats from the high, strong winds and surging 
swells; to prevent prohibitive repair costs and delays resulting from no harbor 
protection during storms. 
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Cost of project: Latest estimate is $1,948,000. (Estimate Doc. No. 465, Sid 
Cong., 2d sess. $1,686,080. ) 

Working period: Nine months of the year for crab, clams, halibut, and salmon. 
Bottom fishing has not been touched in the Kodiak area. There have been some 
developments in scallops and shrimp which have been encouraging. 

Cost-benefit ratio: 1.47 to 1, 1950. We do not have a new ratio since the 
tremendous increase in crab production. 

Benefits from project : 

(a) Will provide necessary harbor facilities for marine traffic that furnish 
main source of transportation (Kodiak has no roads to speak of) and the basic 
equiment is the fishing industry boats. 

(b) Will help eliminate excessive boat repair and operation delay costs. 

(c) A greater development of the fishing industry in the Kodiak area, creating 
new services which, in all, will cause a greater development of Kodiak’s economy. 
It is estimated that there are six to seven thousand people in the immediate 
proximity of Kodiak, Alaska. 

General comments: Project would be self-liquidating. The Corps of Engineers 
benefit ratio 1.47 to 1, we believe, is low as compared to the tremendous increase 
in crab production: 125,704 pounds in 1950 and 4 million pounds in 1954. Price 
to the fishermen was 914 cents. Estimated conservatively, 250 people employed. 

This year, in Kodiak alone, 9,526 cases of clams were packed ; 75,000 cases of 
salmon and in the Kodiak area, 594,040 cases. In southeastern Alaska, the total 
pack was 795,079 cases of salmon; in southwestern, 1,134,694 cases, and western 
Alaska, 382,247. 

Kodiak area had the largest pack of any area. 

Note above statistics on fish and crab furnished by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

The estimated cost of $20,000 a year, I believe, is too conservative. In 1948, 
damage was estimated near $80,000. Damage to one boat in 1954-55, the Sherry, 
which was almost a total loss, was $9,207. Work accomplished on others by 
canneries and owners themselves would be hard to determine. 

The importance of Kodiak Harbor to national defense should not be over- 
looked. At the beginning of the last war, our small boats were called upon for 
patrol work. If we had had a small-boat harbor, many types of boats would 
have been stationed in Kodiak which would have been an asset for carrying 
capacities in case of an emergency. 

A small-boat harbor would afford winter storage for large cannery tenders 
which now go to Seattle. One of our local canneries, Island Seafoods, sent its 
power scow, the Seldovia and their tender, the Kasilof to Seattle. The estimated 
cost for sending these boats to Seattle is $5,000. Mr. Frank McConnaughy, of the 
Halferty Canneries, advised that he had to pay his skipper on the Yarsh $1,003 to 
take the boat to Seattle. This did not include the crew’s wages, food, fuel, in- 
surance or possible layups due to storms. 

We pray that this committee will recommend that our small-boat harbor be 
constructed immediately. 


(Statement by M. C. Coon, which was presented to the hearings be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives and Senate, 84th Cong., pp. 230 and 104, respectively, 
for this committee’s immediate reference :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY M. C. Coon RELATING TO THE KopraAK SMArt-Boat 
BASIN AT KoprakK, ALASKA 


The people of Kodiak have been endeavoring for many, many years to secure 
a small-boat harbor, a haven for approximately 200 boats. A great deal has 
been accomplished toward its ultimate realization, but the fact remains that the 
project is not completed. 

Kodiak, Alaska, is located at the northeast end of Kodiak Island, in the North 
Pacific. 

The United States naval base, or the 17th Naval District, is located approxi- 
mately 6 miles west of the town of Kodiak, at Womans Bay. 

Kodiak was founded in 1793 and is one of the oldest towns on the Pacific coast. 
It was basically a fishing village, with its basic economy being products from 
the sea. 

Before the establishment of the United States naval base at Kodiak, Alaska, 
the population of the town was approximately 500 people. Since the con- 
struction of the naval base the population is between 1,500 and 2,000 people. 
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The personnel at the base, both military and civilian, is between 2,500 and 3,000 
persons. 

The northern part of Kodiak Island has some timber—poor-quality spruce— 
but the island abounds in good grass for grazing of cattle and sheep. 

Our annual rainfall is approximately 64 inches, and our weather in general is 
moderate. Kodiak is south of Juneau, Alaska, and affected by the Japanese 
current. 

Kodiak Island is centrally located in a fishing area—salmon, halibut, 
crab, shrimp, scallops, and bottom fish. The Kodiak Island area has never been 
known to have had a saimon or halibut fishing season failure. - 

There are many economic and other justifications for a small-boat harbor at 
Kodiak. ‘To keep this statement, or brief, from going into lengthy dissertation, 
I shall make brief mention of the principal ones: 

1. Kodiak has no harbor protection for small boats. Thousands of dollars 
are spent each year for repairs for lack of protection. 

2. Boats have been destroyed, or have lost a season, because of damages. 

. Kodiak is immediately adjacent to the principal halibut banks. 

. Kodiak has never experienced a fishing season failure. 

». Kodiak Ice & Cold Storage has partially constructed a cold-storage plant. 
3. Kodiak has established and is expanding crab fishing 

7. Kodiak is the only city in Alaska with a population over 1,000 that is with- 
out a protected anchorage. 

8. More boatowners would establish their residence at Kodiak if there were 
adequate facilities. 

9. Cattle raising will increase. There have been several cattlemen from the 
States who have been impressed. 

10. Maintenance and operating costs would decrease; insurance rates should 
be affected. 

11. A more year-around employment will be established. 

12. Boats have left Kodiak because of poor facilities. 

3. A small-boat harbor would create new businesses—marine ways, repair, 
and machine shops, you-rent-a-boat. 

14. We lack roads, harbor facilities, would encourage more boating, thereby 
building morale for both military and civilian. 

15. At the start of the last war small boats in Kodiak were requisitioned 
for partial duty. Having a small-boat harbor would have made available more 
desirable types of boats . 

The city council of the city of Kodiak, has made reaffirming assurance through 
its resolution No. 14-54, dated September 13, 1954 (copy attached). 

The benefit-cost ratio is 1.37. 

Listed below are some interesting figures as far as our king crab industry 
is concerned : 
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1 Compiled by Alaska Department of Fisheries, period Jan. 1-Nov. 30, 1954. Does not include Wake- 
field Canneries whose production is estimated at 200,000 and does not include floating freezer ships operating 
in Kodiak waters. 


Kodak district—King Crab industry, 1954 
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Wakefield Cannery and offshore floating freezer, ships excluded. 

The above figures. were secured from a joint statement by the city of Kodiak, 
and Kodiak Chamber of Commerce, to the United States Tariff Commission, 4th 
of December 1954. 
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We wish to bring to the committee’s attention that the Channel Project, 
Document No. 332, 76th Congress, 1st session, was to improve navigation for 
large boats, and moneys were appropriated last year. . Contracts have been issued 
and work is to be completed July 15, 1955. 

The small-boat harbor project is Document No. 465 of the 83d Congress, the 
project for which we are now requesting moneys. It is an anchorage haven for 
small fishing boats. 

Kodiak is not a rich town, but its possibilities are very favorable. As stated 
before, the basic economy is wholly from the products of the sea, it is only 
logical that we strive to lend our efforts to protect the tools (i. e. boats) by 
which fish products are extracted from the sea. 

Kodiak has been incorporated only a short time. Our problems have been 
many, and we are trying to solve them the American way. 

The city’s main street is now paved. There are street lights practically 
throughout, and we have parking meters. 

We in Kodiak, and I am sure towns throughout Alaska, are grateful for the 
help given by Public Works. Our sewer and water system, and new schools, 
should be completed this year. We have a splendid electric system. These 
utilities are the most vital to any community. 

We earnestly solicit your favorable recommendation for appropriations of 
moneys to start construction of a small-boat harbor; or enough moneys for com- 
plete construction of our small-boat harbor. 

The estimated cost per Document No. 465, 83d Congress is $1,685,000. 


M. ©, Coon, 
Chairman, Kodiak Smalt Boat Harbor Project, Kodiak Chamber of Commerce. 


RESOLUTION No. 14-54, Crry or Koprak, ALASKA 


A resolution of the city council of the city of Kodiak, Alaska, reaffirming that 
local interest will provide a public landing and other facilities in the Kodiak 
small-boat harbor and petitioning the district engineer, division engineer, 
Chief of Engineers, and Secretary of the Army to approve and support an 
appropriation of funds for the construction of the Kodiak small-boat harbor 


Whereas the 83d Congress of the United States has enacted, and the President 
of the United States approved, an omnibus river and harbor bill which authorizes, 
among others, a small-boat harbor project at Kodiak, Alaska ; and 

Whereas it is necessary for local interests to furnish assurances satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Army that they will: (@) Provide without cost to the 
United States all lands, easements, and rights-of-way, including quarry rights, 
necessary for the initial work and for subsequent maintenance when and as re- 
quired ; (6b) perform the maintenance dredging necessary to insure project depths 
at all times; (c) construct, maintain, and operate adequate mooring facilities 
and utilities, including a public landing with suitable supply facilities, open to 
all on equal terms; and (d) hold and save the United States free from damages 
due to the construction and maintenance of the project ; and 

Whereas the lack of a protected anchorage causes undue damage to fishing 
and other craft and retards fisheries development in this area: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the city council, That the city of Kodiak reaffirm its previous as- 
surance to the Secretary of the Army that the city of Kodiak will: (a) Provide 
without cost to the United States all lands, easements, and rights-of-way, includ- 
ing quarry rights, necessary for the initial work and for subsequent maintenance 
when and as required; (0) perform the maintenance dredging necessary to insure 
project depths at all times; (c) construct, maintain, and operate adequate moor- 
ing facilities and utilities, including a public landing with suitable supply facil- 
ities, open to all on equal terms; and (d) hold and save the United States free 
from damages due to the construction and maintenance of the project; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City of Kodiak does hereby petition the 
district, engineer, Alaska district, United States Army, to include in the current 
budget estimates a request for an appropriation of funds for the construction of 
the Kodiak small-boat harbor; and that the division engineer, United States 
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Army, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, and the Scretary of the Army 
are hereby urged to approve and support a request for construction funds. 

Passed by the City Council of the City of Kodiak and approved by its mayor this 
13th day of September 1954. 


JACK HINCKEL, Mayor. 
Attest : 


Ricnarp G. Bere, Clerk-Treasurer. 





STATEMENT OF Rospert LOGAN, KopraK, ALASKA 


I am correspondent for the New York Board of Marine Underwriters for the 
Alaska Seafront. This board is a parent board for marine insurance in the 
United States and its possessions and is composed of 316 marine underwriting 
companiés. 

The history of marine insurance in Alaska has, for many years, been un- 
attractive to the underwriting companies for the reason of extemely limited or 
nonexistent repair and safe harborage facilities. Since 1936, due to economic 
conditions within the salmon industry, private boat ownership in western 
Alaska that can be defined as all waters beginning at Cape Spencer and going 
west and north has increased 83 percent. There are in western Alaska some 
500 boatowners. These vessels run in tonnage from 5 to 75 tons and the crew 
with from 2 to 7 men. ‘The increase in private boat ownership since 1936 was 
given at 83 percent. The maximum increase of owners in these waters has 
been in the last 4 years. This is entirely due to the expanding west coast 
markets for fresh fish and the decrease in the salmon pack that has increased 
competition amongst the packers in procuring fish for the canned salmon pack. 
Previously, canned salmon packers limited their fishing activities to within 100 
miles of their cannery. Now, with faster boats and refrigerator system, it is 
not uncommon for packers to send their pickup vessels 300 miles from their 
plant location making a round trip of 600 miles to procure fish. Last year, I 
received a letter from one of the senior board members requesting a survey and 
opinion on harbor and repair facilities in Alaskan waters. It was pointed out 
to me in this letter that due to the expanding population of the United States and 
the marked increase of seafoods in the American diet and that in the not too 
distant future the Atlantic fisheries were going to be inadequate and the tre- 
mendous seafood resources of western Alaskan waters and the Bering Sea 
would have to be developed. 

The high rates of fishing vessel insurance in Alaska are due entirely not so 
much because of the marine hazard of the country but because of the exorbitant 
cost of repairs. The reason for the high cost of repairs is due to two things: 
First, the nonexistence of any repair yards in western Alaska capable of taking 
vessels of 150 tons deadweight. When a large vessel is damaged in this country, 
temporary repairs have to be made and the vessels dispatched to the large 
yards in Seattle to complete repairs. The Kodiak Naval Base has rendered 
invaluable assistance in many cases but as this is a military yard, it is not 
always available to civilian vessels. Second, the very limited safe harbor facili- 
ties available for winter lay-up. ‘There are only two towns in western Alaska 
and both of them of limited fishing potential; these towns are Seward and 
Cordova. Cordova boat harbor houses 48 locally owned boats that are main- 
tained the year round and Seward 12. 

In the past 40 years, fishing out of Seattle and neighboring stateside ports 
has crept farther westward year by year. Up until 1988, the practice of the 
ground fishing boats, taking halibut principally, was to load ice in southeastern 
Alaska, run to the halibut banks in the Gulf of Alaska on either side of Kodiak 
Island and return to Seattle with their catch. Since 1936, several large cold- 
storage plants have been built in eastern Alaskan waters and the Seattle boats 
are beginning, in the majority, to sell their packs in southeastern Alaska. Due 
to the fact that increased Canadian participation in halibut and ground fishing, 
the fishing fleet is extending further westward and now is encountered in and 
about the Shumigan Islands some 400 miles west of Kodiak. The same problem 
that confronted the earlier fishermen out of Seattle in respect to expense in 
delivering the catch is developing cold-storage plants in western Alaska. A plant 
of 3 million pounds capacity was built in the Shumigan Islands at Sand Point 
in 1951 and a plant of similar capacity has been partly constructed in Kodiak. 
In the not too distant future, the costs of delivering fish to a central marketing 
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point on the mainiand is going to be prohibitive from a marketing point of view. 

Kodiak Island lies within 420 miles of the Great Circle steamship route to the 
Far East. This is a diversion of 30 hours steaming for the modern freight 
vessel either coming or going to the. Orient. All coastal vessels out of Seattle 
or stateside ports on courses to the westward pass through Kodiak. Because 
of Kodiak Island’s climate, it can truthfully be said it is the last attractive point 
of normal living in western Alaska. ‘The town offers all modern facilities of 
hospitals, recreation, and churches and is the last point to the westward that 
offers year-round steamship facilities to and from the States and is also the most 
westward town that affords two flights daily to the Alaskan mainland and the 
States. Because of Kodiak’s fortunate geographical location, backed as it is 
by the largest untouched fishing area left in the Western World, its ultimate 
importance as a base for the expanding western Alaskan fisheries is unlimited. 
With the construction of a four to six hundred vessel boat harbor that will 
provide the necessary protection and winter lay-ups, numerous larger vessels 
that at the present time fish out of Seattle, will move in and their owners 
establish permanent homes. ‘The insurance rates will most assuredly drop with 
proper protection for the vessels and with the advent of more vessels, supplies 
and repair facilities will increase and with this the lowering costs of vessel 
repair and maintenance. The geographical center of all future western develop- 
ments is Kodiak. 

This year, two parties promoted and headed by the Texas Stockmen’s Asso- 
ciation investigated the islands of Unalaska and Umnak for proposed cattle 
ranches. Both these islands have prosperous cattle and sheep ranches on them 
at the present time and they, with their neighboring islands, present a cattle- 
raising area of over a million acres. The cattle population of this amount of 
acreage can be taken at 300,000 head. The focal point for shipping and 
supplies, because of its geographical location, is Kodiak Island. Western 
Alaska is entirely a marine-service country. The most important need for this 
area in order to meet and encourage the development is a suitable boat harbor 
located in Kodiak. The only fault that I have to find with the plans for a 
proposal for the boat harbor is that it is too small. Judging by the increase 
of locally owned craft in the last 10 years and the certain advent of vessels that 
were formerly maintained in the States, I would suggest that the size of the 
boat harbor be increased from 400 to 600 vessels. 


Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Coon, are you people faced with outsiders coming 
in and depleting your fish in the area? When we were in King Sal- 
mon yesterday they told us big canneries come in and take practically 
all the fish out and it is getting pretty difficult for the independent 
fishermen to earn a livelihood. I wondered whether you people have 
been faced with the same problem. 

Mr. Coon. Well, you have to have a cannery to can your fish. We 
do have outside fishermen coming in from all parts of the States, 
but I think that is a constitutional right to fish any place there is. 

Mrs. Prosr. I understand you have a witness sane alee that will 
cover this problem. 

Mr. Coon. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I suggest at this point, that the gentleman from 
New York surrender the chair to the gentleman from Alaska. I would 
like to have Mr. Bartlett conduct the remainder of the hearing. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Mr. Coon, you went back to Washington in sup- 
port of a budget item to construct this small-boat harbor? 

Mr. Coon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Did the administration recommend funds to con- 
struct it? 

Mr. Coon. No, they have not. 

Mr. McFartanp. It was not in the budget ? 
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Mr. Coon. It was not in the budget; no, sir. That is what we went 
back for—to see if we could get it into the budget. 

Mr. McFartanp. And plans have been prepared / 

Mr. Coon. Everything is right up to the budget now. If we could 
just get the money. 

Mr. Taytor. Did you get any information which would lead you 
to believe that perhaps the next time the budget is presented your 
item would be included ? 

Mr. Coon. No, sir. The only thing they said to me back there, they 
were glad we came back and would like to see the people fight for 
their rights and so on and so forth, but just keep on coming and pos- 
sibly some day we will get it. 

r. Taytor. That is the Interior Department or the House Interior 
Appropriations Subcommittee ? 

Mr. McFartanp. The Corps of Engineers; is it not? 

Mr. Coon. The Corps of Engineers, and also the committee. Sen- 
ator Ellender was the chairman of the Senate committee. 

Mr. Barrierr. Just one question. While it is true that the Bureau 
of the Budget did not recommend an appropriation for Kodiak Har- 
bor, is it not likewise true that it recommended no funds for any 
other rivers and harbor projects in Alaska or any small-boat harbor 
anywhere in the United States? 

Mr. Coon. That is right. 

Mr. Bartierr. That 1s to say Kodiak was not singled out for dis- 
crimination on the possible grounds the project was not warranted ? 

Mr. Coon. That is right. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Coon. 

Mr. Coon. Mr. Logan has a few remarks. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT LOGAN, KODIAK, ALASKA, CORRESPOND- 
ENT FOR THE NEW YORK BOARD OF MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
FOR THE ALASKA SEAFRONT 


Mr. Locan. I am Robert Logan. I am the correspondent and sur- 
veyer for the New York Board of Marine Underwriters, composed of 
some 300 underwriting companies. 

It is my job to provide the underwriters with information that 
will be helpful to them in placing insurance and evaluating risks. 

The great losses that we get up here are principally in the winter- 
time. As you saw in those pictures, the boats anchored without pro- 
tection are most surely going to be smashed up in a blow such as we get 
a lot of. They come without warning. The insurance rates are 
necessarily high due to the fact there are no boat harbors that will 
provide anchorage for these boats in the wintertime and also will 
not provide the facilities of repair and servicing units. 

One of our extremely high costs is repair in this country. That is 
due entirely to the fact that there is no place provided for proper 
marineways that can really be protected. 

We have a set of marineways in this town that lies right on the 
channel. So you can imagine in the wintertime trying to work down 
there is pretty tough. It runs the costs up, and with the costs being 
high the insurance premiums are high, too. 

The point I would like to bring out is that Kodiak, because of its 
geographical location, is directly concerned with the development of 
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the westward part of Alaska, that is for fishing and livestock and 
whatever farming you have eventually. 

If you will notice Kodiak on the map, all of our flat, maps are Mer- 
cator projections, but you will see it lies on a curve, that is a great 
circle curve. We are only 400 miles from the major routes taken by 
all steamships going into the Orient and coming out of the Orient. 
No development of any extent can start in the westward until Kodiak 
is properly equipped to take care of it. 

The Congresswoman of Idaho brought up an interesting thing there 
about outside interests coming in and getting our fish. Actually, why 
that happens is that there are no suitable boat harbors in this country 
to encourage men that have big boats that represent anything from 
$50,000 to $150,000 in money to leave the boats up here in the winter- 
time. There is plenty of fishing the year around up here. The boats 
can fish 8 to 9 months a year, can be actively and gainfully employed 
from 8 to 9 months a year, with our crabs, clams, ground fish, and 
with the salmon. The great drawback is the man who Has a valuable 
piece of property, to bring it up here when he is going to leave it in 
the wintertime. If we get a suitable boat harbor, we are going to 
have these men with high-value boats moving in here. 

Kodiak is the last habitable point to the westward. We are starting 
the Aleutian Islands here. The further you go out, and you only 
have to go a short distance from Kodiak, the country turns into grass 
and rock. It is very productive country. This year we had two 
parties from the Texas Livestock Association. They came in here. 
They went through the islands of Unalaska and Unmak. Their 
plans are to bring in 500 head apiece to go on these particular islands 
next year to start their ranches. 

One ranch in existence for the better part of 30 years is on Unalaska 
Island. It is being very successful. It is owned by a concern in 
Oregon called the Oregon Woolen Mills, and the wool is of such 
high grade that they use that to back the shorter fibered wools from 
the interior States, coastal States. They have never developed the 
island beyond approximately 4,000 head of sheep because they have 
had enough for their needs. 

Mr. Bishop, whom I have known for many years, who is the owner 
of the concern, is not a man that has tended to develop his company 
at all. He has a very small and compact outfit that brings him a 
great return, and that is where it stands. 

In the not too distant future, the cattle industry to the westward 
and in the Aleutian Islands is going to be tremendous, and the closest 
source of supply is Kodiak. ‘This is the last point where we have 
twice daily airplane service in here. Steamship routes pass us at all 
times. It is my belief that until Kodiak has a boat harbor that will 
provide shelter, repair facilities, and supply facilities coming with 
the boat harbor, the westward will not develop, it will just be strangled, 
because, as I say, we are the bottleneck, we sit right on the westward 
development. 

Mr. O'Brien. I would like to point out that those intangibles, those 
future developments, obviously are not considered in the immediate 
cost ratio; are they? 
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Mr. Locan. I would have to ask Mr. Coon on that, because I am 
not too familiar with that. What 1am looking at entirely is the opera- 
tion point of view on this thing. 

Mrs. Prost. How much money do you need from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for this project? 

Mr. Loaan. The last estimate we got was $1,900,000. 

Mr. Coon. $1,948,000. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Logan, how many boats could be placed in that 
harbor? 

Mr. Logan. They are calling for a 400-boat harbor, which is too 
small. I have had many fishermen express to me—and the reason 
of this is that for 40 years the history of halibut oe has been 
for 40 years it has been coming out of Seattle, 1,300 miles. They 
bring the boats up here. They ‘fish and usually return to Seattle to 
sell the pack. So you can see the accumulated costs against the high- 
est market price. The margin is narrowing all the time, so many boats 
now are starting to run out of southeastern Alaska. We are getting 
a lot of Canadians in here. They are taking a very active part in our 
ground fishing. So the banks are depleted, and as the fishing moves 
westward the boats are going to have to follow it. The economical 
range for a halibut boat is really 600 miles from base. They run out 
600 miles, come back and discharge and go out again. Kodiak is 600 
miles from Dutch Harbor, that being on the chain splitting the fishing 
banks in the Bering Sea, and also the tremendous banks along the 
Aleutian coast, not to mention the great fishing area in and around the 
Shumagin Islands and the country around Sanak. 

We are looking at the same amount of fishing grounds in the Bering 
Sea and the Aleutian Islands they have in the Atlantic from Green- 
land to Iceland to the Grand Banks, and you can see it hasn’t been 
touched. 

Mr. O’Brien. Of your knowledge, do you know whether the 
Canadians have been more advanced in the development of their boat 
harbors than we have ? 

Mr. Logan. They have. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much. It should be said to you 
and to all other witnesses—Mr. O’Brien might have covered this— 
that you will have the opportunity, if you care to do so, to submit 
written statements to amplify your verbal presentation. 

Mr. Logan. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrierr. Are there further witnesses on the boat harbor? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartierr. Fisheries is the next subject to be taken up. Mr. 
Brunstad. 








STATEMENT OF KARL BRUNSTAD, KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Brunstav. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Karl Brunstad and I am a resident of Alaska for about 30 
years. 

I am in favor of statehood. 

I am chiefly here as an individual to ask for control of our own 
fisheries, Territorial control of our fisheries. 

I will try to explain briefly what we are up against on our Federal 
bureaucratic setup, the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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I have a brief here and I have some statistics in there, a good deal 
that will support what I have to say. 

Mr. Bartierr. Without objection, the brief presented by Mr. 
runstad will be incorporated i the record and the statistical material 
referred to will be made a part of the file. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Kop1ak, ALASKA, September 24, 1955. 
Hon. Leo W. O’BRIEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs, Kodiak, Alaska. 

GENTLEMEN: Under Federal control our main resource, the salmon fishery, 
has become deplorable. No one knows how this resource would fare under 
Territorial control, but if we (the Territory) could not do any better we would 
have only ourselves to blame. 

Why must we have a remote (Federal) agency to make a mess of it for us? 
Why not let us make our own trials and mistakes? 

In 1906, 47 plants operated in Alaska and a canned pack of around 2% million 
cases of salmon were put up. The number of plants increases from year to 
year. The seasonal pack rose to an average of about 7 to 8 million cases. 

Since 1941, the salmon resource has diminished until the case pack is now 
down to about where it was in 1906. Approximately 100 plants are now opernt- 
ing in Alaska. The following appeared in the Kodiak Mirror on August 20, 
1955 : 

“Nineteen hundred and fifty-five was one of the poorest salmon seasons in 
a century, according to W. C. Arnold, who just returned to Seattle from an 
Alaskan survey. 

“He forecasted the catch this year was not more than 244 million cases. ‘I'll 
be greatly surprised and elated if pack goes above that figure,’ he said.” 

Unless statehood or control of our own fisheries is around the corner, I plead 
that you gentlemen sponsor a congressional investigation of the administrative 
setup of the Alaska salmon fisheries. 

By reading this letter, I hope you will come to realize why I feel such an 
investigation is needed. We have had numerous hearings by congressional 
fisheries committees, in which the coastal population has expressed its griev- 
ances. Volumes have been printed, but nothing corrective has come of it. The 
powerful “salmon trap” interest has always managed to block all remedial 
measures. 

I am sure that when Congress passed the White Act they had in mind that 
only gear of fair competitive nature should be permitted in the salmon fishery, 
thereby granting all parties the right to participate in the game of fishing on 
an equitable basis. Therefore, it is the duty and the responsibility of the Fish 
and ‘Wildlife Service to safeguard this intended uniformity by permitting only 
gear of such nature that can be operated at large in a democratic manner snd 
method. 

The following part of the White Act gives my reason for this contention: 
“Provided, That every such regulation made by the Secretary of the Interior 
shall be of general application within the particular area to which it applies, 
and that no exclusive or several right of fisheries shall be granted therein * * *.” 

To set aside specific sites on the shoreline for erection of the unlimited struc- 
tures (the salmon-pile trap) is—to my conviction—entirely contradictory to 
what Congress had in mind when they passed and made the above quotation a 
part of the White Act. 

The White Act reads further: 

“Under this authority to limit fishing in any area so set aside and reserved, 
the Secretary may (a) fix the size and character of nets, boats, traps, or other 
gear to be used therein * * *.” 

While all gear used at large, in accordance with the first quoted part of 
the White Act, is limited in size and character, no such limitation whatsoever— 
as to size and character—is imposed on the salmon-pile trap. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service divides Alaska into three statistical districts: 
Southeastern, central, and western Alaska. (See attachments I and TT.) 

For regulatory purposes the Fish and Wildlife Service divides Alaska into 
areas. There are several such areas within each statistical district. For in- 
stance, within central Alaska district we have Kodiak area, Cook Inlet area, 
Prince William Sound area, Chignik area, etc. (See attachment TIT.) 
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There are 20 privileged sites set aside in the Kodiak area for use by gear 
of extreme size and character. 


TRAPISITE 


TC ee EE 


I fail to see why these specific sites should be open to titanic barricades more 
than the rest of the shoreline, and why such monstrous permanent structures 
should not be prohibited on these spots of the shoreline as well as anywhere else 
on the shores of the Kodiak area. (See attachment IV.) 

If some fishermen place their seine in a temporary imitative miniature, trap 
formation, he is subject to arrest. Fishermen have on several occasions been 
convicted for operating their seines in the manner of a trap. How can it be 
justifiably right to set aside spots of the shoreline for gear of extreme size 
and character, if it is morally wrong to place ordinary gear in an imitative 
miniature temporary trap formation elsewhere in the vicinity where fishing is 
conducted at large? 

These are some of the actions I feel the Fish and Wildlife Service should 
account for to an. investigating committee. In order to hush up the strong 
demand by the coastal population of Alaska for a stop to permitting the use of 
salmon traps the Fish,and Wildlife Seryice distributed a circular under the 
heading “Relation to Fish Trap Controversy.” (See attachment V.) 

I ask your committee to carefully compare this circular with the following 
part of the White Act: 

“Under this authority to limit fishing in any area so set apart and reserved, 
the Secretary may (c) make such regulation as to time, means, methods and 
extent of fishing as he may deem advisable * * *.” 

In my opinion the Relation to Fish Trap Controversy is entirely contradictory 
to the last quoted part of the White Act. 

I maintain that it is within the authority of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to avert all fishing by salmon traps. I can’ find no-part of the White Act making 
it mandatory to open up specific sites for gear of extreme or extraordinary size 
and character. 

On many occasions in the past, certain trap sites have been closed and other 
sites opened up catching fish on the same migratory route. I have particularly 
in mind the case of Mr. Lee Wakefield, at the time a multiple-trap owner. Mr. 
Wakefield owned and operated 28 traps. The Bureau of Fisheries (now Fish and 
Wildlife Service) closed all sites used by Mr. Wakefield, while other sites in the 
same vicinity, applied for by other parties were opened up. This action alone 
very well demonstrates the power and authority. of. that Bureau, rather than 
what is related in Relation to Fish Trap Controversy. 

Several years ago, just prior to the trap vote, the trap interest very forcibly 
brought out that the Fish and Wildlife Service has full power and authority to 
end salmon-trap fishing, and maintained that if the Fish and Wildlife Service 
had deemed it advisable (to stop salmon-trap fishing) they would certainly have 
done so. The trap interest even stressed that the aboriginal Americans used 
traps before the arrival of Europeans. (Of course, they did not mention how 
those traps compared in size and character with the present-day salmon trap.) 

In spite of the utmost propaganda by the trap interest, for votes in favor of 
trap retention, the people of Alaska voted almost 9 to 1 in opposition to traps. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service has ignored this expression by ballot. But they still 
come around every fall and hold hearings in the pretense or guise of finding out 
what we want in line of regulations. 

The conduct by the Fish and Wildlife Service does not create the public respect 
directly needed by all regulatory and enforcement agencies. On the contrary 
such attitudes and practices by a Governmental agency is detrimental to patri- 
otic morale. 

I am not opposed to limiting the size of seines, nets, and boats. In fact, I 
am very much in favor of it. Nor am I opposing the prohibiting of using seines 
as traps. But I am strictly opposed to the setting aside of special sites for use by 
gear of extreme or extraordinary size and character. 
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Statehood or control of our own fisheries would end this malpractice in short 
order. 

Fishermen from Puget Sound freely tell about the quick change of attitude 
and the harmonious relation that came about between the fishermen and the 
fishery authorities after the salmon traps went out in the State of Washington. 

I feel that the same will take place in Alaska. But until then. No. 

I am stressing the term “salmon trap” because we have other types of traps, 
used for capture of other species—crabs, shrimps, etc. These traps are of a 
different nature and character and are used at large on a fair competitive basis. 

These traps have nothing in common with the gigantic salmon traps. I am 
mentioning this because the trap interest is very prone to confuse the issue 
by bringing out that traps are used elsewhere in America and the world. We 
are not against everything that is called a trap. 


A. Three-bow Miminegashtrap, iron frame, steel 
rod cover, 


B, Four-bow Port Maitlandtrap, iron frame, steel 
or aluminum wire mesh cover. 


C. Four-bow Port Maitlandtrap, ironframe, steel 
rod cover. 


We do not mean that the use of this sort of trap should be prohibited. There 
is no comparison between traps of this character and the Alaska salmon trap. 

Perhaps a congressional investigation would unearth some very interesting 
correspondence and manipulations regarding how some of the choice trap sites 
happened to be opened up. 

The maximum length of purse seines on the Kodiak area is 200 fathoms 
(1,200 feet). The maximum length of set gillnets is 150 fathoms (00 feet). 
This meets with our approval. However, a salmon-pile trap extends from the 
beach and offshore as far as the physical contour of the ocean bottom permits 
the longest available pilings being used. 
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In some parts of Alaska, there is, however, a maximum length for floating 
traps. The size of gear used at large is always less than the size limit of float- 
ing traps. Floating traps are not used in the Kodiak area. I choose to consider 
floating traps of “extraordinary,” and pile traps of “extreme” size and character. 

I have read Senator Monroney’s article in the March 4, 1955, issue of Collier’s 
magazine, wherein he advocates a commonwealth for Alaska. I do not agree 
with the Senator. 

Yours for statehood, 
KARL BRUNSTADT. 

Mr. Brunstap. Attachment 1 in there bears out that the fisheries 
of Alaska, as a whole, have been on the decline ever since 1941. It 
also bears out that in 1906 there was only 47 canneries operating in 
Alaska, but those 47 canneries produced a pack of two and a quarter 
million cases. Now we have a hundred canneries in Alaska. There 
was 531, but there has been concentration of effort. It is down to 
around a hundred. This year, according to the press release, we are 
down to exactly where we were in 1906, to around two and a quarter 
million cases, and for many years the average pack in Alaska was 
around 6 and 8 million cases. 

But that is only half of it. That isn’t all of it. Ever since 1920— 
1920 is when the red salmon started on a decline in southeastern 
Alaska. I have something here in support, and I may turn it in and 
you can use it if you want to. 

Between 1905 and 1920 there was produced a red salmon pack of 
200,000 cases. Since 1920 there are only two seasons when that figure 
was attained. Ever since 1941—the average 1941-51 pack was 77,000. 
That is in Alaska and pertains to red salmon. 

As far as Kodiak here, the pink salmon is holding its own. How- 
ever, red salmon is practically something of the past. 

I have some other statistics here that will bear out what I have to 
say about Kodiak, and I will turn it over and you can use it also 
if you want to. 

Between 1933 and 1945 all but two seasons produced a red salmon 
pack of over a hundred thousand cases. Since 1945 the red salmon 
fisheries has been on the downgrade. The above figure has never been 
attained. I doubt very much if 20,000 cases were put up in Kodiak 
area this year. 

Now this is what we are up against under the Federal bureaucratic 
setup, the Fish.and Wildlife Service mainly. 

There is no agency—I don’t believe there is any agency, whether a 
regulatory or enforcement agency, that can fully succeed as long as 
they conduct themselves in a manner so they create disrespect for them- 
selves like the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service has done. In fact, 
it is my opinion they are going entirely contradictory to what Con- 
gress had in mind when they created the White Act. I have quoted 
part of the White Act in there. The White Act states that all regula- 
tion should be made on a general application, that no exclusive fish- 
eries should be granted therein. 

Well, they interpret that to suit themselves. For an agency like 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to go out and set aside small sites on 
the shoreline for erection of gigantic unlimited structures contrary 
to the wishes of the people, by dome so they have just made the people 
against them. 

For instance, a fellow here was convicted in the commissioner’s 
court for fishing too close to a creek where there was no marker. He 
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was not robbing the creek, but they said “You have to keep so far 
away.” But they don’t put markers only in half of the streams and 
on the other half you have to take a tapeline and measure out the 
distance. He was convicted. There will be another case, possibly the 
same. 

The people feel morally it is wrong for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to go to set specific spots aside for erection. I don’t believe 
that such a thing is of general application, of any merit. In my 
opinion it is entirely contradictory, and by doing such a thing they 
have created sentiment against themselves. And there is no agency 
that can succeed in doing so. 

There have been a lot of violations and creek robbing and every- 
thing, and that might have had something to do with the decline 
in the fisheries in many places. 

Mr. O’Brien. Who convicted that man? Was it a jury? 

Mr. Brunstap. The one I have particularly in mind was a jury. 

Mr. O’Brien. A jury of local people? 

Mr. Brunstap. Yes; that is right. The prosecutor was over here 
from Anchorage to prosecute the case. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartiterr. Proceed, Mr. Brunstad. 

Mr. Brunsrap. Under Territorial control we don’t know whether 
we could better or not, but if we don’t, we have only ourselves to blame, 
and I doubt if we could do any worse. 

Mr. O’Brien. You at least would not have to go so far for action 
on your complaints if you had Territorial control. 

Mr. Brunsrap. That is right. 

I might also do a little explaining what is going on. The Alaska 
Game Commission is a Federal setup, too. They are a branch of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, but that commission is composed of people 
picked from various parts of the Territory. So it is almost Terri- 
torial nature, even though it is Federal. But there is no such thing 
with fishing regulations. 

I might also explain a little bit about Puget Sound. The red 
salmon on Puget Sound is regulated, you might say, by the Federal 
Government. I say “You might say” because that is by international 
government, but that Commission does not have the right to tell the 
Puget Sound fishermen what kind of gear they are to use. That is 
entirely the State of Washington fisheries. All the Commission does 
is to open and close the season. When the catch of the fishermen on 
Puget Sound of red salmon is ahead of the Canadian side that Com- 
mission closes down the American side until the Canadian catches up 
before they open that stream up. 

Like I say, that Commission does not tell the fishermen in the State 
of Washington what kind of gear they are to use. They just close 
it. And I don’t want any bureaucrat to tell us either what kind of 
gear we are supposed to use. That should be entirely up to ourselves 
as well as up to the fishermen of Puget Sound. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you believe that the control of fisheries in Canada 
is superior to the control of fisheries in Alaska ? 
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Mr. Brunsrap. Yes, absolutely. Fishermen from Puget Sound 
come here and fish, a lot of them. Harmonious relations came about 
quick as soon as the fish traps went out in the State of Washington, 
and I think it will come about very soon up here, too. 

Let me say something about this fish trap, too. These isn’t a 
single election in Alaska that anyone running for office, they don’t 
have it in boxcar letters on their pamphlets coming out, “I am op- 
posed to fish traps.” Even though his office has absolutely nothing 
to do with fisheries. If a man came out here and announced in his 
newspaper he was for fish traps, I don’t think he could win an elec- 
tion as dogeatcher in any single town in Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brten. I think you are right from what we have heard. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. What kind of gear do you use to catch fish with here? 

Mr. Brunsrap. We use seines and nets, and in “| brief here that 
I turned in there is pictorially and in print an explanation which I 
took from a booklet, and that explains how each gear operates, the 
nature of their operation. That is in there. I thought you should 
have it because no doubt you will hear a lot of it wherever you go. 

Mrs. Prost. What do you attribute the decline in your red salmon 
to? 

Mr. Brunstap. Poor management. 

Mrs. Prost. Overfishing, in other words, wt certain times? 

Mr. Brunstap. Poor management of the agency that has control 
of the fisheries. 

Mrs. Prost. That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Brunsrap. May I say one thing in connection with the boat 
harbor? Is that permissible, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. Brunstap. During the war the military had charge of that 
dock down here, the city dock, and the float you saw on the picture, 
and if we get into another war, in all probability the military will 
take over that dock again and all these boats you saw on the float will 
have to get away from there. Where are they going to go? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietr. Did the people of Washington vote the fish traps 
out! 

Mr. Brunsrap. That is right. 

Mr. Bartierr. And they had the power to do so? 

Mr. Brunsrap. They had the power to do so. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Do the people of Alaska have that power? 

Mr. Brunstap. Absolutely not. There isn’t a single session that I 
know of that the Territorial legislature did not memorialize Congress 
to outlaw the fish traps, but, in my opinion, that should not be neces- 
sary because the Fish and Wildlife Service themselves have that 
power. 

I would like to quote just one part of the White Act in support of 
that. if I may, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Bartuietr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brunstrap. “Under this authority to limit fishing in any area 
so set apart and reserved, the Secretary may make such regulation 
as to time, means, methods, and extent of fishing as he may deem 
advisable.” 

That gives them, in my opinion, full authority. Congress does not 
have'to ae it. And why arethey not domg it ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Deunied, some people have contended that, if 
the Territory were to have administrative control over the fisheries, 
local pressures would bring about more violation of the regulations 
than now occurs, there would be more creek robbing and more law 
evasion of one kind or another, and we would not have as many fish 
as we have now. What is your opinion on that? 

Mr. Brunstap. British Columbia and the State of Washington 
can speak for that. The same thing would be here as down there, 
I believe. They have the finest cooperation. They are controlling 
their own fisheries down there, and it is more harmonious than it 1s 
here. And the relations of the fisheries and the authorities will be 
very similar to British Columbia and the State of Washington. 

Mr. Bartterr. You would say the people whose livelihood depends 
on.this industry would do more than distant bureaucrats to try to keep 
that industry alive ? 

Mr. Brunsrap. Absolutely. It is my contention that Alaska fish 
eries could be developed into much greater than they ever were. 

I would like to point out on the chart, if you permit me. 

For instance, here is among the world’s greatest fisheries—Bristol 
Bay. That is western Alaska. For statistical purposes the Fish 
and Wildlife Service divides it in three—southeastern Alaska, central 
Alaska,-and: western. Now'that is the greatest red-salmon fishing. 

I want to point out to you—above Kuskokwim, above Bristol Bay, 
look at all those lakes up there. There is a potential production of a 
great salmon fishery. Nothing has ever been done by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to develop that into a salmon production. Just 
what can be done and what not be done I nor anybody else knows, 
but we should try to find out. They don’t know, and they have done 
absolutely nothing to develop a fishery up there. 

Mr. Bart err. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brunstapr. In support of what I mentioned about Copper 
River and Kodiak Island, here is that statistic. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. [am sure we can make good use of that. 

Mr. Brunstap. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barrierr. Without objection, the material furnished by Mr. 
Brunstad will be made part of the file. 

(The material referred to will be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McConahy. 








STATEMENT OF FRANK McCONAHY, KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. McConanay. I am Frank McConahy of the Halferty’s Can 
neries. 

I have no brief, Mr. Chairman. I just want to make a statement. 

I would like to make one in regard to the small-boat harbor. 
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As you have seen in the pictures showing our dock down there, right 
now several boats are tied up there. The insurance rates on small 
boats—we have what we call a mortgage fleet for fishermen. They 
have increased from 414 percent to 6 percent on account of the large 
number of claims we have each year for repairs. Some losses, but 
mostly repairs. 

Cordova has « small-boat harbor. We winter there inside the boat 
harbor. Here we send them to Seattle for storage. The chances are 
if there was a boat harbor where we could anchor and tie up to moo 
the boats in safety, we might have tenders here, which in turn would 
create more labor in the repairs in the spring overhaul and so on, 
and it would benefit, of course, the local economy. 

But the insurance rates directly dip into the fishermen’s pocket 
when he has to pay a penalty for no safe mooring for his boat. 

Mr. O’Brien. What is the average value of small boats that you 
describe ? 

Mr. McConany. They run around $6,500. 

Mr. O’Brien. And insurance is 6 percent of that? 

Mr. McConany. Six percent now. It makes quite a burden for 
them. 

Mr. Bartierr. Six percent per annum ? 

Mr. McConany. That is right. 

I am not prepared to go into all the details on the fisheries like 
Mr. Brunstad did before me, but the run on Kodiak Island this year 
has been very satisfactory. I think some of the trouble with the Fish 
and Wildlife, their budget is so limited they don’t have the funds to 
properly patrol the fishing grounds. Areas that should be protected, 
they haven’t got the funds to hire watchmen to patrol them. 

Mr. O’Brien. It doesn’t require any special fund for them to make 
a decision on these traps, does it ¢ 

Mr. McConany. No. 

Mr. O’Brien. They could do that. without funds? 

Mr. McConany. That is provided for in the license. Of course 

Mr. O’Brien. There are a number of decisions they could make 
within the limits of their present budget, decisions on requests from 
fishermen in the Territory ? 

Mr. McConany. That is true. They could grant some requests, but 
when it comes to closing the traps they have done that in the interest 
of conservation to some extent all over the Territory, in southeastern 
as well as in the Prince William Sound area which was closed for 2 
years, which will open up next season again. 

Mrs. Pfost asked about the movement of gear from one area to 
the other. Prince William Sound, of course, was closed for 2 years. 
Those fishermen fished the Copper River flats, and then they moved 
when that season is over, mane over to Cook Inlet and some moved 
here. Now they go back to the fall season on Copper River flats. 
When Prince William Sound opens up next year after the 2 years 
time and is built up, those fellows undoubtedly will stay in their 
own area, provided that the Fish and Wildlife don’t open up that 
area before southeastern or before Kodiak. If they open it up before, 
then there will be an influx of gear there for that early season and 
then move back again. But if it is opened up together then, of course, 
those fellows will be in their area and ours will be here. There won’t 
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be the movement of gear one from the other. But those men are no 
different than we are. If you have a piece of equipment and you can’t 
use it here, you are going to go where you can. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you think Congress should rewrite the White 
Act? Do you think it is outdated ? 

Mr. McConany. It probably could stand a little revision all right. 

I might say that the thing that is concerning the salmon operator 
now is the large number of salmon being taken by the Japanese. There 
is a lot of those salmon that are immature. They are not developed, 
and we see that in the canned salmon itself. However, they are going 
to be a world factor in the salmon market and, in turn, going to give 
us a little bit of headache, I suppose, in selling our product. Right 
now they are quoting all over the United States about $2 less than the 
domestic price on, pink salmon and crab. We are not in the crab 
business. You are familiar with what is going on in that. Clams, 
we are. And they are beginning to invade the market again. How- 
ever, that is one thing we will probably have to take care of ourselves. 

Mrs. Prost. How close in do the Japanese come ? 

Mr. McConany. I understand they are fishing inside of Attu, about 
400 miles. They are coming in a little too close. 

Speaking about that, in the ocean fisheries they are fishing offshore 
with these large nets, and it has been proven by the John Cobb—the 
fisheries’ experiment—they caught salmon 200 miles off our coast. Our 
fishermen are confined to the continental United States here. They 
can’t go offshore and fish. So they are kind of curtailed to their own 
domain while the other fellow goes offshore. 

I saw some pictures last winter at our association meeting in Seattle 
showing the method of fishing that the Japanese do with these big 
mother ships and these nets 7.000 feet long, and heavens knows I have 
forgot the depths of them, but no fish would sound as deep as those nets 
were, and they were really getting them. Last year they got around 
40 or 50 million fish, this year up to 70 million already. Not only one 
specie, the sockeye, but the pink salmon, and they are catching those 
and chum salmon. 

On August 10, 1955, the Japanese on the high seas, their salmon 
catch passed the 61 million mark. They have already got up to the 
seventies now. 

Mr. Bartierr. What does your company pack? 

Mr. McConany. Here in Kodiak? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. 

Mr. McConany. We pack 55,500 cases on a 1-pound haul basis. 

Mr. Barrietrr. What is your pack of clams? 

Mr. McConany. Approximately 10,000 cases of clams. 

Mr. Bartietrr. What is the source of your clam supply? Where 
do you go for them ? 

Mr. McConany. On the mainland shore. We have a permit from 
the National Park Department to allow us to take clams from the 
Katmai National Monument. The boundaries of that used to extend 
from what we call Capital Bay, I believe, down toward Katmai. But 
after Mr. Ickes got in it extended up to Cape Douglas, and that ex- 
cluded the free movement over there on those beaches. It took a little 
time, and with your help we secured a permit to take the clams from 
there. We employed hie year 45 clam diggers over there, and we 
used 40 employees here in the cannery putting up that pack. 
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Mr. Bartierr. What does that mean in the local economy ‘ 

Mr. McConany. About $150,000. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you employ local people principally in the can- 
nery operation ? 

Mr. McConany. We had 70 local people working down there this 
year. I might say we paid for clams and salmon pretty close to half 
a million dollars this year and probably $170,000 or better in cannery 
wages besides the supplies that were purchased locally from the stores. 
We don’t have a commissary. We make our purchases locally. 

Mr. Barterr. It is a shot to the local economy then ? 

Mr. McConany. I think it is quite a shot in the arm, if I may use 
that expression. 

Mr. Bartierr. Referring to the Japanese Treaty, isn’t it true that 
that was ratified or at least it became effective in 1952 ¢ 

Mr. McConany. That is my recollection of it. 

Mr. Barrierr. And isn’t it also true that under the terms of the 
treaty, if it were discovered that the Japanese were taking fish origi- 
nating in American waters,.the lines to which they could fish would 
be moved further westward ? 

Mr. McConauny. You mean further offshore from us? 

Mr. Bartiett. Yes. 

Mr. McConany. I think that is true. 

Mr. Bartierr. And isn’t it also true that the American Govern- 
ment has failed materially in organizing and starting and conducting 
the research to discover where those fish originated ¢ 

It is my information—I would like your opinion on this if you 
are informed—that only this fiscal year was a substantial appropria- 
tion made available for the first time to start that research, which 
will take a long time to complete and analyze. 

Mr. McConany. That is correct. 

Mr. Bart err. Would you agree with me that it is imperative for 
the sake of the Alaska salmon fishery that we make all needed money 
available and expedite that research ? 

Mr. McConany. There is no question about that, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. What kind of a tariff do the Japanese have to pay 
on the salmon which they export to the United States ? 

Mr. McConany. I think it is 15 percent. 

Mr. Bart.ierr. Where do they get their clams that they send to 
the United States? 

Mr. McConany. Well, they have a clam—I just can’t pronounce the 
name. I was on a tariff investigation on that years ago when they 
sent a long questionnaire to answer. We were denied the question- 
naire until we went to the hearing. However, our foreign competi- 
tors were furnished that; so they had briefs and exhibits on every 
question. 

During the recess I went over to our office and got some clams that 
we had picked up on the market. One can in particular that I know 
of, we stripped the label off of it and it was labeled “White Clam.” 
However, when you took the label off of that can there was a little 
sticker on it about maybe an inch and a half square, and on it it said 
“Japanese Scallops.” It didn’t look bad, it was fairly white, and the 
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American housewife would have quite a time telling the difference. 
However, it was a competitive item against us. 

I don’t mind saying when the Second World War broke out that 
we had over a hundred thousand cases of clams on hand that we paid 
up to 13-cents a pound for. And labor, we were at that time paying 
80 cents an hour, while they were paying, I think, 13 cents for women 
for a day and men 28 cents, and that was the kind of competition, 
and they were coming in and we had quite a time. Of course, after 
the war started that source of supply was cut off. Then, of course, 
we began to dispose of our clams. 

Right now the price of clams we pay at Cordova—and the same 
price prevails here—that is the cost of our clams delivered to the 
cannery, we pay over there 13 cents a pound. That makes quite a 
payroll, quite an item in the local economy both for Cordova and 
over here. At Cordova we packed 35,000 cases. 

Mr. Bartierr. You said our fishermen cannot fish offshore. Are 
they prohibited by law from doing so? 

Mr. McConany. There are restrictions, and right now they are 
not equipped. I.am not sold on the idea of offshore fishing. You 
go out’ and meet the fish before they come in. The only fellow who 
would be able to do that would be the fellow that would have a big 
weangoing boat, to take it there and lay there and load up. 

Mr. Bartietr. That surely would not help the Alaska economy. 

Mr. McConany. It wouldn’t help it at all. Where, if that is not 
permitted, then the local fishermen can get the fish just the same as 
they do now. But when you can go offshore like the Japanese and 
the other fellows and take them, then of course to some extent | think 
that is what is wrong with Bristol Bay. However, I am not con 
versant enough to talk on that. 

Mr. Bartietr. We were told elsewhere that since these Japanese 
salmon are immature it took about 15 to make a case. If that Is true 
and they took 60 million, their pack would be over 4 million cases ? 

Mr. McConany. Right. 

Mr. Barrierr. And that would be higher than the entire Alaska 

ck this year ? 

Mr. McConany. That is right. 

‘Mr. Bartirrr. I was interested early this summer in picking up 
issues of the New Yorker magazine in which there were ads of the 
Wakefield Co., which packs Alaska king crabs, and also from Jap- 
anese companies indicating if you want to get real king crabs you 
would have to buy the Japanese products. Isn't it true that the Jap- 
anese come over and fish Alaska crabs and then send them back to the 
United States? 

Mr. McConany. I understand that they are pretty close to Bristol 
Bay as far as crabs are concerned, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. And right in it on occasion ? 

Mr. McConany. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartietr. Are there any further questions / 

Thank you, Mr. McConahy. 

Mr. McConany. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. John Gibbons. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN GIBBONS, CHAIRMAN OF THE KODIAK 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, LIVE- 
STOCK, AND PUBLIC ROADS, KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Gissons My name is John Gibbons. I have been a resident of 
Kodiak for 15 years. Prior to that time I came from Idaho. 

I am a member of the Kodiak Chamber of Commerce and chair- 
man of the committee on public lands, livestock, and public roads. 

Mr. Chairman, if it pleases the committee, I would like this morn- 
ing to submit a brief report to you or to the committee and limit my 
remarks and take the opportunity to introduce various stockmen 
who have seen fit and who have taken the opportunity of arriving at 
this committee hearing. 

Mr. Barrietr. They will be invited forward, and perhaps you 
will identify them as they come, and they may be seated at the table 
with you. 

Mr. Giszons. That will be very fine. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Zentzer, Mr. Beatty, and Mr. Henley. 

Mr. Zentzer has been actively engaged in stockraising on Kodiak 
Island for 10 years. I believe it is proper to call on him first for any 
remarks he might care to offer. 

Mr. Bartiertr. Go ahead, Mr. Zentzer. 


STATEMENT OF JOE ZENTZER, PASACSHAK BAY, KODIAK ISLAND, 
ALASKA 


Mr. ZentzEr. I have been in the stock business here 9 years. I live 
at Pasacshak Bay, 14 miles south. I have 250 head of cattle now 
which I have built up in that time from a smaller start. 

We have quite a few problems that I think could be helped, although 
we don’t know the answers to them or we can’t agree on them any- 
wa 

One thing, like myself, I have a lease there of 15,000 acres. The 
leases are arranged so that they join and the rough area is included in 
the leases, although some of them are not suitable, some of the area 
not suitable for use. I think there is 36,000 acres in my area esti- 
mated useful. 

Mrs. Prost. Who leases the land? 

Mr. Zentzer. The Bureau of Land Management. I can’t get title 
to any property. ‘The improvements and so forth is on the lease. 

The leases aren’t—we don’t feel we have substantial claim out there, 
you know. Even this year a representative of the Land Office had 
spoken about that they might want to move the cattle if certain condi- 
tions couldn’t be satisfactorily worked out. 

Mr. Bartierr. What conditions would those be? 

Mr. Zentzer. That is kind of a touchy subject in the area. It is 
a bear question here. We have great losses from the bear. I esti- 
mate in the 9 years I have been there—and it is a very conservative 
estimation—I think they have cost me between thirty and forty thou- 
sand dollars, $10,000 in cash for equipment and so forth to try to 
protect myself from them. I estimate at least a thousand dollars a 
year loss from actual kills, and the time and effort that I have had to 
put in to hunt them and work the cattle to try to keep them away, and 
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then the loss among the cattle themselves in having them and keeping 
them in areas where I can protect them when they should be in other 
areas that would be suitable for them for that time of the year. 

Mr. O’Brien. These conditions you mentioned, did they include 
your efforts to protect your stock from the bear efforts, which perhaps 
were not approved by the Land Management people? 

Mr. Zentzer. I don’t believe I understand. 

Mr. O’Brien. You said unless certain conditions were met they 
might require you to move. 

Mr. Zentzer. We have agitated to be allowed to kill bear in our 
area in an easier way than what weare. That has caused friction be- 
tween the Wildlife Service and different ones and the Bureau of Land 
Management, too. They have had meetings on that subject, and, as I 
understand it, the Wildlife Service has subjected to the Bureau of 
Land Management the issuing of leases in this area. And to settle 
the question, the way I took from what he said, that they would move 
the cattle out of the area. That is my interpretation. 

Mr. O’Brien. If you were willing to continue sacrificing some stock 
to the bear, you wouldn’t have too much difficulty ? 

Mr. ZenTzER. What we say wouldn’t have anything to do about it. 
That would be between the Wildlife Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management, that they would just move us off. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then you and the cattle and the bear are caught in 
the middle of the argument? 

Mr. ZentTzER. We couldn’t very well be caught in the middle. The 
bear would have the whole thing. 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. What are you permitted to do by the Wildlife Service 
with refer ence to protection of cattle, to what length are you permitted 
to go? 

- ZENTzER. When I first went out there we were warned we 
wouldn’t be allowed to use dogs to hunt the bear that killed our cattle. 
We did anyway, but of course we didn’t try to do it in a way that would 
create any trouble. 

I brought it up at one of the game meetings one time and asked if 
they would arrest me if they caught me hunting a bear with dogs that 
had killed my cattle. After looking through their lawbooks for some 
time, they decided they wouldn’t. And T asked them about other 
means, using airplanes. They thought that wouldn’t be allowed. 

Well, after I argued that with them, they guessed they wouldn’t ar- 
rest anybody for doing that. 

Just here last fall there was a young fellow had an application in 
for an area to raise stock on, and one of the Wildlife agents met him 
on the street and mentioned to him he heard he had an application in 
there to raise stock. He said, “You know, if you go out there, you 
won’t be allowed to use dogs or airplanes to protect your stock from 
the bear.” So that attitude is evidently still among the enforcement 
officers even though they claimed they wouldn’t arrest you, that you 
are not supposed to do it. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there some in the Bureau who would like to turn 
the whole area over to the bear ? 

Mr. Zentzer. As I understand it, there is. In fact, there was a 
representative from the Bureau of Land Management who came in 
here a couple of years ago and said that he was over to make a survey 
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of the stock business here, whether he should recommend that the area 
here that wasn’t in game-management area, the rest of it should not be 
turned over to the Wildlife Service. 

Mr. O’Brien. What do you think offers the greatest future for this 
area—the expansion of the livestock business or the sportsmen who 
come up here and hunt bear and perhaps spend a few dollars m the 
process ¢ 

Mr. Zentzer. It is very obvious what my opinion is as to the best of 
the two, but I don’t advocate eliminating either one as far as that is 
concerned. This is a pretty big island and there is lots of rugged 
area that there are a lot of bear on, which I don’t think could be 
cleared out if they tried. I can’t see why there should not be less 
bear than there are. 

In fact, to make another point, the Wildlife attitude here a couple 
of years ago, instead of leaving the season as it was, they shortened 
the season in this area. 

Mr. O’Brien. There is never a closed season on the cattle as far as 
the bear is concerned ? 

Mr. ZentzER. No. In the winter, when in hibernation, we don’t 
have so much trouble, but there have been cattle here killed every 
month in the year. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Zentzer, getting back again to this question of con- 
trol, I, of course, was primarily concerned with whether or not the 
Fish and Wildlife people, that is the game-preserve’ people, have set 
up specific rules for control of the bear. As I understand from you, 
they have no specific regulations for control of the bear so far as pro- 
tection of the livestock is concerned. Is that right? 

Mr. Zenrzer. It is just the opposite. Instead of trying to control 
the bear to protect us, they try to protect the bear so that the bear will 
kill all the stock they can. That is it. 

Mr. Sisk. ‘A further question then. Do you have a specific hunting 
season, or when would you be permitted to kill a bear legally, let’s say ? 

Mr. Zentzer. From September 15 until June 1. 

Mr. Sisk. If the bears come down and destroy some of your cattle, 
you are still not supposed to shoot those bears; is that right? 

Mr. Zentzer. Yes. They don’t deny you that fact all right. Yes; 
you can kill those bears if they have actually killed your cattle. 

Mr. Stsk. What I am trying: to arrive at—it seems to me there 
should be some provisions set up to give you the right to protect your 
cattle. Apparently, from what I understand from you, there is no 
provision for that, you have actually no right to protect your cattle. 

Mr. ZentzER. No, you have got me wrong there. We have the right 
to kill the bear that kill our cattle; yes. They haven’t denied that 
right, but they do deny us the right if a bear is coming in there, until 
he kills a cow—the point is until he kills a cow and you know the bear 
that done it, you are not supposed to kill the bear. 

Mr. Barrietr. How do you know? Does he have a name on him? 

Mr. O’Brren. You must have the murderer before you can have the 
execution. 

Mr. ZentTzER. That is the point they bring out. 

Mrs. Prost. You spoke in dollars a while ago of the kill of your 
cattle. How many in numbers does that represent? How many head 
of cattle? 
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Mr. Zentzer. It would be about 3 or 4 year. 

Mrs. Prost. What kind of bear do you have? 

Mr. Zentzer. Brown bear. 

Mr. O’Brien. The big ones? 

Mr. Zentzer. The large bear, the same as the big ones on the penin- 
sula, 

Mr. Urr. I would like to observe that the bear killing the steer 
is based on the old common law that every dog is entitled to one bite. 

Mr. O’Brien. These are the biggest dogs, Mr. Utt, I have ever seen. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Zentzer, did you say the open season this year was 
from September to June? 

Mr. Zentzer. June 1. 

Mrs. Prost. How many bear are you entitled to kill? 

Mr. Zentzer. One. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. How long is your lease for? 

Mr. ZentzerR. Twenty years. 

Mr. Barttetr. Is it renewable? 

Mr. Zentzer. Well, yes; but it is optional to the Bureau of Land 
Management terms. There are no facilities made to the terms rather 
than those they’might prescribe. 

Mr. Barttett. Is there no way for you to get title to the small area 
upon which your improvements are located ? 

Mr. Zenrzer. Not unless you could file on something on there for a 
business site, and then maybe you could get a small area brought up 
for public sale. I think my neighbor here might have a little bit of 
information on that. 

Mr. Bartietr. How about homesteading ? 

Mr. ZENTzER. No. 

Mr. Bartierr. When the bear kill the cattle do they eat them ? 

Mr. ZENTzER. Some they cover up and leave and some they will just 
kill and go on and kill others. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do they kill them with ease; the cattle can’t get 
away from them? 

Mr. Zentzer. Evidently they don’t have much trouble getting 
them. They get them pretty easy evidently, although I have seen 
some crippled ‘and where they had*gotten away from the bear, where 
the brush and stuff was torn up, and where they had gotten away 
after being attacked. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Beatty, do you have a contribution to make in 
connection with the ownership of land ? 


STATEMENT OF JOE BEATTY, KODIAK ISLAND, ALASKA 


Mr. Beatty. I might say when I came up here I had done various 

ranching in different. parts of the States, and I came up here to build 
a ranch and just exist, and it amounted to what I figured on cost 
around $30,000 to $70,000 to build up a ranch. I was a little reluctant 
to do that on leased land. I approached the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment on purchasing at least enough for a homesite. They informed 
me it was out of the question and-ceuldn’t be done. Well, I said I was 
going to put up a slaughterhouse and various things running into'a 
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large sum of money and I was reluctant to do it on leased land. They 
said in that case I could buy a small spot under a commercial basis. 

Mr. Bartierr. Under the Alaska public-sales law ? 

Mr. Beatry. That is right. And they limited me to 20 acres. But 
then I found when I paid for the land I can’t get a patent on it until I 
have put up a slaughterhouse with recommended specifications by the 
Territory, which the slaughterhouse alone would run $30,000. That 
is out of the question for a man starting out in the cow business. 

I have probably the best improved ranch on the island now, and so 
far I have spent $100,000 on it and still have a slaughterhouse to put 
up. There is no long-range financing in Alaska. You can’t get any 
Government money for 5 or 10 years. That is what we all need to start 
with and with low interest. You have to do it all yourself. And we 
certainly need some type of long-range money that the Government 
seems to have plenty of. 

Mrs. Prost. What interest rate do you have to pay on local loans? 

Mr. Beatry. Eight percent, and I have been in the cow business 
long enough I don’t believe 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you feel there is a real future to cattle raising in 
this section of Alaska ? 

Mr. Bearry. I think I have some pictures that speak pretty well of 
that. We run cattle here [indicating] without feeding the year 
around on some of this land, not all of it. These pictures were taken 
on the 20th of March. These cattle had run all winter on just open 
range with no feed. 

Mr. O’Brien. You say you have operated in the States in this field ? 

Mr. Bearry. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Where, for example? 

Mr. Bearry. Kansas and Colorado, Wyoming and Montana. 

Mr. Bartterr. How does this country compare with those regions 
in your opinion for cattle raising? 

Mr. Bearry. Far superior. 

Mr. O’Brien. You say these are far superior ? 

Mr. Beatty. That is right. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you have to fence your pastureland ? 

Mr. Beatry. We have. We put in 14 miles of fence this year. 

Mr. Barrierr. How about your market? 

Mr. Beartry. For Alaska that is kind of a tough subject right now. 
We are up against that. We can’t feed cattle here: can’t raise grain. 
Grain will not ripen, and we can’t afford to ship it in with the high 
freight rate, so we have to market off the grass, and even though the 
cattle grade much better here on grass than any place in the States, 
including Wyoming and Montana and the Dakotas, which is the best 
grass beef there is on the market, but the Government contracts are all 
for Good or Choice or better, and our grass beef will not grade Choice. 
Some of it will. The majority of it only grades Good. But we can’t 
sell the Government. We have approached them several times at 
Anchorage on the question to sell them. 

The local merchants can handle some, but I think the grading privi- 
lege has been abused a lot by them. They sell a lot of Choice meat 
and a lot of it will only grade Good. 

Mr. Barttetr. Do you manage to get rid of your yearly take then? 

Mr. Beatty. So far we haven’t had much. This year it will run 
about a hundred head and I don’t have it sold yet. 
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Mr. Bartierr. How many cattle do the bear take from you? 

Mr. Brarry. I lost four head overnight. 

Mr. Sisx. Mr. Beatty, these cattle in these pictures, what was the 
length of time they had been on grass alone? 

Mr. Bratry. They have never had anything but grass. 

Mr. Stsk. When were they taken? 

Mr. Berarry. The 20th of March. They had been through the 
winter on grass alone. 

Mr. Sisk. What are those? 2-year-olds? 

Mr. Brarry. The third cow from the right is 17 years old. I still 
have her. She is 18 now. 

Mr. Urr. I would like to ask, If you did put up your slaughter- 
house, what would you do for a United States inspector ? 

Mr. Bearry. We would have to import the Territorial veterinary 
to take care of that from Juneau. 

Mr. Urr. You would just have to slaughter once a month or certain 
seasons so you could import one; you couldn’t bring one in every 
morning. 

Mr. Brarry. They would have to come in on special trips. 

Mr. Urr. If you did have it United States inspected you could sell 
it to the armed services ? 

Mr. Brearry. That is very doubtful inasmuch as their contracts call 
for Choice or better and grass-fed beef will not grade Choice as a 
whole. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you cut hay at all? 

Mr. Bearry. Yes, we do. 

Mrs. Prost. What kind? 

Mr. Beratry. Native hay. 

Mrs. Prost, What is native hay ? 

Mr. Bearry. We call it mostly redtop and bunchgrass, but there is 
a scientific name for it. 

Mrs. Prost. No alfalfa? 

Mr. Brarry. No. 

Mrs. Prost. It winter kills? 

Mr. Beatry. We can’t raise alfalfa. This part of the island with 
grass on is all covered with volcanic ash from 1912 and no grain or 
cane grass will grow. I have experimented. 

Mrs. Prost. What price is cattle here this year? 

Mr. Beatrry. We haven’t sold them yet. 

Mrs. Prost. What is the markt price? 

Mr. Bearry. It would be about 37 to 40 cents. That is slaughtered. 
Not on the hoof. We can’t sell on the hoof. 

Mrs. Prost. You can’t sell on the hoof? 

Mr. Bearry. No. There are no slaughter facilities. We have to 
do that. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you believe that some of the things of which you 
complain, land titles and bear and so forth, if they were corrected and 
if transportation costs were reduced here to where you could bring 
in outside feed, that cattle raising could become one of the great 
industries of Alaska ? 

Mr. Bearry. Yes. Our biggest problem, as Mr. Zentzer pointed 
out, we need more ranches so we could have a slaughterhouse and feed 
facilities, and they have all been discouraged too much. ‘The Govern- 
ment is trying to raise bear and not cattle. 
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Mr. Barrierr. Did you say how long you had been here 
Mr. Bearry. Three years. 
Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Henley, we will be pleased to hear from you. 



























STATEMENT OF DAVID W. HENLEY, KALSIN BAY, KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Hen ey. These other gentlemen have pretty well covered the 
thing. Ihaveabrief Iw ould like to present to you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Davip W. HENLEY, KALSIN Bay, Koprak ISLAND, ALASKA 


The following statement is respectfully submitted to the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee for their consideration by David Henley, rancher 
of Kodiak Island, Alaska. 

Under existing regulations of the Bureau of Land Management, a rancher on 
Kodiak Island cannot secure a patent on the area in which he grazes cattle, 
nor any part of the grazing area. 

The above situation creates the following problems for the rancher, which in 
my opinion are worthy of further study and consideration. 

1. The rancher cannot maintain an economically stable position, where 
he must build on property he does not own, where he must inerease his 
herd on this same insecure property, dealing with a realtor who has the 
powers to change the ranchers situation by a new set of regulations, or a 
new interpretation of old regulations. 

2. It is not economically feasible under such conditions to obtain financial 
backing where the grazing land, the mainstay of this business, may be 
changed into some other type property by the Bureau of Land Management. 

3. It is my considered opinion that the existing grazing laws are out- 
moded and not specifically applicable to this area and should be reorganized 
in such a manner as to be acceptable to the persons who abide by the laws, 
while attempting to maintain a livable income. 

The cattle industry is essential to the Territory of Alaska, in that it is in 
operation and can and will go on to become a strong basic industry, providing it 
is afforded some future protection from economic hazards presented by the 
Bureau of Land Management and other governmental agencies. 


Mr. Bartterr. Do you have anything further ? 

Mr. Hentey. I might just add to what Mr. Zentzer said about the 
bear. Mr. Sisk was asking what specific things the Fish and Wildlife 
were doing about it. They really don’t do anything, but we are actu- 
ally br eaking their laws when we go out and kill a bear without actu- 
ally seeing it kill a cow. They really haven’t done anything about it, 
but we are br eaking the law when we do that. 

Mr. Bartverr. You believe the regulation or the law ought to be 
amended to give you legal protection ‘ ‘sf 

Mr. Hentey. That is right. Not only legal protection, they have 
predator men that could come in and give us a lot of help, too. 

Mr. Bartietr. I understand that the committee will have an oppor- 
tunity at Juneau to go further into this matter because Mr. Rhode, 
executive officer, I believ e, for the Alaska Game Commission is to ap- 
pear before us, and you may be sure that we will develop this at 
Juneau. 

Mrs. Prost. I would like to ask Mr. Beatty how much he had to pay 
for his 20 acres of land. 

Mr. Beatty. $100 an acre. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. O’Brien ? 
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Mr. O’Brien. No questions. 

Mr. Bartuett. Mr. Sisk ¢ 

Mr. Sisk. This is addressed to any one of you three gentlemen 
Have you fellows worked out some specific recommendations which 
you might make or submit with reference to the control of the beat 
situation? I don’t think we have time to go into it fully here, but 
I was just wondering if those of you who are interested have specific 
recommendations that you think will work with reference to control 
of the bear situation. 

Mr. Bearry. I don’t know what will work, but at one time we got 
the Territorial legislature to pass a memorial that there would be ar 
open season on the bear. The bear are thin enough so that when you 
go to hunt a bear you earn him, So no sportsman is interested in 
going out and hunting bear where we are trying to raise cattle and 
it wouldn't interfere with any of the guides operating. 

Mr. Sisk. As I understand you men, that rec commendation you had 
in mind to declare an open season would be in the restricted area 
where you are proposing to ranch. 

Mr. ZentzEr. Yes; this area here | indicating |. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor / 

Mr. Tayior. One question. Do you think you could break into the 
Anchorage market if you had your own slaughterhouse or when you 
get your own slaughterhouse ? 

Mr. Brearry. Yes. I was over last winter talking to Mr. Carr and 
2 other gentlemen, and they would be glad to have 25 head a week 
year- round if they could get them. 

Mr. Bartietr. Any thing further ? 

Mr. Gipzons. I would like to offer only this: that the livestock in- 
dustry in the future in the Territory of Alaska perhaps offers two 
different phases, the one phase being the venture capital that certainly 
we would be happy to-see arrive from the South, from Texas or wher- 
ever it might come and might operate on a basis as suggested by Mr. 
Logan a little while ago, where they would operate on a vast scale 
on a long-time investment. proposition. However, that proposition 
might well exist under the present Grazing Le ase Act. However, 
these men that are adjacent to the communities where they depend 
on the local market and the local facilities to make their ranching 

easier, such as roads, which is a primary factor in developing any 

“anching country, and the grazing lease I feel has never offered them 
protection enough to justify the investment that is necessary for 
them to make. 

In the first place, they have no security against the Homestead Act 
being reopened in the area, and then the lease automatically falls heir 
to the Homestead Act, and any improvements that they may have 
made could not be allowed to whoever cared to homestead it. Again, 
they are not protected particularly from trespassers or invasion from 
the various hunters, or they don’t have the full protection that they 
would have if they had a better title to their land. 

I would like to ‘offer a report, which does not necessarily reflect. the 
opinions of the ranchers perhaps, but it reflects the observation of 
the committee for the chamber of commerce. 
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Mr. Barttert, The report is brief, and without objection it will be 
incorporated in the record. 
(The document referred to follows:) 


Submitted herewith is a report on livestock raising and potential on Kodiak - 


Island and adjacent area. 

The facts and information contained in this report reflect the impressions of 
the Kodiak Chamber of Commerce, committee on livestock and public lands, 
and is not necessarily the opinions of the individual ranchers. 

KopraKkK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
JOHN A. Grppons, Chairman, 
Committee on Livestock and Public Lands. 

1, The area presently under grazing lease on Kodiak Island—approximately 
160,000 acres, is mostly on the Chiniak Peninsula and is within 50 miles of the 
city of Kodiak. The area comprises the land lying coastwise, and in a few 
cases leases have been applied for which reached more than 4 miles inland. 
Certain uplands have been used for summer range; however, the low-lying capes 
and the perimeters of the bays are utilized for fall and winter grazing to good 
advantage as the snow does not lie on for more than a few days at a time. 

Cattle are wintered with a minimum of supplementary feed, when ample 
beach area is available. 

The usual winter forage consists of beach rye, vetch, lupine, marsh grasses, 
and keip. 

It is customary among the ranchers to aid a hospital bunch with grain 
shipped in from the States, and hay—either cured native hay, or baled hay 
shipped from the States. 

During certain years it has been necessary to feed the entire herd for a period 
of 6 weeks to 3 months. However, this is the exception rather than the rule. 

Every lease in the above-described area can be reached by car road most 
months of the year. This fact alone has been one of the greatest assets and 
will assist in the future development of the area. 

2. The number of stock presently grazing in this area total approximately 
1,100 cattle and approximately 100 horses. 

The cattle are of excellent quality, being of Herford and Aberdeen Angus 
breeds. In some cases the breeds are kept straight, but a few ranchers have 
crossed the two breeds. In all cases, purebred bulls have been shipped from 
selected herds in the States. 

Range calving is accomplished with a minimum ¢alf loss. 

The prime period for butchering local beef off grass is from September 15 to 
October 15 when the grass has reached full maturity and has not yet been 
hit by frost. 

The meat is of excellent quality, richly marbled with fat, ribs well covered, 
and with a good depth of loin, 

Careasses of steers for the past 2 years have averaged a dress-out weight of 
575 to 600 pounds, which is a few pounds higher than the United States average 
for grass-fattened cattle. 

As most of the 8 ranchers on Kodiak are just getting started, the majority 
of the 1,100 are stocker cattle with a high percentage of she stuff. 

The number of beeves produced locally in 1954 was about 120 head, dressing 
out approximately 70,000 pounds, and brought 55 cents per pound dressed 
weight. 

This meat was consumed locally with the users relying on home deep freezers 
for preservation. 

The lack of a commercial cold storage plant can well work a hardship on 
Kodiak ranchers when their production reaches the point where the meat can 
no longer be handled in home freezers. 

The horses in the area are a good sturdy type, the mares being of Morgan 
and thoroughbred backgrounds. They. were bred to thoroughbred American 
saddlers and lately to a Tennessee walker stallion, producing a highly usable 
horse. A few mares of Belgian and Percheron breeds crossed with the lighter 
stallions have added size and action, producing a fine utility animal. 

The horses are largely self-sustaining and are used for work and pleasure. 

3. Based on an average area per head of 35 acres—which has been set up by 
the Office of Land Management, Range Supervision—this is adequate for year- 
round grazing without damage to the range. It would appear that the range 
is only about one-third stocked; however, as stocking is completed, it is likely 
that the ranchers’ methods may perforce undergo a change. Already experi- 
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ments are underway toward converting the lush grasses of the vast meadows 
into long grass and chopped ensilage. 

An adequate supply of high protein feed will allow the prime beef period to 
be extended so that more local meat can be utilized without flooding the market. 

4. Repeated investigations of the possibilities of stock raising on Kodiak 
leaves the committee with the opinion that many areas on the island may be 
better suited for stock than those presently occupied. 

In areas beyond the evergreen limits, and toward the south end of the island, 
in such locations as Moser Peninsula, Hepburn Peninsula, Aliulik Peninsula, as 
well as all of Alitak Peninsula, from the head of Olga Bay to Stockholm Point, 
to Tanner Head, present hundreds of thousands of acres of treeless grassland 
suitable for cattle or sheep, with ample beach for winter forage. 

These areas are, of course, not accessible by road which takes them out of 
the reach of potential ranchers of modest means, as the problems of supplying 
transportation by water and air is beyond the resources of those presently en- 
gaged in ranching in the Kodiak area. 

5. The Kodiak bear is the only natural enemy of the livestock on Kodiak 
Island. 

Opinions on this matter are very controversial and will not be dealt with in 
this report, other than to say that although the bears have destroyed more than 
80 mature cattle in the past 10 years on the ranches adjacent to Kodiak, the in- 
dustry has continued to grow and in a few years a bear kill will undoubtedly be 
a rare thing. 

6. Sheep raising on Kodiak Island has not been carried on extensively but, 
for the record, the progress of sheep raising in the Aleutians should be con 
sidered. 

At Chernofsky the Oregon Woolen Mills have a herd of sheep operated by the 

sishop family. The livestock number as follows: Sheep, 4,000; cattle, 150; 
horses, 50. Last year’s lamb crop numbered 1,200 as the herd consists of many 
aged whethers. 

These aged sheep clipped an average of 18 to 22 pounds of high-grade, long- 
staple wool with high lanolin content and no necking or broken staple. 

Total clip for this ranch in 1954 was 48,000 pounds which sold for 80 cents 
per pound. 

Another owner at Nickolsky, whose records are not available, has 5,200 sheep, 
300 cattle, and 125 horses. 

All facts seem to point to sheep as the stock best suited to all of this coun- 
try, with wool as the prime product. 


Mr. Bartrierr. Do you have a ranch yourself, Mr. Gibbons? 

Mr. Gispons. No, I don’t at present. 

Mrs. Prost. May I ask Mr. Beatty another question ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. On the 20 acres to which you do not yet have a patent, 
are you assessed taxes each year or are taxes charged only after patent 
is granted ? 

Mr. Bearry. I just purchased it last winter. 

_ Mrs. Prosr. Will you have to pay taxes on it? Have they assessed 
it! 

Mr. Bearry. I don’t think they do until there is a patent on it. 1 
am not too familiar with it. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, gentlemen, very, very much. You have 
given us much information. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartierr. The next witness is Mrs. Vokacek, who will discuss 
Indian affairs and restricted deeds. . 


STATEMENT OF ANNA MAE VOKACEK, KODIAK, ALASKA 
Mrs. Voxacek. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, my 


name is Anna Mae’ Vokacek, and I was born in the Territory of 
70969—56——18 
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Alaska at Valdez and have lived here all of my life outside of about 
91% years which I spent in the States attending school. I have lived 
continuously in the city of Kodiak since September 1946, although I 
first came to Kodiak with the district court in 1936 and once a year 
thereafter during the time I was with the court when we were hold- 
ing sessions here. ; 

The subject I would like to bring before the committee is the re- 
stricted deed property within the city of Kodiak, and I would first 
like to start it off Ly reading from the act of 1926. which provides: 

Indian or Eskimo lands set aside on survey of townsite. Where, upon the 
survey of a townsite pursuant to section 355 of this title, and the regulations of 
the Department of the Interior under said section, a tract claimed and occupied 
by an Indian or Eskimo of full or mixed blood, native of Alaska, has been or 
may be set apart to such Indian or Eskimo, the townsite trustee is authorized 
to issue to him a deed therefor which shall provide that the title conveyed is 
inalienable except upon arrival of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall subject such tract to taxation, to levy and sale 
in satisfaction of the debts, contracts, or liabilities of the patentee, or to any 
claims of adverse occupancy or law of prescription: Provided, further, That 
the approval by the Secretary of the Interior of the sale by an Indian or Eskimo 
of a tract deeded to him under this section and section 355 (c) of this title 
shall vest in the purchaser a complete and unrestricted title from the date of 
such approval. 

Now the city of Kodiak was incorporated in 1940, and since that 
time—I have a list which I will submit to the committee of total real 
property levy and restricted deeds levies from the years 1941 through 
1954. It is broken down. The total for those years of total real 
property levy was $611,668.42, of which the restricted deed levy was 
$24,197.13. 

As of April 1, 1955, there were 53 parcels of land within the city 
of Kodiak which were held by restricted deeds. The total valuation 
of those properties is $115,104, and the real property tax from that 
would pa be $3,202.08. 

Now the part about this restricted deed which I cannot agree with 
is that when the first sentence was taken—and I can’t give you the 
date of that because I haven’t been able to get it yet, but I would like 
to submit it later—the residents of this town did not know what de- 
gree of native blood they had, and to this date they cannot definitely 
tell you their degree of native blood. 

In my opinion the word “restricted” means they are incompetent 
to handle their own affairs, and yet these people or some of these 
people hold positions which are elective through labor unions, and in 
one instance a man holds 2 very responsible position. He pays no 
taxes to the city. He has raised a large family of children here. And 
he even has the gall to send to the States for his groceries. If he 
wanted to sell that property, he could apply through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, which would then take up with the Secretary of the 
Interior and could then obtain an unrestricted deed after having held 
it by restricted deed all these years, and sell it. To me it seems that 
these people are being represented without paying any taxes. We have 
the burden of supporting their children, sending them to school. I 
believe Mr. Penrod of the Bureau of Indian Affairs will agree with 
me that a great many of their schools which used to be under the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs have now been changed over to the Terri- 
torial schools. 
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There is no restriction where they can’t vote. The Congress of 
the United States saw fit to enact a special act giving these people and 
specifically residents of the Aleutians and other tribes of Alaska citi- 
zenship with no restrictions. 

Now I fail to see how you can restrict them so far as real property 
is concerned, say “You are not competent to handle your affairs, you 
can’t go ahead and sell this property,” and yet turn around and say, 
“You can vote, you can go into a bar, you can hold a public position.” 
There is nothing in our ordinances that would say a man of native 
blood cannot file for office nor hold office. 

There have been instances where these people have sold their prop- 
erty by quitclaim deed to a white person, and that white person has 
obtained unrestricted deed later, but it has taken them quite a bit of 
time to do so. But for the person of native blood, they have no 
difficulty. All they have to do is write down to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and say, “I now desire an unrestricted deed,” and in a very 
short while they have it back. That is the way it works. 

Further than that, when the question of restricted and unrestricted 
deeds came before the townsite trustee, the commissioner who was here 
at that time informed the people that they should obtain restricted 
deeds so that they wouldn’t have to pay taxes. Other people who 
didn’t want unrestricted deeds were told, “You have native blood in 
you. You can’t have unrestricted deeds.” However, some of those 
people have felt they wanted to bear the share of the burden of oper- 
ating the city and have applied and have received unrestricted deeds. 

Frankly, I could go on and on in this. I would like the privilege of 
submitting a brief, digging up further facts to present to the com- 
mittee, but it is something that I wanted to put before the committee 
so that they could give it some thought. 

I have an opinion here in the case of United States of America, 
plaintiff, v. City of Kodiak, a municipal corporation, defendant, an 
opinion rendered by Judge J. L. McCarrey, Jr., of the third division 
and dated June 22, 1955. 

The city of Kodiak, of course, had been taxing these properties and 
trying to put them up for tax sale, as any other piece of property, 
and we are prevented from doing so because the United States Govern- 
ment on behalf of the Indian and Eskimo natives brought this action 
to enjoin the city from collecting taxes. I have the opinion which 
I wish to turn over at this time to Mr. Radinsky, who will later submit 
it to the committee. 

Mr. Bartierr. Without objection, Mrs. Vokacek, your brief will 
be made a part of the record. 

Mrs. Voxacex. I have not finished it up yet, for the simple reason 
that Mr. Buell Nesbett, who is representing the city in this case, is in 
Anchorage, and I was not able to obtain it in time. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. The provisions of this law, I assume, were laudable 
at the beginning. 

Mrs. Voxacek. I would say probably at the time, yes. Right now 
I feel there are probably 2 or 3 people living within the city of Kodiak 
who still should hold, maybe not a restricted deed, but an unrestricted 
deed, and then have the Indian Bureau appointed as guardian. 

I know of one instance right now, Mr. O’Brien, where a piece of 
property which has been held by restricted deed reportedly has been 
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sold to a white person, and in my opinion and in the opinion of a 
great many people in town an unrestricted deed should not be given 
those people unless a guardian is appointed for them because they will 
take the money and throw it across the bars and it won’t do them any 
good. 

~ Mr. O’Brien. You say that some of these people have voluntarily 
surrendered the advantages which may go with this because they want 
to pull their share of the weight in the community ¢ 

Mrs. Voxacek. That is right. And, on the other hand, you have 
some people who will never surrender the advantages because, if you 
told them they were incompetent, they would resent it, yet they don’t 
want to pay taxes. You will always find that. 

Mr. O’Brien. What is the highest elective office in the Territory ? 

Mrs. Voxacexk. Our delegate, you mean. 

Mr. O’Brren. These people who are restricted, they could run for 
such an office ? 

Mrs. Voxacex. I know of no reason why they could not. They 
are full citizens. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. O’Brien, I would like to add to the record here 
that several members of the Eskimo and Indian race have been mem- 
bers of the legislature. 

Mrs. Voxacek. That is true. 

Mr. O’Brien. And simultaneously were covered by this restriction 
that you mentioned ? 

Mrs. Voxacex. I don’t know. 

Mr. O’Brien. They could be? 

Mrs. Voxacexk. They could be, but I wouldn’t know. For instance, 
the president of the Territorial legislature one session was an Indian. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then it would be theoretically possible for a person 
held incompetent to manage his own affairs to be elected to any office 
in the Territory within the reach of the vote of the people? 

Mrs. Voxacek. That is right, there is nothing to prevent him from 
holding an elective office. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mrs. Pfost, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Prosr. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to 
make an observation. 

I certainly want to compliment you, Mrs. Vokacek, upon such a fine 
and concise statement. 

Mrs. Voxacek. Thank you. 

Mr. Barriéerr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I simply want to ask whether that nonrestrictive deed 
might be based on the original treaty of cession of 1867. 

Mrs. Voxacexk. That is covered in this opinion, and that is where 
we don’t agree with them. We hold it was not covered. 

Mr. Urr. And that is now in the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals? 

Mrs. Voxacek. No, sir, because we have been waiting for word 
from the attorney as to whether we should go on with appeal, and Mr. 
Johnson, our mayor, informed me the other day we have a letter. I 
have not seen it yet. Friday he informed me he had a letter from the 
attorney. I want to go up on appeal even to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Urr. He recommended that you not appeal ? 
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Mrs. Voxacek. I would have to ask Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. He is not recommending we not appeal. He is 
setting up two courses for appeal we might take. I haven’t dis- 
cussed it with Mrs. Vokacek. 

Mrs. Voxacex. I personally wouldn’t take it to the Ninth Cir- 
cuit Court, I would take it to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Urrt. If it is upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States 
as based on that treaty there isn’t very much that can be done. 

Mrs. Voxacex. That is very true, but it does affect us. 

Mr. Urr. Certainly it affects you. 

Mrs. VoxacEK. We are trying to grow. 

Mr. Urr. When these natives go to the local school does the native 
service allow a per capita payment to the city for education of the 
natives? 

Mrs. Voxacek. No, sir. 

Mr. Taytor. The statement which we have just heard reminds Mr. 
Veley and me of the several weeks hearings that we completed just 
before we came to Alaska when we were with the Indian Affairs Sub- 
committee. During that 3-week period we heard many, many per- 
sons discuss the question of competence and incompetence among the 
Indians. 

Perhaps there are as many—not as many, but there were a large 
number of Indians who were asking to be declared competent, and 
they were objecting to the rules that had been laid down which pre- 
vented them from applying for a certificate of competency. On the 
other hand, there were a great number of persons who said that the 
Indians, who were rather wealthy in certain cases, should apply for 
these certificates. However, they were not doing so because of the 
same tax problem that you mention here. A very interesting case 
is found in one of our States we visited, in which the area director 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs is a half Indian and half non-Indian, 
but he is not a competent Indian in the legal sense of the word. He 
has, however, a great nu.uber of non-Indians working for him who 
are legally competent. He rather jokingly said it would be impossible 
for him to apply for and receive a certificate of competency unless 
the man working for him would sign that application. It was rather 
awkward. He said, “I am your boss and you have to declare me 
competent. And if I applied for my certificate and you said I was 
competent, it certainly would be rough on you in trying to get a 
recommendation from me at a later date.” 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Vokacek, does the city of Kodiak provide all 
municipal services for those who live on land held under restricted 
deeds? 

Mrs. VokaceK. You mean sewer and water ? 

Mr. Bartietr. And police protection. 

Mrs. Voxacexk. Certainly, fire protection and everything. 

Mr. Bartretr. Is there an ANS school here now? 

Mrs. Voxacexk. No, sir. 

Mr. Bartietr. What degree of native blood, if you know, is re- 
quired before a restrictive deed can be issued ? 
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Mrs. Voxacek. There is no absolute degree, although they sa 
they try not to issue to anyone holding less than sumatnteodsic A 
great many of these people are of Russian descent and actually it 
would be very hard to determine the degree of native blood. 

Mr. Bartuerr. The holder of a restricted deed cannot sell that land 
without first obtaining permission from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs ? 

Mrs. Voxacek. That is what the law says, Mr. Chairman, but it 
has been done. It has been done in the past according to the records 
of the commissioner’s office for this precinct. And the person who 
has bought it under a quitclaim deed has applied themselves to the 
Secretary of the Interior and after, as I say, considerable time has 
been successful in obtaining an unrestricted deed to the property. 
The sale has been approved. 

Mr. Bartuetr. The approval was secondary then ? 

Mrs. Voxacek. Yes. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Urr. A quitclaim deed could not convey much. I could give 
you a quitclaim deed to the Elks Club, but you probably couldn’t get 
it cleared finally. 

Mrs. Voxacexk. That is true, but quitclaim deeds have been given 
and people have been successful in getting it cleared. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Without objection, the material mentioned by Mrs. 
Vokacek will be made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to follows: ) 


IN THE DISTRICT COURT FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 
THIRD DIVISION 


OPINION 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF, Vv. CITY OF KopIaK, A MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATION, DEFENDANT 


Civil No. A-45211. Filed June 22, 1955 


James M. Fitzgerald, assistant United States attorney, Anchorage, for plaintiff. 

Buell A. Nesbett, of McCutcheon & Nesbett, Anchorage, for defendant. 

This is an action brought by the United States Government on behalf of certain 
Indian and Eskimo natives, residents of the city of Kodiak, in equity, seeking to 
enjoin the city of Kodiak from foreclosing certain alleged tax liens on the 
real property of said Indian and Eskimo natives lying within the corporate limits 
of the city of Kodiak. 

The title to the real property here in question was acquired by the natives by 
way of restrictive deed from the townsite trustee. There are also other persons 
who own real property in the city of Kodiak, by virtue of like restrictive deeds, 
who are not parties to this action. 

The plaintiff alleges that the city’s action is without legal authority and con- 
trary to an act of Congress, and seeks to have said parcels of land stricken from 
the tax rolls and the petition for the sale of all such property denied, and requests 
that the defendant, its agents, employees, and officers be permanently restrained 
from adding such parcels of property to any future tax rolls of the defendant. 
The plaintiff alleges that it has no other adequate remedy at law and that unless 
the defendant is enjoined from taking further action in effectuating the sale 
of the various parcels of property that the government will suffer irreparable 
damage, since the action of the city will constitute a cloud upon the title of the 
property held by such natives, and will involve the United States Government 
in a multiplicity of suits in order to clear the title to said properties in accordance 
with the statutory obligations of the Government to its wards. 
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The restrictive deeds were issued under the authority of title 48 U. 8S. C. A. see. 
355 (a) which provides as follows: ; , 

“355 (a). Indian or Eskimo lands set aside on survey of townsite. Where, 
upon the survey of a townsite pursuant to section 355 of this title, and the regu- 
lations of the Department of the Interior under said section, a tract claimed and 
occupied by an Indian or Eskimo of full or mixed blood, native of Alaska, has 
been or may be set apart to such Indian or Eskimo, the townsite trustee is author- 
ized to issue to him a deed therefor which shall provide that the title conveyed 
is inalienable except upon approval of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall subject such tract to taxation, to levy and 
sale in satisfaction of the debts, contracts, or liabilities of the patentee, or to any 
Claims of adverse occupancy or law of prescription: Provided further, That the 
approval by the Secretary of the Interior of the sale by an Indian or Eskimo of a 
tract deeded to him under this section and section 355c of this title shall vest 
in the purchaser a complete and unrestricted title from the date of such 
approval.” 

Succinctly stated, the defendant bases its defense on the following grounds: 
(1) That the statute is an unconstitutional violation of the property rights of 
the natives; (2) That the statute wrongfully deprives the city of the power to 
tax; (3) That the statute provides an unconstitutional delegation of authority 
to the townsite trustee; (4) That the United States never had any vested interest 
in certain parcels of land privately owned by the native at the time of the treaty. 

Granting that the parcels of land in question were public lands, with fee 
simple title vested in the United States of America at the time Alaska was 
ceded to the United States of America, it is indisputable that the United States 
of America could deal with the lands in any manner it saw fit through acts of 
Congress (Utah Power & Light Co. v. United States, 248 U. S. 389, 404). The 
Congress, desiring to protect and benefit the Indians and Eskimos in the newly 
acquired territory, passed the act of May 25, 1926 (sec. 355 (a), Title 48 U. S. ©. A. 
supra). In that act it specifically provided, in order to guarantee that the 
lands would remain in the possession and beneficial use of the Indian or Eskimo, 
that they would be nontransferable without the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, and also specifically provided that they could not be taxed or 
taken through taxation procedures, and could not be taken for debts or through 
execution procedures until after the title had passed to someone else upon 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

So far as I am able to ascertain, this is a case of first impression, although 
there are a number of other cases which have been tried and determined in the 
Territory of Alaska which are relatively germane and allied to the problems 
presented. 

A provision somewhat similar to 48 U. 8S. C. A. 355 (a) is found in 25 U. S.C. A. 
412 (a). This provision was upheld against attack by the taxing authority 
of the State of Oklahoma (Board of County Commissioners v. Seber (1948) 818 
U. S. 705). The decision there was based on the relation of guardian and 
ward which existed between the Federal Government and the Indians, and 
the powers which the Government has with respect to its Indian wards. 

The defendant here contends that under Article III of the Treaty of Cession 
between Russia and the United States of America, dated March 30, 1867, the 
civilized tribes of Alaska, among whom the defendant includes the native people 
of Kodiak, were classed with the white inhabitants of the Territory and that 
they cannot now be made wards of the Government. Article III of the Treaty 
of Cession contains the following: 

“The inhabitants of the ceded territory, according to their choice, reserving 
their natural allegiance, may return to Russia within three years, but if they 
should prefer to remain in the ceded territory, they, with the exception of the 
uncivilized native tribes, shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, 
advantages and immunities of citizens of the United States, and shall be main- 
tained and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property and 
religion. The uncivilized tribes will be subject to such laws and regulations 
as the United States, may from time to time, adopt in regard to the aboriginal 
tribes of that country.” 


It has been held that this article, coupled with other acts of Congress, 


granted citizenship to the civilized tribes of Alaska (In re Minook (1904) 2 
Alaska 200). However, the granting of citizenship to Indians has been held 
not inconsistent with the guardian-ward relationship (Board of County Com- 
missioners v. Seber, supra). It has been determined that the uncivilized tribes 


are wards (U.S. v. Berrigan (1905) 2 Alaska 442). 
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In distinguishing between the status of the civilized and uncivilized tribes, 
the defendant has pointed to the fact that the civilized tribes were considered 
Russian citizens, whereas the uncivilized tribes were not. Be that as it may, 
there is a distinct parallel between the thinking of the Russian Government 
of that time and our Supreme Court on the subject of the coexistence of 
citizenship and the guardian-ward status. The following, from the Imperial 
Russian Ukase of 1844, is taken from pages 214-216 of In re Minook in the 
absence of a copy of the instrument itself: 


“ARTICLE NO. 3 
“Of the Creoles 


“Sec. 236. Children born of European or Siberian father and a native Ameri- 
can mother, or of a native American father and a European or Siberian mother, 
shall be regarded as Creoles, equally with the children of these latter, of whom 
a special record is preserved. 

“Sec. 239. The colonial authorities shall exercise special guardianship over 
the Creoles and their property. 

“ARTICLE NO. 4 


“Of the Settled Tribes 


“Sec. 249. These people are recognized by the government—equally with all 
the others—as Russian subjects. So long as they remain in the colonies they 
shall constitute a distinct rank of people, and shall not be entitled, by meri- 
torious service, or for any other cause, to pass into another condition. 

“Sec. 272. The Russian clergy in making converts among the natives shall 
use conciliatory and persuasive measures, in no case resorting to coercion. 

“Sec. 273. The colonial authorities shall see that the natives are not embar- 
rassed under pretext of conversion to the Christian faith. 

“Sec. 274. Natives professing the Christian faith who, through ignorance, 
may transgress the ecclesiastical regulations, shall not be subject to fines and 
punishment—instruction and persuasion are the only remedies in such cases. 

“Sec. 276. Controversies in regard to property shall be adjusted, in the case 
of the tribes subject to Russia, by the local chiefs and superintendents.” 

The instrument from which the foregoing is taken was, in part, a grant of 
certain governmental functions to the Russian American Company. As can 
be seen, though the Russian Government may have granted citizenship to both 
Creole and native, the Creole was expressly considered a ward, and the native 
impliedly so. 

Defendant’s argument that Indians, once removed from the status of wards, 
cannot again be made wards, is not applicable here for the reason that there 
is no showing that the natives of Alaska, of either civilized or uncivilized tribes, 
have ever been treated as other than wards. To the contrary, both the legis- 
lative and executive branches of government have been treating the natives of 
Alaska as a special class, without regard to their ancestry at the time of the 
Treaty of Cession. While it is true that little was done until after the turn of 
the century which would clarify the status of the native people, it is equally true 
that Congress took little legislative notice of the existence of the Territory 
until the passage of the Organic Act in 1912 (37 Stat. 512). In some of the 
legislation which was passed during the forty-five years between the Treaty 
of Cession and the Organie Act, the native people were treated as a special 
class, regardless of civilized or uncivilized status (e. g., 16 Stat. 180 (July 1, 
1870) ; 28 Stat. 52 (April 6, 1894); 33 Stat. 616 (January 27, 1905)). There- 
fore, it is my opinion that the native peoples of the Territory, regardless of the 
former status of their ancestors, whether civilized or uncivilized, have, as a class, 
been in the past, and are now being treated as wards of the United States 
Government. 

From this, it follows that the decision of the Supreme Court in Board of 
County Commissioners v. Seber, supra, though perhaps not controlling, is strongly 
persuasive. 

Based upon the presumption of the constitutionality of the statute and the 
failure of the defendant to overcome that presumption, coupled with the holding 
in the Board of County Commissioners v. Seber, I am of the opinion and find that 
the statute is constitutional and a valid exercise of congressional legislative 
power. 
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As to the attack upon the tax-exempt status of the lands, another basis for 
the foregoing decision exists. 

The basis of guardian and ward status was necessary to the decision in the 
case of Board of County Commissioners v. Seber, supra, due to the concept of 
separate sovereignty which lies at the root of all relations between the states 
and the federal government. In the Territory of Alaska there is only one sov- 
ereign—the Federal Government. 

“The government of the territories of the United States belongs, primarily, to 
Congress; and secondarily, to such agencies as Congress may establish for that 
purpose. During the term of their pupilage as territories, they are mere depend- 
encies of the United States. Their people do not constitute a sovereign power. 
All political power exercised therein is derived from the General Government” 
(Snow v. U. 8. (1873), 85 U. S. 317, 319-320). 

“It possesses only such powers as are granted by the Congress of the United 
States. Its revenues, its property, and its very existence depend upon the will of 
Congress. It can be enlarged or annihilated at the will of Congress” ( Wicker- 
sham v. Smith, (1927) 7 Alaska 522, 536). 

Thus, it can be seen that the government of the Territory of Alaska is but an 
arm of Congress, to be controlled by Congress. 

The city of Kodiak is a municipal corporation existing under and by virtue of 
the laws of the Territory of Alaska. 

“Municipal corporations have no inherent power of taxation. On the contrary, 
they possess, with respect thereto, only such power as has been granted to them 
by the constitution or the statutes” (16 McQuillin on Municipal Corporations, p. 
15-16). 

Thus, the Alaskan municipal corporation is controlled by Congress. 

“The only powers to be exercised by the municipal corporations in the Territory 
of Alaska must be provided by Congress, and only such powers as are so ex- 
pressly delegated or necessary to carry into effect those expressly granted may 
be exercised” (Town of Fairbanks vy. Independent Meat Market (1910), 4 Alaska 
147). 

A necessary corollary to the power to grant governmental functions to a sub- 
sidiary government is the power to limit such a grant. Municipal corporations 
in the Territory of Alaska have the power to tax by virtue of 48 U. 8S. C. A. 44. 
The exemption provision found in 48 U. 8. C. A. 355 (a) constitutes a limitation 
upon the power to tax previously granted to municipal corporations and, as such, 
is a valid exercise of the power of Congress over Alaskan municipal corporations. 

Defendant further contends that as to some of the property, the government 
had no title to convey. This raises the question of the jurisdiction of the townsite 
trustee over the land in question. Article I! of the Treaty of Cession provides 
in part: 

“In the cession of territory and dominion made by the preceding article, are 
included the right of property in all public lots and squares, vacant lands, and 
all public buildings, fortifications, barracks, and other edifices which are not 
private individual property.” 

From this it is apparent that property which could be classed as “private in- 
dividual property” did not pass as public lands. Thus, such land as was “private 
individual property” at the time of the Treaty of Cession and has continued to 
be such would not be within the jurisdiction of the townsite trustee (King v. 
McAndrews, 111 Fed. 860, 863-864 (C. C. A. 8th, 1901) ). 

During the course of the trial, the defendant called one William or Willie A. 
Anderson, Sr., now owner of lot 8 in block 18 of the Kodiak Townsite, who 
testified that the only type of deed that he could obtain from the townsite 
trustee was a restrictive form of deed, although he had requested an unre- 
stricted deed. He further testified that his father had obtained a quit claim 
deed (defendant’s exihibit E) to this property from one Leonidas Volkoff on 
the 25th day of April 1889 known as lot 59, which is identifiable upon a plat 
which was admitted in evidence as defendant’s exhibit I, which is a copy of a 
print traced by an engineer on the Sth day of November 1946 of the Naval Air 
Station at Kodiak, Alaska, of the military reservation of Fort Kodiak, Alaska 
Territory, as of February 1869. Mr. Anderson testified that this same parcel 
of land was conveyed by one P. Slaksoutoff, late governor of the Russian colo- 
nies in America, to Leonidas Volkoff on the 24th day of April 1868 (see defend- 
ant’s exhibit E) ; that he was born upon this property and inherited the same 
from his mother, Mary Anderson, as evidenced by a will dated the 3rd day of 
February 1921 (defendant’s exhibit G) which bequeathed all of her property, 
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both real and personal, as well as mixed, to her son, Willie A. Anderson, although 
the evidence will reveal that such will had never been probated. 

One William J. Robertson was also called as a witness, who testified that he 
owned lot 16, block 10, that is identifiable by plaintiff’s exhibit No. 2, which is 
a plat of Kodiak Townsite, U. S. Survey No. 2537 (b) as surveyed by F. W. 
Williamson, Cadastral Engineer, G. L. O., from July 24 to November 12, 1940, and 
that title to this property was likewise held by him through restrictive deed, 
while, at the same time, he had purchased this lot from one Ben Craft. There 
was no evidence of Craft’s prior title nor of the deed which Mr. Robertson had 
to this parcel from Mr. Craft admitted in evidence. 

Both Mr. Anderson and Mr. Robertson are of part native Aleut descent. How- 
ever, I place no significance upon the degree of native blood any of the property 
holders may or may not have, for the reason that Mr. Charles H. Jones, Area 
Realty Officer for the Alaska Native Service, called as the first government wit- 
ness, testified that it had been the practice of his office and the Bureau of Land 
Management and their officers, including the township trustee, not to convey 
property to anyone having less than 4g native blood, although it was his opinion, 
and that of his office, that Congress had not limited the Department of the 
Interior, or the township trustee, to any particular degree of native blood nec- 
essary before they could convey land to natives under the provisions of a restric- 
tive deed since no blood-degree limitation is a condition of the statute (48 U. S. 
C. A. 355 (a), supra). 

I find that lot 8 in block 18 of the Kodiak Townsite now owned by Mr. William 
or Willie A. Anderson, Sr., is not private individual property owned by him or 
his progenitors, for the reason that the treaty concerning the cession of the 
Russian possessions in North America, which was signed on the 30th day of 
March 1867 by the respective parties, and which was thereafter ratified by the 
United States on May 28, 1867, and the ratifications exchanged on June 7, 1867, 
and the proclamation thereof made by the United States on the same date under 
Article I, which provided as follows: 

“Territory ceded. His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias agrees to 
cede to the United States, by this convention, immediately upon the exchange 
of the ratifications thereof, all the territory and dominion now possessed by 
his said Majesty on the continent of America and in the adjacent islands * * *,” 


and Articles 2, which provides as follows: 

“Public property ceded. In the cession of territory and dominion made by 
the preceding article, are included the right of property in all public lots and 
squares, vacant lands, and all public buildings, fortifications, barracks, and 
other edifices which are not private individual property. It is, however, under- 
stood and agreed, that the churches which have been built in the ceded ter- 
ritory by the Russian Government, shall remain the property of such members 
of the Greek Oriental Church resident in the territory, as may choose to worship 
there. Any government archives, papers and documents relative to the ter- 
ritory and dominion aforesaid, which may now be existing there, will be left in 
the possession of the agent of the United States.” 


and Article 4, which is as follows: 

“Formal delivery. His Majesty, the Emperor of all the Russias shall ap- 
point, with convenient despatch, an agent or agents for the purpose of formally 
delivering to a similar agent or agents appointed on behalf of the United States, 
the territory, dominion, property, dependencies and appurtenances which are 
‘ceded as above, and for doing any other act which may be necessary in regard 
thereto. But the cession, with the right of immediate possession, is nevertheless 
to be deemed complete and absolute on the exchange of ratifications, without 
waiting for such formal delivery.” 


and Article 6, which is as follows: 

‘Payment: Effect of cession. In consideration of the cession aforesaid, the 
United States agree to pay at the Treasury in Washington, within ten months 
after the exchange of the ratifications of this convention, to the diplomatic 
representative or other agent of His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, 
duly authorized to receive the same, seven million two hundred thousand dollars 
in gold. The cession of territory and dominion herein made is hereby declared 
to be free and unincumbered by any reservations, privileges, franchises, grants, 
or possessions, by any associated companies, whether corporate or incorporate, 
Russian or any other, or by any parties, except merely private individual prop- 
erty holders; and the cession hereby made, conveys all the rights, franchises, 
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and privileges now belonging to Russia in the said territory or dominion and 
appurtenances thereto. 

“Ratification. When this convention shall have been duly ratified by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, on the one part, and on the other by His Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Russias, the ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington within three 
months from the date hereof, or sooner, if possible.” (Treaty concerning the 
cession of the Russian possessions in North America, vol. I, pages 35-38, 1949 
Alaska Compiled Laws Annotated.) 
precluded P. Slaksoutoff, the late governor of the Russian colonies in America, 
from conveying title to any property at Saint Paul’s Harbor, Kodiak Island, on 
the 25th day of April 1868 for the reason that, as between the parties, a treaty 
takes effect, in the absence of any provision to the contrary, from the time it is 
signed, with its subsequent ratification relating back to that date; but in its 
application to private rights, a treaty is effective only from the exchange of rati- 
fications (87 C. J. S. 1940, p. 941). 

I further find that the city of Kodiak has failed to prove that William J. 

Robertson obtained private individual property rights to lot 16 in block 10 
of the Kodiak Townsite through the purchase of said property from Ben Craft 
in 19388. 
' Jn conelusion, I find that the defendant is without power to tax the parcels of 
land here in question, and that the plaintiff is entitled to the equitable relief 
prayed for in its complaint. I, therefore, Order that the parcels of land con- 
veyed by restrictive deeds to certain residents in the city of Kodiak by the 
township trustee, and which are on the city of Kodiak’s petition for sale pend- 
ing before this court for their failure to pay taxes assessed by the city of 
Kodiak thereon, be stricken from said petition of sale, and, further, Order that 
the defendant, City of Kodiak, its agents, employees and officers be permanently 
enjoined and restrained from placing such parcels of land as are held by such 
resrictive deeds upon any future tax rolls. 

I further find that each party shall bear its own respective court costs and 
attorneys’ fees. 

Findings of fact, conclusions of law and a decree shall be prepared by the 
Government, in accordance herewith. 

Dated at Anchorage, Alaska, this 22d day of June, 1955. 

J. L. McCarrey, Jr., 
United States District Judge. 


(Subsequently, Mr. Olsen, area director, Alaska Native Service, 
submitted the following letter at the request of Delegate Bartlett :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
ALASKA NATIVE SERVICE, 
Juneau, Alaska, October 12, 1955. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
Delegate of Alaska, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BARTLETT: Reference is made to a request by the subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives on Territorial and Insular Affairs for a report on 
the Kodiak case involving an attempt by the city of Kodiak, Alaska, to tax re- 
stricted Indian lands. 

The above case was originally started when the city placed on their tax rolls the 
restricted native-owned lots for which deeds were issued pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 629; 48 U. S. C. A. 355a-355d), by 
the Alaska Townsite Trustee. This Act authorizes the townsite trustee to issue 
deeds to the natives placing their property in a nontaxable status, but the city 
ignored this law and preceeded to attempt to tax such property. After the native 
Aleut owners became delinquent in the payment of their taxes, for several years, 
the city attempted to have a tax sale and dispose of such restricted property, in 
an effort to force the payment of delinquent taxes. At that time, the district 
ignored this law and proceeded to attempt to tax such property. After the native 
city from selling the restricted property. This case remained in this status for 
several years until last April when the United States brought an action in Federal 
court at Kodiak against the city (civil case No. A-5211). 

When this case was brought to court, the city attempted to prove that the 
Imperial Russian Government had passed title to individuals covering the prop- 
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erty in the original townsite of Kodiak before the ratification of the treaty of 1867 
between the United States and Russia when our Federal Government acquired 
the Territory but the city was unable to furnish such proof. Even if the city 
had proved their point in the case, it would have been practically an impossi- 
bility to determine the metes and bounds description of the tracts involved be- 
cause there was no map presented to the court which could prove where any of 
the lots were located which were conveyed to the individuals by the Russian 
Government before the treaty of 1867. In other words, the city was attempting 
to prove that the original townsite of Kodiak was not public-domain land and as 
such, the United States had no jurisdiction over the area. However, the original 
townsite of Kodiak was surveyed as a townsite in 1940 and United States Survey 
2537B covering it was approved by the General Land Office on September 11, 
1941. A few years after that date a patent was issued by the United States to 
the townsite trustee and the first restricted deeds were issued to the native 
claimants in 1945 although some additional restricted deeds have been issued 
since that time. As heretofore stated, these restricted deeds were issued by the 
trustee pursuant to the provisions of the act of May 25, 1926. In addition to such 
lands being nontaxable, they also cannot be sold or mortgaged except with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior or his duly authorized representative. 

The above-mentioned case against the city of Kodiak was held before Judge 
J.L. MceCarrey, Jr., in Kodiak on April 6, 1955, and he went into it very thoroughly 
in addition to all of the testimony which was presented both by the United States 
and the city. The judge was very much interested to determine whether native 
Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos in Alaska were wards of the Federal Government. 

Under date of June 22, 1955, Judge McCarrey rendered his decision in the above 
case in which he ruled that the city was without the power to tax the restricted 
lands owned by the native people. 

The judge also ruled that the natives were wards of the Federal Government 
similar to the Indian people in the continental United States. The act of May 
25, 1926, authorizes the townsite trustee to issue restricted deeds to Indians 
and Eskimos (including Aleuts) of full or mixed blood, so the question of 
whether or not they are wards of the Federal Government in this case was 
immaterial, in the issuance of such deeds, although the city of Kodiak attempted 
to prove that they were granted citizenship before the acquisition of the Terri- 
tory from Russia. It was brought out at the hearing that the Indians in the 
United States and Alaska were granted citizenship by Congress in 1924. This 
act also includes Eskimos and Aleuts. 

For your additional information, you will find enclosed a copy of Judge 
McCarrey’s decision in the above case. 

Reference is made to the act of Congress of (48 U. 8. C. A. 35d) authorizing 
the townsite trustee to issue unrestricted deeds to competent Indians and Eskimos 
(including Aleuts) of full or mixed blood who are claiming and occupying tracts 
of land in townsites. This act contains the necessary authority to issue unre- 
stricted deeds to the natives whether they have already been issued restricted 
deeds or if no deed of any kind has as yet been issued to them by the townsite 
trustee. It is the present policy of the Indian Bureau to encourage competent 
natives to apply for unrestricted deeds, but it is still up to each individual to 
decide for himself whether he or she desires to apply for an unrestricted deed. 

Due to the fact that the city of Kodiak has had the above-mentioned case before 
the courts for such a long time, the question of taxation has scared the natives 
in that city and for that reason they are rather reluctant to change the titles of 
their property to an unrestricted status. Most of the native people in Kodiak 
= part blood Aleut and are, for the most part, competent to handle their own 
affairs. 

At the present time there are 38 lots in a restricted status in the original town- 
site of Kodiak. 

This office will continue to encourage the competent natives in Kodiak to 
apply for unrestricted deeds. You might be interested to know that during the 
past year the status of 2 lots changed from a restricted to an unrestricted status 
and at the present time, 2 applications are pending in the office of the townsite 
trustee for the issuance of unrestricted deeds which will remove the present 
restricted status from 2 additional lots. 

From the foregoing, you will see that this office has, to the best of its ability, 
attempted to protect the interests of the native people and at the same time 
encourage the competent natives to obtain unrestricted deeds so that they may 
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pay taxes to the city of Kodiak the same as any other property owner. It is 
hoped that we have furnished you all of the information that you desired in this 
case. 
Sincerely yours, 
WiLtIAM H. OLSEN, Area Director. 


Mr. Barruerr. The next witness is Mayor Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEON H. JOHNSON, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF 
KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Jounson. My name is Leon H. Johnson. I represent the cham- 
ber of commerce today. I have been a resident of the city of Kodiak 
for 13 years, 3 of which were spent in the military. 

I want to talk to you rather briefly today about our road net here. 

First of all, to brief you a little I might tell you that the roads 
outside of our military reservation and outside of our city limits are 
under the control for maintenance and building and reconstruction 
of the Alaska Road Commission, which is a part of the Department of 
the Interior. At the present time they are maintaining 80 miles of 
road with a staff of 3 men. I was given to understand by their local 
manager that their budget for last year was $73,000. Thirty percent 
of this figure or roughly $ $22,000 was spent for ‘ealazl ies of these 3 men 
and maintenance of the roads loc: ally. 

The Alaska Road Commission is maintaining a standard of roads 
that is way below the standard even in the Territory, inasmuch as 
these roads were constructed by the military during the war, the Sec- 
ond World War, not the Korean war, for purposes of moving heavy 
gun equipment and other military equipment to some of our outlyi ing 
areas. It became natural then these roads would be taken over and 
maintained by the road commission. Because of this and because of 
the defense preparation these roads were of low standard. I wish to 
bring that out. 

We in our communities through the Alaska Road Commission 
have a sizable amount of equipment for roadbuilding, but we seem to 
be ever plagued by a woeful lack of enough men and enough money 
to do the job that actually is necessary if we are to prosper as a 
community. 

Most of the roads that they are now maintaining are between 12 
and 18 years old. They run adjacent to our area out into the area 
of the grazing country you have heard about this morning. I think 
something yas mentioned about if grazing was to prosper, it would 
depend a large amount on how good 3 a road | system we have. 

The Territorial highway department, which is another agency that 
enters into the picture, is, of course, as most of you know, w oefully 
lacking in funds, and through the increase in the gas tax at the last 
session of the legislature we hope to get some relief. However, in 
talking to the individuals from this Department, we find the demand 
for better roads in Alaska is such that we can expect very little relief 
in the way of our road system from that agency in the near future. 

During 1953, the road commission being aware of our road system 
was not on a par with other places, took a traffic count of four main 
highways in our road system. One road was 1,050 cars per day. 

The base road which you good people came over last evening had 
a check of a thousand cars per day. Mill Bay Road, which is another 
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road which leads off to the north of our community, had a count of 
750 cars a day, and the Kalsin Bay-Chiniok road which serves the 
grazing area we heard about has about 90 cars per day. 

We have been given to understand that our community has the 
third highest registration of vehicles in the Territory. We haven't 
been able to confirm this, however, but we do know we have about 
2,500 registered vehicles in our community, and we think our road 
system is not up to that par. 

We are also told by the Road Commission when traffic counts reach 
a thousand vehicles per day that they think seriously of paving that 
portion of the road that has that much traffic. To date not one foot 
of pavement on Kodiak Island has been put in by the Alaska Road 
Commission or any other bureau that has to do with roads in the 
Territory. 

The military have recently completed quite a paving program within 
the military boundaries. The city of Kodiak, through the goodness 
of the Navy Department, has been able to work out an agreement 
whereby we could pave a portion of the city streets and also a portion 
of the road that is not under our control out to this area. This has 
been costly for the city of Kodiak. You have just heard the statement 
we suffer in tax revenue because of restricted deed property. A good 
share of our lands within the city is Government controlled, and most 
small communities in Alaska are strapped for tax revenue. We spent 
approximately $30,000 in our latest paving program, and this is com- 
pletely our funds for building roads in the city. 

I think if any of you get to drive over some of our streets, you will 
r.otice we need streets and roads badly even inside the city. 

The picture on our roads becomes a little further confused when 
another agency, called the Bureau of Public Roads under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is also in the picture. They have, as I understand, 
military access roads and also roads within public parks. We are not, 
of course, concerned with any public park roads because we have none. 
However, we do believe we have military access roads, and we have 
appealed to them on numerous occasions for funds or some help in work 
on this access road. To date we have been very unsuccessful. On the 
other hand, we now find they are conducting a survey which will re- 
route the road and, if so, will render the military project or a portion 
of it and the city’s paving project inoperable. 

As you came in last evening it was quite dark and rainy, so you didn’t 
get to see what we know as the slide area, which is very dangerous 
between here and the base. Each year we have a number of accidents. 
None of them, however, have been fatal, fortunately. 

Various groups in the city, including the city council, chamber of 
commerce, have been after these various Government agencies to do 
something with the slide area. About a year ago we had rocks come 
down and strike one vehicle in which a marine and his wife were riding. 
One of the rocks came through the top of the car and bashed in the 
marine’s head, and he lost control and went over and hit a guard rail 
and did not go over the 300- or 400-foot cliff on the left-hand side of 
the road. 

There have been numerous cases of bad accidents, high maintenance 
costs, and we certainly hope we can get some Government agency to do 
something about this slide area on the road system. We think prob- 
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ably the Bureau of Public Roads is the one to do it. However, like 
so many other Government agencies, they have been strapped for 
funds. 

Every time we try to pin down or write to some Government agency 
to find out who is going to do something about the slide area, we im- 
mediately get the runaround. The Alaska Road Commission tells us 
that is under the jurisdiction of the Public Roads because it is a mili- 
tary access road. They counter by saying, “We think the Alaska 
Road Commission is charged with maintenance of this road, so they 
should do something about it.” It even has been suggested the mili- 
tary do something about it. They are quite concerned. However, 
under the limitations of their appropriations they haven’t been able to 
do anything about it. 

1 would like to tell you in summary that, first of all, our community 
is suffering from a lack of roads and then also from the poor condition 
of our present road system. 

We know that with better roads we will be able to open our grazing. 
It would even help our fishing in some instances if we had a better 
road system. 

I want to call your attention that the maintenance on vehicles in 
Kodiak has been very high due to our road system. The best life that 
can be expected from a car in Kodiak is 50,000 miles, and that is about 
a third of what the standard would be stateside, lam told. ‘Tire wear 
is 7,000 miles on the average, which is very low. 

I believe I speak for the community when I tell you ladies and 
gentlemen that we know we are an isolated community and because 
of this we suffer from direct support. If we were there on the scene 
where the bureaus operate, I think we would be of more influence in 
getting assistance on the road system. Due to the fact we are isolated, 
we are of the opinion—I think I speak for everyone in this room 
we haven’t been getting our fair share of the road-construction pro- 
gram taking place under the Government agencies. 

Mr. O’Brien. That car with the short life, tires with the short life, 
also costs substantially more than the same car and tires would cost 
in the States? 

Mr. Jonson. I would say the ap cost on a car is around $250, 
The tire costs would probably be $4 or $5 higher. 

Mr. O’Brien. The highway bill which was before Congress the last 
session, which did not pass, made no provision for Alaska; did it? 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. O’Brien. Except that Alaska should pay more taxes and help 
the roads in the States. 

Mr. JoHnson. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am very sure we are going to have some kind of a 
highway bill before us in the coming session. Do you have any sug. 
gestion as to how that could be worded to provide benefits to Alaska ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think that our big problem is that when Alaska 
benefits we don’t always benefit in a direct relation due to the fact that 
we are isolated and the people that are in charge of building roads in 
Alaska don’t realize that Kodiak is badly in need of roads. They 
think too much of the network road system in the interior, which is 
fine. I know they need it. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Even if they provided a certain sum for Alaska, you 
wouldn’t have any guaranty it would permeate to you? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Bartiert. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartiett. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. The makeup of the Alaska Road Commission. How is 
representation determined on that? I mean so that this area might 
have a voice in the dispersal of any funds. 

Mr. Jounson. We don’t have a representative on the Commission. 
All that we actually have is the local manager, who is the superin- 
tendent of the Alaska Road Commission, as such, in Kodiak. Of 
course, he can make recommendations. However, how well taken 
they are | wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Stsx. That is all. 

Mr. Barrietr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Barrterr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. This is a very fine road you have between here and 
the base, but is it not a product of the joint efforts of the military 
and the city of Kodiak? 

Mr. JoHnson. That is correct. I want to add that it completely 
depleted our funds for any further road construction. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Barrverr. You tell us, Mayor Johnson, there has not been any 
substantial improvement of your general highway system since it was 
constructed by the military ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct, other than for routine maintenance. 

Mr. Barrett. In connection with your saying Kodiak is isolated 
and did not get a proper voice, I think that is undoubtedly true. But 
you will be interested to know that the city of Anchorage made very 
vigorous representations before this committee that they had been 
discriminated against in respect to APW allocations. 

I think the city, Mayor Johnson, is to be congratulated for going 
ahead with that paving job. It is a fine expression of cooperation 
between the municipality and the Navy Department, and it would 
seem to me that Kodiak has been more progressive than many other 
communities in getting things done when they needed to be done. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Bob. 

I might add for the benefit of the committee that through the Navy 
we have been able to do this paving, only having to pay for the ma- 
terials and the labor. All the equipment was approved for our use 
free of charge by the Department of the Navy in Washington. I 
certainly think that is a fine thing for our community and I don’t 
want to let it go unsaid. 

Mr. O’Brren. Then you would say there has been a high degree 
of cooperation between the community and the Navy? 

Mr. Jonnson. On the road program, I would certainly say so. 

Mr. Bartiert. I would like to say, if you will permit, Mr. O’Brien, 
that when this general highway bill was before the Congress I was 
fighting unsuccessfully to get an allocation for Alaska first. Next, 
I was fighting unsuccessfully to prevent our being taxed without get- 
ting any benefit, and I was alone. But I want to point out to you 
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and to everyone else here how useful it is that this committee came 
to Alaska, because they have heard the story wherever we have gone 
and know what the situation is now. I feel confident we can count 
on their giving us a hand when that national bill comes up next time. 

Mr. JoHNson. I certainly feel the same way, and I know the com- 
mittee has probably a different outlook on Alaska since they have 
gotten here. I know if we have more of them someday we will really 
progress the way we ought to. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might add, for clarification, when that highway 
bill came before the House at least it was under a closed rule and 
there was no way under the sun the distinguished Delegate from 
Alaska could offer an amendment to include Alask: 

Mr. Bartierr. They always foreclose us. 

Mayor Johnson, I believe you are on the next team at bat on the 
subject of airfields. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman that was to present 
this testimony this morning and I was to aid him, I called him and 
he tells me the Territorial department level hearing is coming up 
on the third of October and he did not believe he had anything con- 
structive to offer at this time on it and believed after this meeting with 
the Territory he would be able to offer some concrete suggestions. 
He begged off and left me holding the sack. I must tell you I don't 
have all the facts on it and I don’t believe I am qualified. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Mayor, that was Bob Hall? 

Mr. JoHNson. Yes. 

Mr. Bartiert. | would like to suggest that Mr. Hall and/or you be 
permitted to file a statement after the October meeting, and we will 
be glad to put it in the record. 

Mr. JoHnson. We shall do that. 

Mr. Bartierr, Thank you very much. 

Mr. JoHnson. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. The next witness is Jack Hinckel on the subject of 
Alaska public works. Mr. Hinckel, will you identify yourself for 
the record ? 


STATEMENT OF JACK HINCKEL, KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Hincket. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Jack Hinckel. I am a former mayor of the city of Kodi: ak, 
and prior to being mayor I served on the city council since 1946. I 
wish to testify in favor of the continuation of the Alaska public works 
program, or something that will take its place. 

Without the Alaska public works program the progress that the 
city of Kodiak has made in the past few years would have been impos- 
sible. In fact, most of the expansion could not have even been 
considered. 

In 1946 we had a small 2-million-gallon reservoir that ran dry 
twice a year; in es summer ‘during the dry season and again in the 
winter when there was no runoff duri ing cold weather. In the winter 
of 1946-47 we not only were without water but we also lost a consider- 
able portion of our distribution system, due to the mains freezing 
solid after the reservoir ran dry. This happened during a time when 
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we had approximately one-half the number of outlets we now have and 
less than half the usage. 

The first public works program that we applied for was the con- 
struction of a larger reservoir. We had most of the engineering work 
done ourselves prior to making the application, in order to speed up 
the processing. This project was approved and built at a cost of 
$304,582. In addition to this initial project we have since completed 
unit No. 2 of the water distribution and the sewage collection systems 
at a cost of $524,592 and unit No. 3 at a cost of $37,720. We are now 
working on unit No. 4 with a bid cost of $485,820. 

Our new school is another Alaska public-works-financed program 
unit. The grade-school section was completed last year at a cost of 
$579,935.59 and we are still working on the high-school section which 
was bid at $821,115.81. 

The total cost of these vital projects amounts to $2,750,000 and under 
present laws limiting bonding ability we would have had to have had a 
taxable wealth of $28 million to enable us to have bonded ourselves 
for sufficient to have undertaken these projects. Since 1946 our tax 
roll has increased from $2,255,000 to $9,960,940 in 1955 but we needed 
water and sewer systems before we could expand, build new homes, and 
bring in the additional population that we have. 

During the same period of time the city has built seawalls and put 
in surface drainage and done some paving by ordinary financing from 
current revenues. I understand that we have APW applications in 
for financing of a municipal building and fire hall and for street im- 
provements. These programs should be gone ahead with immediately 
but the only way they can be accomplished is through participation in 
some Federal program such as APW. 

Alaskans are ambitious and energetic. We can grow and progress 
but we do not have the capital in most Alaskan cities and towns to 
finance the expansion of our public works which, as I have proven, has 
to be done first and before we can expand our industries, improve our 
housing, and attract investment and increased population. 

We appreciate the assistance we have received but we feel that the 
investment that the Federal Government will have in its portion of 
these participating programs is a good investment for the people of 
the United States. We, the people of Alaska, are repaying 50 percent 
of the cost of the projects in amortized payments. The other 50 per- 
cent will come back many times in revenues from the increased pro- 
ductivity of the area. We also feel that an improved standard of liv- 
ing in Alaska is a vital need not only for the general good but because 
of the tie-in with the defense of the Nation. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to make a little statement at this point, 
if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. O’Brien. This record, as we go around the Territory, is going 
to show a great many requests for governmental assistance, and lest 
our colleagues in Washington think all we have received is requests 
for help from communities which are sitting back and doing nothing 
for themselves, I would like to say that what I have heard here today 
underscores a growing belief that the communities in Alaska such as 
yours are doing more to help themselves than the communities in our 
States which have no way near the difficulties you have. In our 
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State we have adopted a policy recently that the State will help com- 
munities which want to help themselves, and it is almost unbelievable 
to me to hear how much you have done under great difficulties in this 
community. 

I wanted that in the record so that those who read this record in 
Washington will know that Alaska is not looking for handouts and 
does not look for anything until its own means can’t carry them any 
further. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hincxev. That is absolutely correct, and none of the improve- 
ments that we have made here have been grants from the Federal 
Government. Everything has either been done by ourselves or in 
some program where there was participation. 

Mr. O’Brien. Frankly, I don’t see how you do it. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. Nothing other than to concur in what our chairman, Mr. 
O’Brien, has stated. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Urr. I want to ask whether or not you have not already ex- 
ceeded your legal debt. Have you? 

Mr. Hincxer. Under the Alaska public works law we were per- 
mitted to. That is the reason I mentioned that: that under ordinary 
bonding we would have to get approval of the Congress in order to go 
beyond the 10 percent that the law states, but under this program we 
are permitted to. 

Mr. Urr. What is your tax rate in millage including schools? 

Mr. Hincxet. Twenty mills. At one time we got up to 23, I believe. 
Twenty-two the last few years. The maximum permitted is 30. 

Mr. Urr. And what percentage do you use on assessments of market 
value ? 

Mr. Hrncxen. We assess on a full valuation, based on construction 
costs in 1950. In 1950 we reassessed the whole town on the basis of 
what it would cost to build the structure at that time and then depre- 
ciate it for the age of it. 

Mr. Urr. What would you say that would be as to present market 
value, what percentage of present market value ? 

Mr. Hincxket. Probably 85 percent. 

Mr. Urr. So actually you have pretty close to a 40 mills base ac- 
cording to the way we assess in the States? 

Mr. Hrncxet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Urrt. So it is a lot higher millage than it appears on the record. 
That is what I want to get in the record. 

Mr. Hincxev. That is true. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. I do not have a question nor an observation on what Mr. 
Hinckel has said, but yesterday the representative who came to speak 
with us at King Salmon brought this point out very well. They 
didn’t want continued relief from the Federal or the Territorial 
Government. They feel that since they have projects of a public 
works nature that they wish that they could do something constructive 
rather than sit and wait for 6 or 7 months out of the year until the 
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fishing season opened again so they could get back to work. They 
do not want to sit with their hand out waiting for someone to put 
something in it. 

I think just what Mr. Hinckel has said is a further indication of 
the Alaskans’ desire to help themselves whenever they possibly can. I 
feel that is a very commendable attitude, and I think many persons 
will benefit from the reading of the record that we are taking here 
today and while we are here in Alaska. 

Mr. Barrietrr. I want to commend you, Mr. Hinckel, for a most 
excellent statement and want to express appreciation to Mr. Utt for 
getting in the record that essential difference in the tax matter be- 
tween the States and here. I think that is going to be very useful 
in the record. 

I only want to add, by way of postscript to what Mr. O’Brien has 
said, that all of us have been particularly struck as we have gone 
around the Territory by the fact that so many witnesses have ap- 
peared in behalf of the Territory or the community and so few in re- 
spect to individual matters. That goes too for the cattlemen that 
appeared this morning, because they are looking forward to an ex- 
pansion of the industry for the benefit of all. In other words, very 
few witnesses have had personal gripes to record before the commit- 
tee, and the people have merely come in and told us what in their view 
ought to be done to promote the welfare of the Territory. Thank 
you, Mr. Hinckel. 

Mr. Hinckeu, Thank you. 

Mr. Barrierr. The next subject to be discussed is not unfamiliar 
to the committee either in Washington or in Alaska. It is mental 
health. Ithink Clarence Dizney is to discuss it. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE DIZNEY, MEMBER, KODIAK HEALTH 
AND WELFARE COUNCIL, AND DEPUTY UNITED STATES 
MARSHAL, KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Diznrey. My name is Clarence Dizney. Iam a member of the 
Kodiak Health and Welfare Council, also deputy United States mar- 
shal. 

It is certainly very presumptuous on my part to discuss anything of 
the archaic jury system of sanity hearings which prevails in Alaska 
because you apparently are very well aware of the whole thing. 

Mr. Barrietr. Mr. Dizney, we will welcome your contribution to 
this subject, because we have found that everywhere we have gone 
we have gained some new information which will be helpful, 1 am 
sure, in the forthcoming session of Congress. 

Mr. Diznry. It is certainly superfluous to mention that this has even 
been taken care of, discussed with the Insular Affairs Committee in 
1953, and those are quotations from that report at that time. 

On the higher echelon, Dr. Albrecht, Alaska commissioner of health, 
who also testified numerous times on this same question. I will pri- 
marily deal myself with the lower echelon who handles the cases 1n 
the first place. 

The section of the law that starts this out with is Alaska Compiled 
Laws Annotated 1949, Commitment by Jury, which puts a man in 
jail for not a criminal act, and no criminal act has been committed, 
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still he is put in jail and is handled by jailers and transported by the 
United States marshal’s office as provided by satute. 

The provisions of the statute indicate that someone on the lower 
echelon must sign a complaint, which apparently makes it very dif- 
ficult for anyone to sign a complaint against somebody else for having 
a mental disease, which certainly is an illness and not a crime. And 
these neuroses and psychoses developed certainly are not problems of 
the layman. 

Next comes the man that handles this. Jailers are not qualified, 
and it is very difficult for prisoners to be at ease in a jail where some 
prisoner is screaming his head off and is being restrained by different 
types of restraining devices, which it must be necessary to use. 

When the court orders a jury picked out you would have reluctance 
on the part of the people to serve on these types of juries. ‘They, 
being laymen, know nothing about the illness, and apparently, lately, 
this is discussed and classified as a mental illness and no crime has 
been committed at all. 

i think I will stop my discussion at this time. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you have any written report to submit, sir? 

Mr. Diznery. Not at this time. 

Mr. O’Brien. You are a deputy United States marshal? 

Mr. Diznry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Have you had any personal experience in handling 
cases# Have you had to bring any person from this area to Morning- 
side? 

Mr. Dizney. Yes, sir; numerous people. 

Mr. O’Brien. Numerous people? 

Mr. Diznry. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. And what was the youngest patient ? 

Mr. Diznery. A 14-year-old boy. 

Mr. O’Brien. I met a marshal in the hotel lobby yesterday morn- 
ing in Anchorage who told me that he once took a 3-month-old baby 
to Morningside. You have not had that particular grueling experi- 
ence? 

Mr. Diznry. No. I have taken them down in a stretcher where 
you have to hold them in a stretcher and consume two places in the 
airplane to get them down there. 

Mr. O’Brien. I assume, too, that you have had some experience 
with the reaction of their relatives. Is not that a pretty grueling 
experience for them when they see those people, their children or 
wives, taken to the States for treatment ? 

Mr. Diznry. Actually they seem to resent it being in the hands of 
a law officer more than anything else. 

Mr. O’Brien. And these law officers, you being one, also resent that 
particular assignment ? 

Mr. Dizney. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you know of anyone in the law-enforcement ma- 
chinery in Alaska from the marshal down to the jailer who would 
recommend continuation of this present system 4 

Mr. Diznry. I know of no one who would like to see it continued, 
and a transition should take place right away, and this committee has 
already, including your other member, Mrs. Green, opened up another 
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part of this thing, which apparently doesn’t concern the handling of 
prisoners but investigation certainly is in order, it looks like. 

Mr. O’Brien. Of, course, the way the committee has felt—at least 
my impression of the way the committee feels—is that even if Morning- 
side was the finest institution in the world, operating at a loss, that 
the main question would still be the barbaric and inhuman archaic 
system of commitment, 

Mr. Dizney. That is right. The jailers, and those handling it all 
the way along are laymen, including the jury, and in most cases the 
doctors are not trained for psychiatric care. They have no back- 
ground, except to say that something is wrong, that he needs treat- 
ment. And the less distance to travel should be one of the things to 
be considered, because it is embarrassing to the general public to have 
to go that long distance, that type of transportation. Certainly some- 
one is going to have to do it. Probably the deputy marshal or Terri- 
torial police are going to have to do it anyway, but it should be con- 
fined to those‘people and it has to be when you empanel a jury and have 
all the witnesses appear that know nothing about this type of thing. 

Mr. O’Brien. From your own observation and experience, do you 
believe that many people who could be cured if you had the facilities, 
available are not cured because their relatives conceal, if you will, a 
mental disturbance because they don’t want a wife or a husband or a 
son to go through this degrading process and then be hauled—how 
many miles would it be from here to Morningside? 

Mr. Dizney. About 1,400 or 1,500 miles. 

Mr. O’Brren. Do you think that is true? 

Mr. Dizney. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. And then the opportunity for a cure might go by and 
that person might be permanently insane, whereas, if they had the 
treatment early enough they could be cured. 

Mr. Dizney. I personally have known numerous people that have 
come back from there permanently cured. 

Mr. O’Brien. And could have es cured here. 

Mr. Diznry. Could have been cured here, yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartiett. Mrs. Pfost, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. St1sx. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr? No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Tayitor. How do you empanel a jury for a sanity hearing? 

Mr. Dizney. The statutes provide that the commission orders a jury 
empaneled, and I am ordered to produce a jury of six men. 

Mr. Taytor. What are the mechanics of it? 

Mr. Dizney. I generally pick out the first six men I meet going 
down the street. 

Mr. Taytor. That is an awkward way of selecting a jury or a group 
of people to decide on an illness, is it not? 

Mr. Dizney. It certainly is and certainly, not knowing the back- 
ground, I am sure they resent being called to judge another person’s 
insanity when they don’t have the experience to tell. 
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Mr. Taytor. Do you know of any case where an individual has been 
taken to Morningside who has not had a complete clinical record made 
before he or she is transported there 1,400 or 1,500 miles? 

Mr. Diznry. No clinical record is ever made as far as I know. 

Mr. Taytor. Can you think of a person who has been taken that far 
or away at all who has not had a diagnosis or even seen a medical 
doctor? 

Mr. Dizney. We have a doctor here that passes on them here. In 
some areas, I have gone to other precincts and picked up mental cases 
from there and delivered them at the request of the other precincts, 
and they have no doctor. They have not determined their degree of 
illness, and they are certainly transported the full distance and prob- 
ably 30 days later are all right and returned. 

Mr. O’Brien. One more question, Mr. Dizney. Do your duties 
from time to time require you to take criminals to the States ? 

Mr. Dizney. Yes, that is the business of the United States marshal. 

Mr. O’Brien. And because of the cost involved and the long trip 
has it ever been necessary for you or any other marshal of your 
knowledge to bring criminals and insane persons to the States 
together ? 

Mr. Diznry. Yes, I have done that myself personally, taken a 
party of prisoners out as well as mental cases in the same group. 

Mr. O’Brien. It would be possible then that a 14-year old boy or 
a younger boy could be taken by you to the States in the company of a 
hardened criminal convicted of a very desperate crime ? 

Mr. Dizney. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartterr. The next witness is Mr. Cornelius on the subject 
of mines. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. CORNELIUS, PRESIDENT, KODIAK 
EXPLORATION CO., KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Cornetius. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is George H. Cornelius. I am a resident of Alaska and at the 
present time I am president of Kodiak Exploration Co. 

Mr. Bartietr. Just proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Cornextus. My reason for appearing before this committee 
is to inform you of the mining or mineral potential that now exists on 
the island of Kodiak. 

As Mr. O’Brien stated several minutes ago, these people here of 
Kodiak are interested in financing themselves as much as possible. 
In our company, the Kodiak Exploration Co., our capital consists of 
subscriptions or ‘stock purchased by local people. 

Kodiak Island consists of an area of about 180 miles long by 70 
miles wide. The minerals of commercial importance are found on 
this island as follows: 

In the arts and crafts materials: Amber, calc-tufa, chert, clay, 
cordierite, granite, jasper, limestone, marble, quartz, serpentine, 
zircon. 
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Under possible you have: Agate, andalusite, beryl, corundum, hema- 
tite, iron, opal, petrified wood, ‘spinal, staurolite, tourmaline, g garnet. 

Then your minerals of commercial value are: Albite, amygdaloid, 
apatite, argillite, augite, biotite, chlorite, clinozoisite, coal, ‘conglom- 
erate, diorite, epidote, gabbro, gold, granodiorite, graywacke, green- 
stone, hornblende, ke1 ‘atophyre, labradorite, microcline, arsenopyrite 
(host rock of gold and silver), chalcopyrite (host rock of copper), 
chromite (host. rock of chromium, iron), galena (host rock of lead, 
sulfur, also carries silver), magnetite (host rock of iron ore), ortho- 
clase, plagioclase, platinum, pyrite, pyroxenite, pyrrhotite, quartz di- 
orite, rhyolite, sandstone, schist, shale, silver (in combination), slate, 
titanite, tuff, voleanic ash, zeolite, zoisite, mongonite, muscovite, mus- 
covite granite, uranium, and tungsten. 

At the present time the Kodiak Exploration Co. has done a con- 
siderable amount of exploratory work on the island. We hold claims 
of commercial value on uranium, tungsten, gold, silver, chrome, and 
various other types of commercial ores. 

At the present time it seems as though the small operator is being 
held up due to Jack of a response or vetting information out to the 
large companies so that the companies ‘concerned will be interested in 
looking at what you have to sell. You may think, “Well, we don’t 
know anything pertaining to that person. How do we know what 
they have?” And it is very hard to get a large company to come to 
Kodiak to look at your mineral resources. However, at the present 
time we have geologists on the site looking at our prospects for uranium 
and tungsten. 

My reason, as I have stated, for coming before this committee is 
to inform you that we do have minerals on Kodiak that are of com- 
mercial value. I believe that if these minerals were developed or that 
the potential was developed this would go a long way in making year 
around work or creating year around work for people here on Kodiak. 

So in conclusion, I w ould like to make a part of the record this report 
on Kodiak and the adjacent islands. If it is circulated around Wash- 
ington, perhaps we may get people interested more in Kodiak. 

Mr. Barrierr. Without objection, the report will be included in 
the file. 

(The report referred to will be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. I was interested in the mention of the size of the 
island. Correct me if Iam wrong. Kodiak Island is roughly the size 
of Puerto Rico, is it not? 

Mr. Cornettius. I believe so. Not knowing the exact size of Puerto 
Rico, I couldn’t say. I think it possibly is. 

Mr. Barrietr. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Stsx. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartterr. Thank you very much. Mr. Radinsky. 

Mr. Rapinsxy. I would like to call up the gentleman who is going 
to be part of the presentation. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will you introduce yourselves and proceed ? 
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STATEMENTS OF JULES RADINSKY AND ERNEST HARDING, 
KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Harprine. My name is Ernest Harding. I have lived in Kodiak 
for approximately 3 years and am working as local insurance agent 
here at the present time. 

Mr. Rapinsky. My name is Jules Radinsky, a resident of Alaska 
for the past 6 years. This is my home. 

I would like to present our few words on behalf on perhaps the 
most important subject that has been brought up today, and that is 
the subject of statehood. 

I am sure by this time that the committee has heard considerable 
on the subject of statehood, and from the very generous remarks made 
by Congresswoman Pfost, Congressmen O’ Brien, Sisk, and Utt, we 
feel we “definitely have friends who are, let us say, sympathetic in 
the cause of what is going on in Alaska. 

In every instance that testimony has been given here, in most of 
the instances, I might say that in order to promote the basic welfare, 
economy, and social growth of Alaska, the testimony that you have 
heard could and would be overcome by the granting of statehood to 
Alaska. 

If you look through the record you and a would like 
to quote from the decision handed down by Judge McCarrey, which 
will be a part of the record. I believe Congressman Utt or Dr. Taylor 
requested it, and I would just like to read one little portion of it. 





Municipal corporations have no inherent power of taxation. On the con- 
trary, they possess with respect thereto only such power as has been granted 
to them by the Constitution or statutes. Thus the Alaska municipal corpora- 
tion is controlled by Congress. 

In every instance that we attempt to do something in Alaska we 
are crippled by the enabling act or the organic act, which controls 
every movement of every decision of our powers by the will of 
Congress. 

That is not really as bad as it may sound, only that it would be 
impossible for the Congressmen to intelligently, and the Interior 
Department to intelligently, dispense true justice when they are not 
here on the spot to cope with the problems we have every day. We 
believe that in order for the true spirit of democracy to prevail the 
citizens of Alaska should have the power to vote, should have the 
power to set up a form of government to control themselves. 

We know that we have been offered appeasement by such sugges- 
tions as elective governor, the possibility of consideration of Common- 
wealth. 

Before I go any further, I am going to ask Mr. Harding to comment 
on our feelings in regard to commonwealth. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Harding. 

Mr. Harprne. About 214 years ago the subject of Commonwealth 
was brought to hand, and they were going to pattern it similar to 
what Puerto Rico has. There is a tremendous difference in the two 
areas, as you know. As Mr. O’Brien stated, Kodiak Island is about 
the size of Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico has a population of roughly 
2 million, where Kodiak Island has about 10,000 people. Quite a 
difference right there. 
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Puerto Rico has no natural potential for industries, where in Alaska 
we have unlimited natural potential as far as industry is concerned. 

Another item that has come up under this commonwealth was 
taxes, tax moratorium. Before Puerto Rico was granted common- 
wealth there was no tax collected from that area. From Alaska there 
is rough $56 million in taxes collected each year. 

To make it brief, everything that has been presented to us in the 
way of commonwealth, every statement has been an assumption, 
nothing concrete or definite has been given to us or put forward to 
us. They say tax moratorium. The thing that comes to my mind, is 
the Federal Government willing to let loose of $56 million ? 

Another item: The lack of taxes in Puerto Rico was partially to 
introduce industry into the area. I think that Alaska can entice 
industry under its own merits. If there be any tax moratorium to 
be given, it should be locally and not on a Federal basis. I think we 
have a tremendous potential in this are: 

Another thing is that the commonwealth item seems to be spon- 
sored by a minority group, where the majority of the people in the 
Territory believe in statehood. I think the majority should win out, 
not the minority. 

Mr. Raprnsky. I think in every instance where commonwealth has 
offered a candidate for any active elective office in the Territory of 
Alaska it is found that he has been the lowest polling candidate, for 
either the Democrat or Republican has exceeded by four times the 
amount of votes that was ever garnered by any commonwealth can- 
didate, which I think is indicative of the feeling of the people of 
Alaska that commonwealth is not the answer. 

As Congressman O’Brien stated, Alaskans are not looking for a 
handout. It is true that the amount of effort that 1s put into the local 
needs by Alaskans we feel has been greater also, Congressman O’Brien, 
than that which is prevalent stateside. 

The opposition to statehood has seemed to be the absentee ownership. 
I think it is obvious that absentee ownership objects to statehood be- 
vause they enjoy a rather tax-free situation as it is today, where, under 
statehood, with the controls normally considered State privileges, they 
would be taxable for much of the property that they hold. 

In covering the point, for instance, of our fisheries, as you have heard 
testified, with the State fisheries commission much of the burden would 
be overcome, much of the injustice would be overcome by State-con- 
trolled fisheries. 

On our mining, one of the things that has been detrimental to the 
promotion of small mining is the fact that without any State mining 
office to work in hand with the Federal offices patents can be held for 
a lifetime on land where no promotion is possible merely by the reason 
of the fact there is no State law to govern it. 

Our roads: We realize that all States suffer from the lack of roads. 
However, by representation in Congress and the Senate Alaska would 
share equally as well as any of the other States have. 

In regard to mental health, I think it is unnec essary for me to go 
into that. It has been expressed here that the methods of handling 
our mental cases are inhuman. That, too, would be overcome by 
statehood. 
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In our fisheries, the need for State fisheries is important because 
our people would be on the ground floor. Negotiations have gone on 
between the Canadians and the Americans. However, you will find 
those negotiations that the fisheries of British Columbia are the repre- 
senting factor for the Canadian Government, where Alaska is handled 
by a Federal agency, not by local people but by Federal agency who 
feel they know our pr ‘oblems. 

Because of the fact we do not have statehood we are unable to gain 
the confidence of a lot of the Federal employees because there are 
discriminatory practices that take place. If a Federal employee in 
the Territory of Alaska declares himself an Alaskan resident, he loses 
some rights which others do not; therefore, we lose a percentage of the 
help we could get because of the fact that these people are afr: raid they 
will be discriminated against if they declare themselves as Alaska 

residents. 

Alaska is ready for statehood. It is ready for statehood because 
we are willing to pay the price. As you have stated we have with all 
the things that the people of Kodiak and the other communities of 
Alaska have handled themselves, where norm: illy stateside they don’t 
consider handling them. We know that we are going to have to pay 
the price to get what we want, and we want statehood. 

There isn’t much more that I can add. I would be very happy to 
answer any questions. 

One thing that seems to bother a lot of the congressional delegation 
is the fact that Alaska has a small population. In those instances, we 
would like them to look back in the record and find out how many 
people were in the State of Nevada when it became a part of this 
Union. Asa matter of fact, the story goes—and I think there is some 
proof to it—they counted some 7,000 military in order to get up to what 
was considered the required number of people necessary to request 
entrance into the Union. 

We feel if we were to become a State that immigration to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska would increase. We have a great potential for farm- 
ing. It is said, where are we going to get the farmers? With two 
Senators, presumably two Senators and a Congressman, Alaska could 
offer a special immigration bill and bring to this great Territory some 
of the peoples of the northern countries of Europe who have made 
farms out of rock and who would think that farming in Alaska was 
a very simple process. 

With the great potential of our oil, mining, farming, cattle, Alaska 
could stand on its own with any of the great States of the Union. 

We sincerely hope that when you go back to Washington that you 
will foster in the Congress of the United States the needs of Alaska, 
and in fostering those we give you our assurance, give us statehood 
and you have covered our needs. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. O’Brten. I would like to make an observation here, if I may. 

The thought occurred to me while you gentlemen were testifying 
that this committee here or the committee we represent has more 
power over your affairs than any elective official in your Territory, cer- 

tainly in your community. : 
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The thought also has occurred to me that this committee has that 
power because we have primary control over legislation affecting so 
many of your activities. And because of the way we operate in 
Washington, as chairman of this particular subcommittee I have some 
jurisdiction over what bills may even be considered, brought up before 
the committee for hearings. And still I live more than 4,000 miles 
from your community, engrossed in my own problems in my own 
district. And to me that just does not seem to be American govern- 
ment by the widest stretch of the imagination. 

I think that thought has come home to so many of us as we have 
been on this trip. It isa responsibility we don’t want, but we have it, 
and we are going to have it until you get statehood. 

You spoke of an elective Governor. I think that would be just one 
more voice in the wilderness. And you spoke of the tax moratorium. 
[ think I might describe that as just another opiate to put statehood 
to sleep, because Congress is not going to grant a tax moratorium, in 
my opinion. You would have too much opposition from the people 
in the States, and I doubt if it is constitutional. So it would be a 
great mistake, I think, to be dragged down in your efforts by a sugges- 
tion such as a tax moratorium or commonwealth or any of the other 
roses that are cast in the path. Statehood is the answer in my very 
humble opinion. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
associate myself with the remarks made by our chairman, Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I have no questions of the gentlemen. I would like to 
state this: This is my first opportunity to ‘visit the land of Alaska, but 
I was a strong advocate of statehood in the last session and I have 
always believed, for the very reasons set forth so ably by our chair- 
man, that we are so remote and we have so many problems of our own, 
that to me it is a shame that we be delegated the task, the obligation, 
and responsibility of passing laws for an area where, in my case, I 
had never even seen. 

I wish to commend the chairman on his statement, which certainly 
is in line with my thinking. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Chairman, there are 1 or 2 items I would like to get 
in the record. One of them is with reference to your lack of ability 
to tax. You have the authority, the Territorial legislature has the 
authority to levy ad valorem tax on territory outside the municipali- 
ties. Is that not right? 

Mr. Rapinsxy. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Urr. And in 1949 you did pass legislation enacting such a tax? 

Mr. Raprnsxy. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. We have been charged at several places with being so far 
away we are absolutely vulnerable to nonresidential pressure. Was 
it nonresidential pressure that caused that law to be removed before a 
single dollar was collected ? 

Mr. Raptnsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Urr. And if you become a State, will you be able to withstand 
that nonresidential pressure in your legislature and make an equitable 
tax system on privately held property outside of municipalities ? 
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Mr. Rapinsky. Without a doubt, sir. 

Mr. Urr. You would elect legislators that will stand on that plat- 
form of equitably taxing patented land that is outside of the munici- 
palities ? 

Mr. Rapinsky. That is the consensus of opinion of every legislature 
in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Urr. But still they did repeal the one act they did pass. 

Mr. Rapinsky. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. I think, Mr. Chairman, the people in the room today 
would be interested in knowing that Mr. Radinsky and Mr. Harding 
are the 136th and the 137th witnesses who have appeared before this 
subcommittee since we arrived here 2 weeks ago. Of those 137 wit- 
nesses 1 has availed himself of the opportunity to come before the 
group and express opposition to statehood. Only one. Everyone else 
has had that opportunity, but only one gentleman appeared. We 
know there are others, but for one reason or another they have not 
appeared before us. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFaruanp. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Radinsky and Mr. Harding, I have many ques- 
tions, so I am not going to embark on the asking of a single one. Any- 
way, T don’t have to after what Mr. O’Brien and my other colle agues 
have said. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Raprnsky. I would like to make one statement, if I may, in 
answer to Mr. O’Brien’s remarks. I don’t think there is a true citizen 
of Alaska that will accept anything but first-class citizenship in the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Bartierr. I want to thank all of you for coming. We have 
had a most helpful hearing. 

The hearing is concluded. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 
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